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Art. I—THE APPROACHING CENTENNIAL OF 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


THE Wesleyan Methodists of Great Britain were originators of 
modern Ecclesiastical Centennial Celebrations. This is but 
one instance of a characteristic originality, which sprung from 
a fullness of life and a looking forward rather than backward, 
and which led to the system of itinerancy in the ministry, 
class-meetings, and other Church machinery, new in form but 
old in spirit. The principle which led to it was not that con- 
demned by Christ, which “ builds the tombs of the prophets, 
and garnishes the sepulchers of the righteous,” and by the 
very act, shows a likeness to them that killed the prophets. 
That spirit may not, perhaps, be wholly absent from the design 
of raising a monument to Wesley in Westminster Abbey ; but 
this first Methodist Centennial sprung from a predominant 
desire to bless the present and future generations while paying 
filial homage to the memory of the fathers. 

In the “ Recollections of my own Life and Times,” by 
Thomas Jackson, may be found the best succinct description 
of the preparation for this Centenary, its observance, and its 
effects. The committee, over which Dr. Jackson presided, 
being at that time President of the Conference, consisted of 
about two hundred and sixty chosen ministers and laymen, 
from all parts of Great Britain. They consumed three days 
in their deliberations, were unanimous in their conclusions, 
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and such a gracious influence attended this assembly that “it 
was at once a meeting for business and a religious meeting, 
beautifully combining secular transactions with a love-feast.” 
We have no space for a description of this wonderful Centen- 
nial, so successful as to have awakened the attention of all 
the Churches, and to have inaugurated a practice in Protest- 
antism that will probably never cease. Dr. Jackson gives us 
a brief summary of its results :— 


It was attended by an extraordinary amount of spiritual good, 
calling attention to first principles, and to the original design 
of Methodist preaching, of class-meetings, and of all the other 
appliances of the system. It was also a means of permanent 
relief to the various institutions of the Connection. The sum of 
more than two hundred and sixteen thousand pounds [about a 
million of dollars] was actually raised and applied to the benefit 
of the Wesleyan Theological Institution, the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, the Trusts of Wesleyan Chapels in England and Ireland, 
the Support of Aged Ministers and Ministers’ Widows, Wesleyan 
Education, and the British and Foreign Bible Society. Oneof the 
a seer benefits arising from the Centenary movement has 

een an improved liberality in the Connection at large; greater 
sums being now given for the creation of chapels, the extension 
of foreign missions, and the advancement of religion generally, 
than were previously contributed. 


This Centenary celebration consolidated, in’ fact, the Wes- 
leyan Societies into a Church, and gave an impulse to evangel- 
ical religion which was felt throughout the world. 

The Centennial of American Methodism, though not original 
in conception, was equally creditable and useful. It has left 
no one great monument, but all the institutions of the Church 
were greatly strengthened by it. The committee reported 
that the “liberal thank-offerings of the people, according to 
the best information we have upon the subject, amounts to 
$8,709,498 39.” The most of this immense sum was expended 
for institutions similar to those mentioned by Dr. Jackson as 
receiving the contributions made in the Centennial of: Wes- 
leyan Methodism in Great Britain. No mind can calculate 
the advantages of the impulse and strength thus given to the 
Church in her great work. 

In the Address of the Bishops to the last General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the initiative was 
made toward an appropriate ecclesiastical celebration of the 
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Centennial of American Independence by the great body of 
Christians over which these bishops have supervision. We 
quote a paragraph from their address :— 


The fourth day of July, 1876, will be the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence, from which event 
dates our national existence. The dictates of both patriotism and 

iety render it proper for Christians to celebrate such an occasion 
in some way that will appropriately express their gratitude to Al- 
mighty God for the mercy and truth which he has shown to our 
nation, for surely he hath not dealt so with any people. If we, 
as a Church, are to celebrate the Centennial birthday of our be- 
loved country, it will require some action by the present General 
Conference, because the next General Conference, which will 
probably close in June, 1876, comes too late to afford sufficient 
time to: make such arrangements as will be appropriate and 
necessary to a becoming celebration of so grand an event. We 
take the liberty, therefore, of inviting your attention to the subject. 


The address from which the above extract is made was read 
to the General Conference, May 8, 1872, and, by motion, so 
much of the Bishops’ address as relates to our National Anni- 
versary was referred to a Special Committee. This committee 
consisted of the following ministers—Messrs. J. M. Walden, 
of the Cincinnati Conference; Wm. M’K. Hester, of Indiana 
Conference; L. C. Queal, of Central New York Conference ; 
L. R. Thayer, of New England Conference ; M. D’C. Crawford, 
of New York Conference; M. J. Talbot, of Providence Con- 
ference; W. I. Maclay, of California Conference; and of the 
following laymen—Hon. C. D. Hubbard, of West Virginia 
Conference ; Horace Benton, Esq., of North Ohio Conference ; 
and Judge T. H. Caldwell, of Tennessee Conference. 

This committee was evidently chosen to represent all parts 
of the country, and after full and careful deliberation they 
unanimously agreed upon a report as follows :— 


Whereas, The fourth of July, 1876, will be the Centennial of 
the Declaration of American Independence ; and 

Whereas, A loyal and patriotic sentiment must prompt every 
citizen to join in some appropriate commemoration of the event ; 
and 

Whereas, The Methodist Church was the first, through a dep- 
utation of her chief ministers, to give a pledge of support to the 
Government in the days of Washington; and, ever maintaining 
an unswerving loyalty, was second to none in the struggle for 
the perpetuation of that Government in the days of Lincoln ; 
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Therefore, It is meet that we, the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, formally express our gratification 
that Congress has directed timely arrangements to be made for 
the celebration of this first National Centenary. 

Furthermore, while all loyal people will be prompted by their pa- 
triotism to participate in the commemorative ceremonies thus ap- 
pointed, it will be an occasion on which our Church and people will 
seek, by appropriate religious services, to declare their faith in, and 
cognizance of, the overruling providence of Almighty God, and 
especially that, under his guidance, our fathers, by their heroism 
and sacrifices, maintained the Declaration of Independence, and 
by their wisdom and devotion established our Republican insti- 
tutions ; that under his favor our country has enjoyed during the 
century long intervals of peace, and an unprecedented prosperity ; 
that under his blessings those arts and sciences and forms of indus- 
uy which develop the resources of a land and elevate the character 
of a people have been fostered ; that under his providence the means 
of intelligence have been multiplied, the course of education pro- 
moted, and our free-school system, the fruit of American Protest- 
antism and the bulwark of American freedom, firmly established ; 
that under his control the nation has been led to abolish slavery, 
and reinvest the emancipated with every civil and political right ; 
that under his restraints, during the prosperous periods of peace 
and the terrible seasons of war, our people, by respect to author- 
ity and obedience to law, have proven to the world that govern- 
ments may be permanent where man is free; and that, under his 
special care, our Church has been protected in her religious lib- 
erty, and our people have shared in the common happiness and 
prosperity ; therefore, be it, by this General Conference, 

Resolved, 1. That the Centenary of American Independence 
shall be appropriately celebrated by all our Churches and people, 
with devout thanksgiving to Almighty God, by special religious 
services and liberal thank-offerings. 

Resolved, 2. That the thanksgiving services shall begin with 
the first Sabbath of June in 1876, and close on the fourth day of 
July, to be celebrated at such times and places as may best suit 
the convenience of the Societies. 

Resolved, 3. That the primary object shall be the spiritual im- 
provement of our people, operiny by reviewing what God hath 
wrought for our nation, and by cultivating feelings of gratitude 
to him for the benefits of civil and religious liberty. 

Resolved, 4. That this gratitude shall have an appropriate ex- 
pression of pecuniary contributions from our people, according to 
the measures of their ability, so to be appropriated as to increase 
the efficiency of our denomination in promoting the welfare of 
our country. 

pwc tig 5, That as the Church and State, by their respective 
agencies, are brought into a more direct and vital co-operation 
in the education of the people than at any other point of their 
distinct movements, and as our Church does directly promote the 
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welfare of the country by her educational institutions, therefore 
a most fitting commemoration of the National Centenary will 
be libera! offerings from our people to strengthen those educa- 
tional institutions. 

Resolved, 6. That the gifts of our people shall be devoted to the 
cause of education, and shall be applied either to a local or a gen- 
eral object. The local object shall be the endowment of educa- 
tional institutions under the patronage of the Annual Conferences, 
and the increase of existing educational funds. The general 
object shall be the aid of needy young men called to the ministry, 
or needy young women called to the missionary work in our 

Yhurch, in preparing for their respective spheres of duty; and the 
contributions fur this object, together with all contributions not 
designated for other objects, shall constitute a fund, to be known as 
the National Centenary Fund, to be held in trust and adminis- 
tered by the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the principal forever to remain intact, the interest alone 
to be used for the above-named purposes, under such regulations 
as the General Conference shall from time to time prescribe. 

Resolved, 7. That each Annual Conference shall, in 1874, provide 
for a memorial discourse, to be delivered before its own body 
during its session first preceding the fourth of July, 1876; 
and shall, during its session in 1875, give the necessary directions 
to secure in all our churches the observance of the commemora- 
tion services in 1876, recommended by the Board of Bishops. 

Resolved, 8. That the Board of Bishops shall devise a programme 
of religious services for the fitting commemoration of the event, 
and each bishop shall present it to the Annual Conferences over 
which he may preside during 1875, and bring this action of the 
General Conference to the timely notice of the Annual Conferences. 

Resolved, 9. That the Board of Bishops shall prepare a commem- 
orative address, and present it to the next General Conference on 
the first day of the session, to be immediately published to the 
Church, with such recommendations from the General Conference 
as will enlist all our people in the cheerful and devout observance 
of those special thanksgiving services which shall be the most 
appropriate and fervent expression of gratitude to Almighty God, 
of faith in Jesus Christ the Saviour and Ruler of the world, of 
love to our country, and of loyalty to the free institutions which 
are based upon the-immortal Declaration of Independence. 


This report was adopted, and thus the recommendation of 
the Bishops was approved. The Methodist ministers and peo- 
ple have determined to celebrate the Centennial of American 
Independence, and make an appropriate expression of grati- 
tude to Almighty God. In addition to participation in all 
proper, popular, and general celebrations of the event, the 
Bishops and the General Conference have expressed their con- 
viction that it is our duty, as a Church, to recognize the indis- 
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soluble moral connection between Church and State. Happily 
there is no political connection, and therefore the moral connec- 
tion is closer. The Church can exert its force without jealousy 
or conflict. The Church exists to purify, not to corrupt. A . 
true republic and the true Church of Christ rise or fall together. 
Our nation stands alone in history, original, observed of all, 
embodying in its constitution and institutions the ripened fruit 
of the study and the experiment of all the best civilization 
that has preceded it. Never until Christianity had prepared 
the way by precept and practice could such an embodiment 
of its spirit exist. It recognizes, like Christianity, as a funda- 
mental truth, the equal merit and equal claims,of all men as a 
gift of God; it considers the whole community as the fountain 
of power, and it depends for its strength and success upon the 
integrity and virtue of the people. 

Like Christianity, too, it demonstrates the genuineness of its 
origin and fidelity to right by constantly eliminating from its 
institutions whatever abuses or practices inconsistent with its 
central idea may arise, and by absorbing and assimilating 
whatever agencies may contribute to the accomplishment of 
its main idea. 

It is the positive duty of Christians to recognize and assert 
before God and the people the dependence of a free State upon 
true religion, and the obligations of true religion to a free State. 
Our Republic had a Christian origin, and no other power 
could have produced it, no other power could have maintained 
it. True democracy and Christianity fail or flourish together. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has, also, peculiar reasons 
for entering into this Centennial celebration with extraordinary 
spirit. Providentially, Christianity, free to modify and adopt 
the forms of its workings, assumed in this branch of the gen- 
eral Church certain methods of working precisely adapted to 
the new demands, and without which, or something like them, 
infidelity and barbarism could not have been successfully re- 
sisted during the first century—the formative and experimental 
century of our Republic. 

One hundred years ago, when our fathers were passing 
through their terrible struggle, with a combined effort to retain 
the liberties which their fathers had secured by migrating to a 
wilderness in a new world; to maintain justice, also, with the 
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mother country, the Government of which had annulled the 
contracts previously existing with the colonies, and therefore 
justified the severance of the union without being a rebellion 
on our part; and also to embody in their new federation of 
States what had never been seen before—a plural unit, a com- 
bined sovereignty of sovereign States into one larger and yet 
limited sovereignty, strong as the strongest for defense and 
protection, and yet not to encroach upon the rights of the 
States ; while attempting this seeming impossibility, without 
precedent to guide them, and without the sympathy of other 
Governments to cheer them, and without entire unity at home 
—for tories were many—and not able to secure the co-opera- 
tion of all the colonies in America, and compelled, while fighting 
for existence, to meet their expenses mostly with promises to pay, 
they would certainly have been overcome and ruined had it 
not been for a profound trust in Almighty God, which gave 
them the heroism of martyrs, and also, had it not been for the 
evident favor of God, who intended that a free Church should 
have a fair field in a free State, lest that after all its struggles 
the religion of Christ should be driven from the world. 

But at this time, even after the struggle was over and victory 
proclaimed, as is now the case after the suppression of the Re- 
bellion, great and unexpected difficulties arose—far greater, in 
some respects, than any which appeared in the struggle. They 
were but about five millions of people, and the larger part of 
their territory was a wilderness. Their territory, large as it 
was, was surrounded by powers in opposition to them, and for 
commercial purposes and safety it was necessary to obtain an 
enlargement of their domain. They were burdened with debt. 
War had lowered the morals of the people. An exotic infi- 
delity, imported from Europe, maintaining that liberty im- 
plied opposition to-religion, had its sympathizers here. Floods 
of immigrants begav to pour in, the most of whom came, not 
as the first colonists did, in organizations, with their Churches 
and their ministry, but disconnected, and in a larger propor- 
tion of instances prompted by hopes of pecuniary gain or 
politi¢al liberty, or merely by love of adventure. New ter- 
ritory was taken up and redeemed from the wilderness by set- 
tlers. The American people began to lose their homogeneity of 
character. What is called a pioneer population sprung up. 
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Lynch law usurped the place of precedent and statute. Large 
tracts of sparsely-settled country were utterly destitute of both 
Churches and schools. They no longer could depend on the 
Churches and schools of the older nations for educated leaders, 
and their own Churches and schools were young and compar- 
atively feeble. There were no missionary societies then, home 
nor foreign; no Bible society ; no Church extension societies ; 
no education societies. The Church organizations then existing 
were simply home institutions, and none, or almost none, of the 
machinery now employed for expansion was yet dreamed of. 
Now it pleased God to organize the Mreruopist EpiscopaL 
CuuURCH—an institution providentially raised up precisely at the 
right time, and of the right character, to save this country 
from relapsing toward barbarism—to spread a simple and gen- 
uine Christianity throughout the whole mass, so that, however 
poor and howevur feeble, no little cluster of settlers should be 
found, in the forest or on the prairie, on the mountain or in 
the valley, that should not hear the Bible read, and the praises 
of God sung, and the genuine doctrines of salvation through 
Christ proclaimed. We need not pause here long to show 
that we are not speaking in a spirit of boasting, nor claiming 
that there were absolutely no defects in the early Methodist 
Church, or that many things might not have been done better, 
and more might have been done; nor to utter any of those 
criticisms that even a friend might point out, and that enemies 
have repeated so often in ephemeral publications that find so 
few readers; nor need we pause long to declare that what 
other branches of the Church of Christ did in the older parts 
of the country, and with their solid machinery, and even by 
their own peculiar modes of evangelization, is all fully appre- 
ciated by us. But after all due qualifications are made, it 
simply indicates an absence of good sense or of a fair spirit 
not to see that what the new nation needed was a new Church 
—both old as man in principle and doctrine, but both new in 
form, in aim, in development, in elasticity, in success. The 
new nation was not compelled to wait for the new Church—for 
the Constitution of the nation was not adopted till 1789, but 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized in 1784. They 
were fitted to each other. Each was the combined product of 
human wisdom and Divine Providence. Both the nation and 
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the Church existed before the Revolution ; both reluctantly 
severed their connection with the mother country ; both organ- 
ized constitutions about the same time; both were federal, 
and yet composed of smaller units; independent, and yet 
united ; and both had a similar mission, one in politics and the 
other in religion, and that mission was to show to the world 
some of the latest results of thought and experience, and to 
stimulate other organizations of their respective classes into a 
higher life. It was fortunate, too, that the Church did not 
copy from the State ; but, following out its own ideas under the 
guidance of Divine Providence, it did develop into a grand 
federal Church—compact as one, and yet made up of smaller 
units, independent and uniform. 

All the Churches in this country, so far as they have presented 
a pure Christianity, have contributed to save the nation. The 
work of some has been to explore and encourage the strangers 
to come together and organize Christian societies; others have 
given more attention to schools; but all have been quick to 
avail themselves of new methods, and to seize upon new agencies, 
to spread intelligence, to reach the conscience, and lead men 
to a righteous life. The mottoes of the Methodists are: ‘“‘ No 
Church without a minister, no minister without a Church.” “All 
employed, and always employed.” Notime is lost by the min- 
ister in seeking a settlement, and no timeis lost by the Church 
in seeking some one to settle. As in a monarchy “the king 
never dies,” and in a republic “ the president never dies,” so 
every Methodist Society may say, Our minister never dies— 
for when one leaves another comes, and when the itinerant 
steps out of one home he steps into another. Now, we do not 
deny that this system has its inconveniences, and trials, and ex- 
penses, for every human contrivance, and divine too, has its 
limitations; but we aver that the inconveniences of the itin- 
erancy are more than balanced by its advantages; and even 
the most skeptical on the subject cannot deny that for a coun- 
try situated as the United States of America has been for the 
past century, and is likely to be for a century to come, no other 
system could possibly have met, or could now meet, the demand. 

We have peculiar reason, then, on this National Centenary, 
to thank God. Let us draw correct pictures of the past, that 
our children with us may recognize the goodness and wisdom 
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of God. Let us call attention to the missionary work still 
going on in the sparsely-settled portions of our country, and 
in the newer barbarism of our large cities, and in distant parts 
of the world. Let us show our children how, from time to 
time, our polity has been modified during the past century, 
ever maintaining a fidelity to the right spirit of the Church, 
which is to evangelize men—to “spread scriptural holiness 
through these lands.” In accordance with this spirit a dele- 
gated General Conference has been organized, and finally, 
lay delegates have been called into it; the powers of the 
Annual Conferences have been increased, and perhaps soon lay 
delegates will be admitted to them; District Conferences have 
been re-established, composed of both ministers and laymen ; 
the rights and privileges of both ministers and members have 
been defined ; large publishing interests have been developed ; 
Sunday-schools have become universal, and a Sunday-School 
Union has been created with a wonderful machinery; a Mis- 
sionary Society has been constituted among the leading organ- 
izations of the kind in the world; a Board of Church Exten- 
sion, and a F'reedman’s Aid Society, and a Board of Education. 
Call attention, too, to the system of Church periodicals, almost 
as sui generis to American Methodism as the itinerancy, where- 
by, without personal profits or the temptations to personal am- 
bition, a periodical literature, both loyal and independent, has 
been secured, which is almost an astonishment to itself. Call 
attention, also, to the patriotism of the ministers and mémbers 
of this Church in common with other Christians, when a new 
flag was set up and slavery attempted to divide the nation. 
Fail not also to observe that during this century American 
Christianity has signalized itself by the decision that alcohol 
is poisonous to the healthy body, and productive of innumer- 
able evils, and pre-eminently dangerous in a republic, where 
a sound intellectual and moral and religions condition of the 
people is necessary for safety, and that the Methodists are, and 
from the beginning always have been, united and in the van- 
guard in protesting against dram-drinking and dram-selling, 
and all participation in the production of drunkenness and the 
inevitable ruin which follows. 

Do not fail to notice that all these new forms of activity, 
when proposed, met with more or less opposition from the timid 
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and the unimaginative, who, having little or no power to in- 
vent, and little or no courage to enter new fields, must be in- 
structed and led by the more far-seeing and daring till success 
has put its ¢mprimatur gn a project, and then the conserva- 
tives rapidly wheel into line in its defense. 

And should the spirit of prophecy burn within you, fear not 
to utter the prediction that the next century will witness as 
great reforms and novelties of thought and action as the past. 
For God is not partial to generations or centuries. Each has 
its work to do. 

The imaginative and inventive and constructive powers of 
men will never slumber. Principles abide, phenomena change. 
“Old paths” take .new windings, and require new motive 
power, and present new scenery, when they lead into new ter- 
ritory. When the world is finished it will probably be burned 
up, and a stagnant Church that looks only at the past will soon 
find itself out of time and out of place. 

If it should be thought best to fortify these views by a 
further analogy with the nation, it will be appropriate to call 
attention to like changes that have occurred in the political 
field. Even the Constitution of the United States has been 
changed—strengthening its spirit—and none of the original 
thirteen States is now living under the same written Constitu- 
tion it had a hundred years ago. The home spinning-wheel 
and dye-pot have been made obsolete by the great factories 
whose machinery represents the best inventive power of the 
world, and supplies the markets of distant nations ; agriculture 
has assumed a new magnitude, or the multitudes now swarm- 
ing the land could not be fed; all the banking and commerce 
of a hundred years ago would hardly equal the business now 
represented by our “ fractional currency ;” though mines have 
been discovered, and America alone has about doubled all the 
gold and silver that had been accumulated from time imme- 
morial down to one century ago, yet our wise legislators and 
business men are finding out how to do business almost with- 
oat any; steam propels our ships and our carriages ; artificial 
iron rivers belt and flow through the country in all direc- 
tions; printed pages are more numerous than the leaves of the 
forest ; the lightning carries our messages to the ends of the 
earth. 
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Also, besides these and other similar and often-repeated ac- 
complishments, it may be well to note that the horizon still has 
its threatening clouds as well as its streaks of light, and it is 
not yet absolutely certain whether the first quarter of the next 
century will be clear weather or stormy. 

Labor is growing restive and clamorous. Debt presses so 
heavily that shoulders begin to ache, and men of easy con- 
science inquire whether there cannot be some more agreeable 
relief than paying it. International leagues are dreamed of 
that shall render war almost impossible. Evangelical Alliances 
suggest that the present checker-board map of Protestantism 
might be made more seemly to the eye, and to represent a 
more agreeable adjustment of forces; even the old feud be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism seems at times to be 
fading toward obsolescence ; but atheism has more, and more 
open, advocates than ever before—and thus, as in all past time, 
light and darkness mingle, the tares and the wheat grow to- 
gether, and there is the same stimulant to work, and the same 
need of fear and faith, for the future. 

But the General Conference has directed that the people 
be requested to express their gratitude to Almighty God by 
making contributions of money for education. All see the ap- 
propriateness of this direction. Christianity and education are 
inseparably connected. Divorce them and each degenerates 
into an instrument of evil, and will perish. In this country 
there is no formal union of Church and State, and on ‘this ac- 
count several great difficulties have arisen peculiar to our na- 
tion, and known to other nations only as they approximate our 
condition of a free State and a free Church. Though the 
State cannot support the ministers of religion and the institu- 
tions of Christianity, it demands the right to support teachers 
of secular science, and art, and literature, and the institutions 
of education. It would betray ignorance to deny that some 
practical difficulties arise which have not yet reached their 
final solution or produced their full effects. 

Shall our public schools become more and more secular, 
until finally they either ignore God and Revelation altogether, 
or admit the views of all sects of Christians—Catholics and 
Protestants—heathen, and infidels of every kind, on the same 
platform, and without discrimination? Or shall the difficulty 
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be solved by confining public education to what can be learned 
without exciting or suggesting any religious thought whatever, 
such as the simply mechanical part of education, reading and 
writing, and perhaps also mathematics, pure and applied, and 
certain parts of other methods of thought? Logically, one 
or the other of these solutions must be reached. It must be 
the toleration of all dogmas, or it must be confinement to un- 
disputed territory. The only third course possible is to allow 
the public schools (illogically) to teach positively those views 
of religion which are accordant with what a decided majority 
of the people believe. 

Now this third course, illogical though it may be, is what 
will usually prevail, for neither men’s convictions nor actions 
practically are determined by logic—whether they ought to be 
or not. 

How evident is it, therefore, that the Church in this country 
has peculiar demands for educational work! She ought to 
have schools in which her own tenets, the positive truths of 
Christianity, shall be recognized and explained, and in which 
the mutual relations of all sciences and Christianity shall be 
fully and fearlessly investigated. Especially does she need in- 
stitutions of higher education of this kind. Academies, col- 
leges, theological schools, universities, she has and must have. 
It is waste of mental power and time to theorize on abstract 

“questions connected with such a subject as this. We must 
meet the demands of the hour, and thus best provide for the 
future. Our fathers were pre-eminently practical. John 
Wesley did not pause to inquire how the Episcopaey which 
he sanctioned would compare with the old, or whether class- 
meetings and band-meetings were not like auricular confession, 
but he saw a demand and met it. So have his followers usually 
attempted to do. Our itinerancy, conferences, book concerns, 
various boards and societies, our institutions of learning, are 
all founded to meet a demand. 

When the demand for any one ceases it should cease, when 
the demand changes it should change. Never before was 
there so great an educational demand in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of the United States as to-day, and therefore it 
should be met. We need the accession of a thousand well- 
educated ministers every year, and shall soon need two thon- 
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sand, to fill vacancies and enter upon the open fields, We 
have the men, and we have nearly all the schools needed ; but 
the schools need strengthening, and a majority of men need 
help while studying. Here, then, is the demand. 

The committee of the General Conference seem to have 
given this subject thorough attention, and the conclusion which 
they reached should be carried out. The gratitude of the peo- 
ple shall be expressed in pecuniary contributions devoted to 
the cause of education, in part to the local institutions, and in 
part to a general fund under the charge of the Board of Edu- 
cation, the income of which shall be used to aid in the educa- 
tion of needy young men called to the ministry, and of needy 
young women called to the missionary work in our Church. 

The only objection made to any part of this plan has been 
that the people are called upon too often and too urgently to 
contribute money. This is the old cry of avarice and indiffer- 
ence. Money is the representative of labor—that and nothing 
more. The man who contributes a dollar gives to the cause 
as much labor as the dollar will command. “Go work in my 
vineyard,” is binding upon every man. All Christians desire 
to fulfill the command. By the division of labor incident to 
a high civilization many are deprived of the privilege of reach- 
ing the maximum of their ability to do good by actual personal 
Christian service. They must work by money. <A farmer 
does not personally do all his sowing, and planting, and har- 
vesting ; he hires laborers and cultivates the soil by money. 
We support missionaries by money. We print books and 
circulate them by money. We double, nay, we indefinitely 
multiply, our personal influence by money. Destroy the banks, 
the currency, the money of the nation, and we relapse into 
barbarism, and the greater part of the people are paralyzed 
and must die. 

Occasionally a timid Christian, having a weak faith in the 
vitality of Christianity, and in its power to bear large respon- 
sibility, has expressed a fear that the Church will become cor- 
rupted by obtaining possession of funds or permanent property. 
This is the old sophism that Christianity can thrive only in an 
atmosphere of ignorance and poverty. If this be so, our re- 
ligion is unworthy of its Founder. If this be so, Christianity is 
doomed to defeat, for the world will constantly grow in wealth 
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and knowledge in proportion to its reception of Christianity. 
Thus in the end Christianity will destroy itself. These both 
advance in a ratio more rapid than the increase of population. 
Machinery of every kind lessens the necessity for physical toil, 
and various methods are continually discovered to preserve 
and perpetuate a large part of the fruit of labor, physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual, and thus to give each generation a better 
starting. place than its predecessor. The civilized surpass the 
savage chiefly in the accumulation of capital. Capital prop- 
erly employed is strength and safety. It is not dross and cor- 
ruption. 

The erection of a house of worship is the funding of so much 
capital, the income of which is to be devoted to religions pur- 
poses. The building costs, it may be, $20,000, and is paid for 
when dedicated by ‘the Church and congregation who happen 
then to occupy it; but it may stand a century, or several cen- 
turies, and scoommodate many generations of worshipers, who 
are simply required to keep it in repair. Now has the first 
generation committed an injustice, or even an impolicy, by thus 
creating a fund for their successors? May not those who enter 
upon the labors of their fathers be reasonably expected to be 
more liberal in the support of the general interests of the 
Church? It has been found that preaching, without building 
churches, is generally useless. The effect is for the most part 
transitory, and the labor is wasted, for the want of an accumu- 
lation of material wealth. 

The business of the world, it is found, needs the accumula. 
tion of capital. But especially is this true of the great work 
of education. 

To give all the reasons for this proposition fairly would re- 
quire much more space than is allotted to this article, and we 
therefore ask the reader closely to examine for himself the few 
following statements :— 

The work of obtaining an education, if entered upon volun- 
tarily, requires more faith, and perseverance, and self-denial, 
than any other common enterprise. The reward is not imme- 
diate. The harvest is not to be gathered in three months, nor 
till “after many years.” The temptations to superficiality, to 
a short cut to success, arising from the seeming prosperity of 
many who have made the briefest preparation possible, seduce 
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many from the task. But athorough education of our leaders 
in thought is a common benefit to the entire people. The ad- 
vantage is as great, perhaps greater, to others than to those 
who devote themselves to this task. They raise the standard 
of society, even if their own personal profits are sometimes 
small. The best schools themselves are endowments. They 
always have been ; we suppose they always must be. A student 
pays for his education in our best schools only a small fraction 
of what it actually costs, But a sweeping and undiscrimina- 
ting endowment does not accomplish all the good purposes 
which we seek. There are many, especially those who are 
studying for the ministry, and design solely to consecrate their 
educated ability to Christ’s work, who need assistance during 
those long years of toil and faith when they are laying the 
foundation for the highest usefulness to mankind. They are 
not adopting public opinion, but their own judgment and con- 
science as a guide, 

Now to fear any palsying or corrupting effects of a money 
endowment to aid such men, to be consistent, should fear the 
building of a church or a parsonage, and betrays a lack of con- 
fidence in human nature, and especially in Christianized human 
nature, that is altogether unbecoming to a Christian of the 
nineteenth century. We want positive, not negative men ; 
heroic, not timid men. We want faith, and enterprise, and 
work, not fear. We want wise plans and prompt execution and 
a prophetic instinct. Events develop too fast for suspi¢ious and 
faint-hearted men. Facts outstrip our hopes—but the facts fall 
far short of the possibilities. We spend too much time in boast- 
ing of what happens, and too little in lamenting that greater 
results were not secured—but both boasting and lamenting are 
useless unless they lead us to do our duty better now. 

We are not called upon to have much patience with prophets 
of evil. They have always abounded, but what good purpose 
they can serve, if any, remains to be discovered. 


“Imperial Cesar dead, and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 


And so these opposers of enterprise may possibly be of use 
after death, but they are impediments while they appear to 
live. Nor should Church leaders be always looking back- 
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ward. The triumphant follies of the past will never con- 
quer again. They are mortally wounded, and there is nothing 
less capable of resurrection than an expired or dying folly. The 
Church will never re-enact the absurdities of thedark ages. The 
State is now able to take care of itself, The civilized world is 
fast becoming republican and democratic. In republics, as in 
the United States, Christ’s Church will be divided into sects or 
branches, as undoubtedly it ought to be. Some of them are 
parasites—false branches. Some of them abandon the tree, and, 
tending downward, strike root for themselves—if they continue 
to live—and are no longer a part of the Church of Christ. But 
the main body of branches, various as they may be in form, 
and foliage, and fruit, if they “abide in Christ,” are alive. 
Now under such a state of things, the Churches are called 
upon to exert themselves to the utmost, to avail themselves of 
all the privileges safely tendered to them in a free State. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has now funded in 
houses of worship about $70,000,000; in parsonages, about 
$9,000,000; and in schools, about $16,000,000. To what 
extent are these funds abused? Would to God they could be 
doubled by the spontaneous offerings of the people within the 
next ten years! It could be done and not a Methodist thereby 
suffer hunger for a day, or be deprived of comfortable clothing, 
or of the means of taking care of his children. We live in a 
land of wealth, and to most of us the problem is unsolved: 
How much good could be done with our talents—material, in- 
tellectual, and moral? When the Church begins seriously to 
ask this question, and prays for wisdom to see the truth, and 
for will to execute it, the mighty possibilities in Christendom 
will begin to array themselves in fact. 

But it is objected by some that these centennial celebrations 
are coming too frequently! We had the first Centennial of 
Wesleyan Methodism in 1836, and then the Centennial of 
American Methodism in 1866, and now, forsooth, comes an- 
other appeal for expressions of gratitude and joy in 1876; how 
many more may we expect? Let a few facts aid us to a right 
conclusion on this subject. 

Of the 7,576 preachers connected with the Conferences in 
1866, about 5,803 are reported as still connected with the Con- 
ferences in 1873. In other words, 1,773 ministers died or left 
Fourts Series, Vor. XXVI.—85 
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the Conferences in seven years. Allowing the same rate to 
continue, 759 more of the old number will die or retire 
before 1876, leaving 5,044 members of the Conferences who 
were members in 1866. This 5,000 will include nearly all the 
superannuated and supernumerary preachers. But the whole 
number of ministers in the Conferences in 1873 was 10,571, or 
an average annual increase since 1866 of 428. Allowing the 
same rate of increase for the next three years, the whole num- 
ber in 1876 will be 11,855. Out of the 12,000 ministers that 
will be connected with the Conferences in 1876, only 5,044, or 
considerably less than one half, were connected with the Con- 
ferences in 1866. 

Now it is well-known that changes among the laity are far 
more rapid than among the ministers. Seldom does a minis- 
ter leave a Conference except by death. The membership, em- 
bracing people of all ages, in this migratory country, change 
rapidly. We may safely say, and be within the truth, that of 
the 1,750,000 persons who may be enrolled as members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1876, not more than half a 
million were members in 1866. There will be 7,000 minis- 
ters and more than a million of members who will not -have 
had opportunity to give a dollar at any Centennial celebration 
of Methodism! Why deprive them of this glorious privilege, 
simply because their fathers and mothers had a Centennial in 
1866, and their grandparents in 1836? They desire the priv- 
ilege in their day and generation; and they hope their poster- 
ity will have a rousing celebration in 1884, the Centenary of 
the establishment of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

There is an eminent appropriateness in this proposed expres- 
sion of patriotic Christian exultation. The Baptists of the 
United States have already entered upon a preparation for 
such a celebration with their accustomed zeal, and with great 
promise of success. No very careful observer of men and in- 
stitutions can have failed to notice that communities are often 
strongest where theoretically they are weakest. Danger begets 
providence, while presumption insures defeat. 

The Baptists claim to be made up of independent con- 
gregations, ard therefore, when they do work organically, 
it is with a united and heavy tread. Their success in edu- 
cational enterprises is remarkable, and instructive to the 
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whole Church, And the “American Baptist Educational 
Commission” are planning for a universal Centennial cele- 
bration. They propose to act through “ Advisory Commit- 
tees” “in Boston, Chicago, Richmond, and Nashville;” the 
Central Commission having its office in New York. “The 
members of the Advisory Committees are from many States, 
and it will be the duty of these committees, through those mem- 
bers, to promote local organizations in all the States of their 
respective sections. State Conventions can take measures 
to promote associational organizations, and these last will have 
completed the task of organization only when every Church 
and congregation shall be the theater of the operations of a 
Centennial society or.Church. This is the ideal of organization 
—to the extent to which it is made real, other things being 
equal, the celebration will be universal and universally success- 
ful.” Already they are publishing a periodical called “ The 
Centennial,” from which the above is quoted; and we earn- 
estly pray that they may, and entertain no doubt that they 
will, have abundant success. We expect to see them raise 
several million dollars for their educational institutions in 
1876. 

So far as we are informed, the Bishops of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, in their address to the General Conference of 1872, 
were the first to recommend a celebration of this kind. The 
initiatory steps are thus taken, but it is pre-eminently an en- 
terprise that requires systematic labor. The object of this 
article is to call attention to this great work. More than any 
similar preceding enterprise it is intrusted to the spontaneous 
interest of the people. It confides less in machinery, more in 
heart. Never was a nation from whom gratitude was more be- 
coming than the United States of America; never a body of 
Christians more earnestly and reasonably called upon to ex- 
press their gratitude than the “ Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America.” The Bishops have made the 
motion, the General Conference has seconded it; what will be 
the decision of the ministers and people? 
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Arr. IIl.—DR. BENDER ON THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IDEA OF MIRACLES. 


PREPARED FROM THE GERMAN BY PROF. J. P. LACROIX. 
{ARTICLE SECOND.] 


3. Miracles in the realm of nature and in the person of 
Christ. 

It is remarkable that the occurrences to be considered under 
this head—occurrences which present the miracle at the acme 
of its supernatural greatness, and which by their results seem, 
as it were, to transcend the miracle-conception entertained by 
the sacred writers—do not in reality change this conception in 
the least. Only this much is striking in their narratives—that 
their personal judgment seems to be struck dumb in the pres- 
ence of the inexplicable divine reality of which they feel the 
workings. The rise in their descriptions does not keep pace 
with the rise in the wonderfulness of the occurrences described. 
On the contrary, their explanatory hints and observations fall 
tamer into the background, precisely at the points where we 
would have expected that they should portray them in the 
highest and most magic colors of the miraculous. 

Their fancy, very evidently, did not add anything to the 
pictures. In the presence of the earnest, incomprehensible, 
transcendent majesty of these most miraculous of miracles, 
their mere human judgment bowed itself in adoring silence, 
so as to let the miracles themselves speak all the more elo- 
quently. No exclamation of astonishmenf, no intentional dis- 
playing of the wonderful, no curious intrusion into its secret, 
no pleasure-taking in miracle-portraiture, disturbs or renders 
suspicious the plain realistic narrative. The miracles them- 
selves are made to proclaim the glory of God, who works such 
wonders in the interest of man. 

1. We consider here, first, the miraculous feeding of multi- 
tudes. The disciples are just returned from their first mission, 
and have related to their Master the great things which they 
had wrought. Jesus, needing repose himself, and wishing the 
same to them, desires to retire with them into the quiet region 
beyond the Sea of Galilee. But the people, stirred up by “ the 
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former signs which he had done,” anticipate his purpose. As 
he disembarks from the lake he finds a multitude before him, 
as a herd without a shepherd, and is moved to deep compas- 
sion. He forgets his weariness, and turns about and teaches 
the people until toward night. And the people, absorbed in 
his words of life, forget that their food is consumed, that their 
homes are afar, and that little or nothing is to be had on the 
spot, until, at last, the disciples interrupt the interesting scene, 
and remind the Lord that man needs not only heavenly but 
also earthly bread. He at once perceives the helpless condi- 
tion of the people, the approaching night, and the barrenness 
of the neighborhood. Why should not God, who had given 
him power to heal the sick and raise the dead, also give him the 
power to make much out of little, in order to quiet the hunger 
of the thousands who had been brought into this condition by 
their intent listening to his words of life ? 

Such was the significant occasion of the miracle. The mir- 
acle itself is familiar to all. Jesus gives thanks, and distrib- 
utes to his disciples the few loaves and fishes, that they may 
therewith feed the multitude. The writers do not explain how 
this was done. That, however, their idea is that of a miracu- 
lous increase of the scant store, and not that of a miraculous 
satiation of so many thousands with so little, is very clear from 
the fact that all of them eat, and that Jesus enjoins upon them 
the gathering up of what remained—not to show how great a 
miracle had been wrought, but “ that nothing be lost” of that 
which God had graciously granted. 

The incident related by John, of the turning of water into 
wine by Jesus at Cana, is dignified above all comparison with 
a mere external, intended miracle of display, by the fact that 
it is called forth by the embarrassment of the marriage family, 
and is wrought only at the moment when this embarrassment 
threatened sadly to interrupt the flow of the joyous occasion. 
The miracle is, therefore, morally conditioned. Jesus meets 
the moral exigency by an extraordinary call upon nature. Here, 
also, the sacred writer is sparing of his words; there is no dis- 
play ; there is not the least attempt at describing the process 
of the wonderful change. The request of his mother, which 
betrayed a total misconception of the moral conditionment of 
his miracle-working power, he rejects with emphasis, Instead 
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of the miracle of display which she desired, he bides his time, 
and then works only a miracle of modest, helpful love, and 
known as such only to the disciples. (John ii.) 

2. In close connection with the above-mentioned miraculous 
feeding of the multitude stands the account of Jesus’s mirac- 
ulous walking upon the waters of the Lake of Gennesaret. 
The miracle of feeding had brought the popular conviction of 
his Messianic character to very emphatic expression. To avoid 
being tumultuously proclaimed king of Israel he had to flee. 
When, at a later hour, he looked about for his disciples, they 
were already far out upon the lake. Hence the occasion for 
him to overtake them over the billowy pathway. The body 
of Jesus seems either to have stood here above the laws of 
ordinary gravitation, or the spiritual will inhabiting it offered 
to them a neutralizing counterpoise. Christ’s answer to sink- 
ing Peter implies, at least, that the miracle was not simply the 
magical expression of a superhuman power, but rather the ex- 
pression of a faith-inspired personal capability of spiritually 
influencing his material body. (Mark vi, 45, and parallels.) 

The idea of the spiritual quality of the body of Jesus, not to 
say of its immateriality—as implied in his transfiguration, in 
his post-resurrection appearings, and in the sentiment of Peter 
(Acts ii, 24) that death could not hold him fast—is implied also 
in the account of Luke (iv, 30) as to his rescuing himself from 
a murderous-minded mob in Nazareth. This assumption, how- 
ever, of his bodily nature into his spiritual essence (if we may 
use this enigmatical expression for a very enigmatical thing) 
appears only on the rarest and most critical moments of his 
life to have, as it were, overcome or metamorphosed the ma- 
teriality of his corporeity. 

8. This wonderful spiritual power of Jesus seems to find its 
highest expression when he directly utters a command to physi- 
cal nature, and is obeyed. The miracle of the stilling of the sea 
lies not in the stilling itself, but in its being suddenly stilled 
at the word of the Master. 

The seemingly most capricious use of his power is where 
Jesus’s will acts like a magnet in drawing hundreds of fishes 
into the nets of the disciples—as typical of the success of their 
future fishing for men. But the narrative bears all the marks 
of authenticity. The incident that Peter, in astonishment, 
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falls at his Master’s feet and begs forgiveness for his unbelief, 
(Luke v, 8,) could hardly have been invented. So deep was 
the impression made upon the disciples by this, that the Lord, 
when risen, repeats the same miracle (John xxi) in order to 
impress upon the doubting apostles that it is now the very 
same Lord who would renew his impressive charge to them of 
“feeding his lambs.” 

4, A very different kind of miracle in the person of Jesus 
was a certain kind of knowledge—a knowledge of a clear and 
intuitive character, which needed not the help of the usual 
mediate links of sensuous and spiritual experience. We do 
not so much refer to his predictions of his own death and of 
the downfall of Jerusalem, (which he might logically have in- 
ferred as moral and historical necessities ;) nor to his knowledge 
of divine things, for which he possessed, in his Divine nature 
and in his substantial union with God, supernatural sources ; 
nor to his prediction of his resurrection, which might have 
been assured to him by his own consciousness of the immortal- 
ity of his spiritual character; but we refer especially to a large 
number of incidental remarks of Jesus, which seem to imply a 
knowledge as contrary to all usual experience as do his mira- 
cles on the field of nature ; such, for example, as his detailed 
direction as to where a certain colt should be found, (Mark 
xi, 2,) as to where a man bearing a pitcher should be met, 
(Luke xxii, 10,) also John xi, 11, and other similar cases. 

5. We come, lastly, to the crowning miracle in the person 
of Jesus—his resurrection. ‘It is very natural that, in the de- 
tails as to this stupendous occurrence, there should be slight 
discrepancies. A certain series of facts, however, is well 
vouched for. It is certain that Jesus died on the cross in 
great anguish of soul. This is attested, not only by the Gos- 
pels, but by the collective body of the Epistles. In fact, the 
whole New Testament bases the certainty of the forgiving grace 
of the Father upon the death and resurrection of the Son. 
Death came upon Christ sooner than usual in such cases; for 
before Pilate gives the body to Joseph he feels the need of 
ascertaining that Jesus was already really dead. 

On the second morning after his decease certain female dis- 
ciples find his grave empty. An angel explains this, and bids 
them to look for the Risen One in Galilee. Other disciples 
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also see his empty grave. The miracle itself, which the Apoc- 
ryphal Gospels depict so gaudily, is not described in the New 
Testament at all. Jesus died; the grave is empty; Jesus ap- 
pears alive. That is all that the evangelists know. The stu- 
pendous miracle itself they can no more explain than we. But 
that hinders neither them nor us from admitting this funda- 
mental fact of Christianity. What the cause of this miracle 
was, they only say by implication; it could, to their minds, 
have been nothing other than simply the power of God. 

We have now passed the chief classes of miracles in review. 
They rise from the grade of simple cures of diseases to an ab- 
solute domination over nature and over the realm of death. 
What the sacred writers saw and knew of these miracles they 
have stated in the simplest language possible. As to the real 
cause of the miracles, we have seen that their narrators refer 
them either directly or impliedly to the hand of God. 

It now remains for us to examine this point in a more sum- 
mary manner. We, therefore, ask :— 

How do the New Testament writers conceive of the miracles 
as being wrought ? 

The New Testament shares in this peculiarity of the Old, 
that it does not stop at second causes—at nature and at creat- 
ures—but uniformly refers to the ultimate cause ofall things, 
namely, God. The collective universe exists only in and 
through God ; and the infinite, ever-near spiritual God is the 
ultimate and living power which produces all things through 
the might of his volition. 

The answer, therefore, which the New Testament writers 
give to our inquiry as to the ultimate cause of miracles, is con- 
cisely comprehended in the expression dévay¢ cod, “ power of 
God.” Now, that by applying this merely general conception 
to miracles they do not intend to tone down their miraculous 
character, but, on the contrary, to emphasize it, appears evident 
from the following considerations: 1. Because in recording 
miracles they frequently attribute them to the “ power of God ” 
in an especially direct manner ; 2. Because by this expression 
they do not put miracles in the same rank with other ordinary 
occurrences, but in fact simply emphasize their inexplicability. 
Of course, it is not merely the “power of God” which char- 
acterizes miracles; for this power is the ground of all natural 
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occurrences ; but it is the special circumstances under which 
the power of God is called into action. 

The dtvauic Oeod is, then, the real cause of all miracles. In 
this sense Luke aftirms quite summarily in regard to Jesus’s 
healing work : kai dévawe Kupiov iv el 70 léo0ai airovc, and the 
power of the Lord was active to their healing.” (v,17.) Thus 
also Peter explains the miraculous working of Jesus; drt 6 Oed¢ 
qv per’ abrod, * because God was with him.” (Acts x, 38.) It 
is the uniform view of the apostles that God raised Jesus froin 
the dead. Even the ability of the risen Lord to become visible 
is attributed to God. (Acts x, 40.) As God had raised the 
Lord, so the apostle hopes that he will also raise the disciples : 
dua rig Svvduews abrod, “by h*s own power.” (1 Cor. vi, 14.) 
With manifest allusion to the raising of Jesus, Peter calls God 
the raiser of thedead. (2 Cor. i, 9.) And the same thought 
appears frequently elsewhere; for example, Eph. i, 19. So 
also rest upon the power of God all the spiritual effects 
which Jesus brought into play as second causes, such as speak- 
ing with tongues, the gift of prophecy, etc. (See Col. i, 11; 
2 Tim. i, 7.) 

Jesus himself expresses earnestly and emphatically the same 
view. The Gospel of John is especially replete with declara- 
tions of Jesus as to his personal inability, and as to his being 
thoroughly determined by the power of God; even though 
this power of God was in fact an integral part of his own 
nature, nevertheless he had to retain it in his control, and set 
it into activity, by the whole energy of his personal faith and 
will. John makes Jesus say directly that he does his works 
(which are yet not his) in the name of his Father. (x, 25.) Jesus 
shows to the people many works é& tod Ilatpé¢, “ from the 
Father.” He does the works rot Iatpéc, “of the Father.” 
They are the proofs of his communion with God. (x, 37.) 

And the Jesus of the synoptics expresses himself in the same 
manner. He sees in his own acts the finger of God; nay, he 
does them, év daxridw Oeod, “ with the finger of God,” (Luke 
xi, 20,) that is, by virtue of the divine divawe, “power.” He 
casts out devils, év IIvevpare Geod, “ with the Spirit of God.” He 
exhorts those whom he healed to thank God for their cure. 
He prays before working miracles; for example, Mark vi, 10. 
The people recognize in the acts of Jesus a visitation of God, 
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and are astonished at the yeyadedry¢ Oeod, “ mighty power of 
God,” (Luke ix, 43,) manifested in his miracles. 

This dvvajc Oeod is, of course, not outside of Jesus. He 
does not sustain to it a merely mechanical or moral relation, 
as if were, borrowing it simply for the moment of the act, and 
then being again entirely divested of it; but it is substantially 
present in him as his personal possession. In the presence of 
this spiritual power of God as immanent in Jesus the demons 
quake and tremble. The question, however, as to how the 
divine power can be given to him from above, and yet be also 
his own free possession, the sacred writers leave unsettled. 

This much, however, is clearly implied: that the power of 
God that dwells in him, and that constitutes his divine nature, 
is by no means a mere mechanical or physical possession ; 
on the contrary, he must, as real man, lay hold upon his 
divine nature by moral effort, and call it into action only by 
moral volitions. He does this chiefly by prayer. His superhu- 
man miraculous power is based upon his life-communion with 
God as kept up by personal faith. Jesus is the mediate cause, 
God is the primary cause, of miracles. But this mediate cause 
is a free human person ; it works dynamically, but it is capa- 
ble of so working only by the fact that it bears the “power 
of God” realiter in itself. This possession would be of purely 
metaphysical character were its preservation and employment 
not conditional upon the faith and prayers of Jesus. 

In the very same manner does the New Testament present 
the miracles of the apostles. The miracle of pentecost is ex- 
pressly explained by Peter as the fulfillment of the promise 
that God would pour out his Spirit upon all flesh. The mir- 
acles of the apostles spring of divine impulsion. In this 
spirit they utter the prayer (Acts iv, 29) that God would 
stretch forth his hand: el¢ taow kai onueia nai tépata yiveoOat, 
for healing and for the working of miracles. In general 
God lives in his saints as spirit and power, tvetywa kat divaue, 
(1 Cor. ii,4.) In Acts xv, 12, stands the broad and direct decla- 
ration that the miracles of the disciples were wrought by God 
through them. We thus find here, also, the view that the 
primary cause of miracles is the living God, and that their 
instrumental causes are God’s power or his Spirit, which have 
poured themselves out in the life of the apostles. 
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But we find also that the apostles healed in the name of 
Jesus. In fact, Jesus seems, in their consciousness, to have as- 
sumed the place of God. (See Acts ix, 1-20, and many simi- 
lar texts.) Do these ideas—that God is the cause of miracles, 
and that Jesus is the cause of miracles—exclude each other ? 
Not according to the spirit of the New Testament. Both 
ideas are sometimes united in the same text, for example, 
Acts iii, 12-16; iv, 30. The solution is not very difficult. 
The divine miracle-working power appeared to the apostles 
first in Jesus, and, indeed, as his personal possession ; whereas 
they themselves rise to a share in this virtue of the kingdom 
of God only, as it were, by a paroxysm of spiritual aspira- 
tion. Miracles were Christ’s daily work ; but he wrought them 
by faith in God. The apostles hold fast to Christ as the sole 
manifestation of the miracle-power of God; but they do not 
thereby forget that the ultimate source of Ais power was God 
himself. As Jesus was to them the incarnated God, it was 
quite natural that, in their popular speech, they should stop at 
him rather than uniformly penetrate on to his ideal transcen- 
dant essence. 

Having now reached the close of our inquiry as to the New 
Testament conception of miracles, we are prepared to sum- 
marize the result. This result may be stated under the follow- 
ing heads :— 

1. Miracles, like the whole system of historical Christianity, 
rest upon a relatively new and real outpouring of the same 
Divine Spirit which pervades the collective universe, but 
finds in miracles simply the intensest manifestation of its all- 
vivifying power. 

.2. Miracles are, accordingly, only the acme-points at which, 
either in the sphere of nature or of human life, this Spirit 
actively virtualizes the fullness and power of its entrance into 
human history. 

8. These specific manifestations are, as in contrast to the 
organic and regular workings in which this Spirit assumes a 
so-called natural existence, strictly conditioned upon an in- 
“viting and receptive spiritual effort on the part of their per- 
sonal instruments. 

4, The various forms of miracles—the cures, the visions, the 
appearances, and the physical miracles—rest upon the same 
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Spirit-power and the same moral and natural conditions; their 
diffference lies not in their essence, nor in their mode, (and 
hence not in the miracle at all,) but in the circumstances of the 
manifestation of the power. 

5. As contrasted with the Spirit-power and the moral con- 
ditions, the so-called curative means, (spittle, etc.,) as incident- 
al media of the miracle-working power, fall entirely into in- 
significance. While the specific miracle-power cannot be 
found in the predisposition of the persons or of the circum- 
stances, yet every miracle, even in its origin, is conditioned by 
the spiritual and natural order of things into which it enters, 
and in its form it is an organic link in the general order of 
nature. Neither the sensuous nor the abstractly absolute mir- 
acle is the miracle of the New Testament. 

6. While at bottom it is the volitionally-dominated might 
of the all-pervading life-force of God that works the miracles, 
yet have Jesus, and also the other recipients of the new Spirit, 
a share in this work—in so far as they perform miracles, either 
by the measure of the divine Spirit already given them, or, 
by the prayers of their own spirit, set into miraculous action 
the life-spirit of God. 

7. As the miracle is in form a strictly natural occurrence, 
it needs for its explanation no other cause than the cause of 
all occurrences in general—the life-spirit of God. That this 
Spirit attained to the greatest intensity of its power in the 
process of founding the kingdom of God—an intensity result- 
ing in an unheard-of quickness of operation, and rendering 
almost superfluous the ordinary organs and means of its action 
—such is properly the New Testament conception of miracles. 

II. Having ascertained what conception the authors of the 
New Testament entertained as to the nature of miracles, we 
next inquire, What worth did they place upon them ? 

To answer this is a much easier task. Nevertheless we find 
also here very variant and contradictory views. There are 
some who base their faith in Jesus chiefly upon his miracles, 
regarding them as the principal proof of his divinity ; others 
hold these mere “ external ” miracles, in comparison with the 
“spiritual” miracle of Jesus’ life, as both unessential and su- 
perfluous. Both parties assume to derive their judgment as to 
miracles from the New Testament itself. The task we have 
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undertaken is, disregarding these two extremes, to let the sa- 
cred records speak for themselves, 

In general terms these records place the worth of miracles 
in this, that they brought to the people among whom they 
were wrought owrjpra—rescue, healing, help. This owr7pia is 
for the most part of a physical character, as the majority of 
the miracles were cures. And its value per se lay in its direct 
helping effect. But, as we shall see, the sacred writers never 
pause at this phase of the matter, but uniformly pass from the 
merely physical to the spiritual owrjpia, The rioric, “ faith,” 
exercised by the healed in the miraculously healing Physician 
becomes the occasion of that higher faith in the Messiah which 
heals the soul from the disease of sin. It is superfluous to urge 
against this that in the New Testament view faith is presupposed 
as a condition to miracles, This is partially true. The life and 
works of Jesus had awakened a general faith in him in the gen- 
eral public. This faith now came to the Physician and sought 
cures ; and these cures awakened in turn a higher faith in the 
higher character of the Physician. But the general faith in 
Jesus’s miracle-working power, as a fact, cannot be derived from 
the miracie-anticipations of pre-Messianic tines, Faith did not 
make the miracles, but miracles made the faith. As manifesta- 
tions of a supernatural power miracles are proofs of the ad- 
vent of the kingdom of God, and they are helps, first, to a 
faith in this advent, and then to the higher faith which morally 
appropriates the benefits of this kingdom. The sacred writers 
in general base the greater or less worth of a miracle upon the 
greater or less faith which it generates in the Messiahship of 
Jesus. But in some cases this judgment is rather implied than 
expressly developed. 

So much in general. But now in particular. And 

1. Miracles as a means of awakening faith in the Messiah, 
and of establishing the kingdom of God. 

It is very remarkable that while the New Testament is very 
brief in describing the miracles, and makes no attempt at all 
to explain how they are wrought, it yet is very emphatic and 
particularizing as to their purpose. Their purpose is placed not 
at allin the miraculous character of the miracle as such, but 
entirely in its tendency, and in the spiritual effect of which it 
is only the occasion. A miracle, therefore, is of worth not be- 
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cause it is a miracle, as is the case with the pretended miracles 
of Romanism, but because it is a sign of the advent of the 
kingdom of God, and accordingly tends to faith and conver- 
sion. The gospel-miracle is never an end in itself, but always 
a means to an end. This feature lifts it far above all kinship 
with works of magic and witchcraft. The great miracles of 
the resurrection and of the apparitions of Christ, as also of the 
pentecostal effusion, are the great fulerums for the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God; but the sacred writers linger 
not at the miracles themselves, but hasten on the spiritual edi- 
fice which they help to build. The important point is not that 
Jesus and the apostles wrought miracles, but that they preached 
a system of truths verified dy miracles. The miracles, how- 
ever, are not recorded from a dogmatic motive, but simply as 
historical facts. 

As to how, and how soon, Jesus became conscious of his mir- 
acle-working power, we have no definite information. Whether 
or not he formed to himself the ideal of the Messiah by the 
help of Old Testament prophecies and of the expectations 
of Israel—whether or not he gradually discovered that this 
ideal was realized in his own person, and then, strengthened 
in this consciousness by the divine impulse given at his bap- 
tism, based his Messianic claims on this inward and outward 
preparation—whether or not, therefore, he did not enter upon 
his public career already armed with full faith in this own 
ability to work miracles, and then this faith, having been 
called into exercise by persons and circumstances, was strength- 
ened into an absolute consciousness of his participation in divine 
power—we cannot determine, though it seems quite probable. 
‘As to the significance of miracles for Jesus’s Messianic develop- 
ment, the sacred historians give nointimations. Nevertheless, 
the fact that Jesus frequently withdrew into the wilderness to 
pray, after having wrought great cures, seems to imply that 
his miracles reacted also upon himself, by strengthening in 
him the consciousness of his mission. 

These features are not so prominent in the Christ of the 
Gospel of St. John. This Gospel presents Christ at the acme 
of his deeds and in the majesty of his person. Hence in it 
the miracles have a worth much less for Jesus himself than as 
means of revealing to others his divine glory. But yet the 

. 
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synoptics have this in common with St. John, that while the 
former represent the faith of Jesus in his high calling as grow- 
ing in strength from his miraculous success, the latter repre- 
sents Christ as receiving and retaining his miraculous power 
by means of prayer. On the whole, therefore, the New Testa- 
ment represents the miracles as significant chiefly for the dis- 
ciples and for the public. 

Their worth for the people lay in the fact that they pro- 
duced in them a deep amazement, and thus attracted their 
attention to Jesus, the miracle-worker. Despite his prudent 
injunction of reticence, the report of his works overpasses his 
own neighborhood and even the Jewish frontiers. The people 
who behold them are filled with fear and joy. The belief in 
Jesus’s miraculous power becomes at once almost universal ; 
from all quarters the sick are brought to him to be healed. 
At once the person of Jesus becomes the object of wondering 
questionings. The very same interest is awakened on the 
pentecostal effusion of the Holy Ghost in the midst of the 
first Christian society. 

It stands above all question that these miracles contributed, 
much more than his religious utterances, to fix attention upon 
him in the first place, and then to foster the belief that he 
was the Messiah, however unintelligent this belief may have 
been. The sacred narratives abound in queries trom the people, 
born of this belief. Especially the demoniacs—whose height- 
ened spiritual anarchy seems to have sprung of an instinctive 
knowledge of the extraordinary nature of Jesus—greet him as 
the Messiah, in anticipation of his healing power. The belief 
that he was the Messianic Son of David is early awakened, 
largely by his numerous healings early in his career. 

While the great multitude break out in praises to God, and 
many believe on him, “ beholding his miracles,” the hatred of 
his opponents is only intensified at these increasing evidences 
of his Messiahship, it becoming more and more apparent that 
the old religious forms must soon break down under the spir- 
.itual contents of his new teachings. 

Jesus himself answered the question of the Baptist, as to 
whether he was the Messiah, by soiemnly referring him to his 
miracles. He affirmed that if Sidon and Tyre had seen the 
miracles which he wrought in Chorazin and Bethsaida they 
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would have repented in sackcloth and ashes! He declares 
that the miracles are wrought in order to convince the people 
that God had sent him. It was out of the belief of his Mes- 
siahship, as awakened by his miracles, that there sprang up 
about him a circle of devoted disciples; and it is quite cer- 
tain that his miracles propagated this belief very widely 
thronghout the nation. Also toward the close of his ministry, 
when, on account of the narrow view that was taken of his 
Messiahship, he was more sparing of his miracles, this belief 
occasionally broke out with renewed intensity at the sight of 
some fresh miracle. Neither the deadly enmity of Christ’s 
foes, nor the enthusiastic devotedness of his friends, could well 
be explained merely from the dignity of his person and the 
purity of his doctrine without also having recourse to the divine 
imperiousness of miracles. 

The belief in Jesus’s Messiahship rose from rank to rank in 
society, until finally the Pharisees themselves began to ask 
whether he were not really so in fact. But they sought their 
answer to this, not by examining his doctrine, or by proving 
his character, but by demanding a yet more astonishing “ sign 
from heaven.” 

In view of the miracles that they had seen, Jesus stigma- 
tized his disciples as éAcyémoro, “ of little faith.” Even his 
smallest healings were enough to awaken a faith in his ability 
to do much greater things. Also Mark can regard it only in 
the light of astonishing dullness of understanding that the 
disciples, on seeing Christ come to them upon the waters, shud- 
der as before a specter, not yet comprehending what a won- 
derful guest they had among them. 

However high the evangelists esteem the person and doc- 
trine of Jesus, it is yet quite certain that in both these respects 
he remained to them, and to all the disciples, a comparative 
mystery until near the end of his earthly existence; and that 
it was first and chiefly the miraculous deeds of Jesus that ob- 
tained for him repute and adherents among men. So that, 
though in modern times the isolated miracles are eclipsed in 
importance by the wonderful life and the life-giving word of 
Jesus, yet the very reverse was the case in New Testament 
times. Especially is this manifest in the opening period of 
the Lord’s ministry. 
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But there was a danger involved in the miracles—a danger 
lest they should divert attention from the spiritual significance 
expressed by them, to their mere sensuous form. That this 
danger became actual is admitted by the evangelists, though 
they also show that the fault was not in the miracle as such. 
It needed that the Holy Ghost, by which the miracles were 
wrought, and of which they are the outbeaming, should deeply 
impress itself upon the people’s consciousness, and raise them 
from an unintelligent gazing upon miracles as a spectacle, to 
the true knowledge of the ethical nature and tendency of all 
miracles, And, in fact, the knowledge of Jesus as miracle- 
worker did actually lead on to a recognition of him as spiritual 
regenerator—to an admission of his authority as Messiah. 
This is well illustrated in the case of the one healed at the pool 
of Bethesda. (John v, 11.) In virtue of the miraculous cure 
Jesus became to the healed man an authority which embold- 
ened him to break with the authority of the Pharisees. This 
holy nature of the miracle made a deep impression upon the 
people, and enabled many humble persons to assert, in the face 
of the Pharisees, that a sinner could not do such deeds as Jesus 
did. The faith that was produced by the miracles was, there- 
fore, more than a mere faith in the miracle-worker ; it was a 
faith that inferred a sinless character and a mysterious God- 
imbued life as the ground of his miraculous power. It is also 
from the same consideration that Jesus refuted the imputation 
that he wrought his miracles by the help of the Evil One. 
These spiritual miracles are proofs of the advent of the king- 
dom of God, and call the people to repentance; and Jesus 
imputes it to them asa sin that they resist the evidence of 
such “signs.” The miracles are good deeds which do not sec- 
ularize the Sabbath, but only help to break through the cere- 
monial form to reach the spiritual significance beneath. Only 
the spiritual helpfulness of the miracle justifies Jesus’s repeated 
censure of the Jews for clinging to the sensuous form thereof 
without rising also to their spiritual value. It is true, that in 
order to reap the full benefit of the miracles, there was need 
of something higher than a mere thirst for spectacles; there 
was need of a humble receptive spirit. And the fact of the 
actual spiritualizing influence of the miracles upon those who 
were receptive, is proof of their real helpful tendency. But 
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the great majority rose not above the mere visible sign. Thus 
the Messianic idea was perverted and secularized: a fact that 
shows how greatly the recognition of Jesus depended on his 
miracles, however superficially they were understood. 

Hence the explanation of St. John’s statement, (xii, 37,) 
that in spite of so many miracles the Jews still believed not in 
Jesus; for their mere outward belief was not real belief at all. 
So is explained why Jesus had, from the very first, to warn 
against this dangerous tendency of his miracles, and why, at last, 
he was much more sparing in working them. So is apparent 
also the determining position of miracles toward the close of 
Jesus’ life. The populace crave more miracles than Jesus 
works; the Pharisees do not find those he does work miracu- 
lous enough. The final co-operation of these two discontents 
seals the doom of Jesus: neither his unparalleled teachings nor 
the spiritual dignity of his person can save him from dying the 
death of a criminal. 

In view, therefore, of the above observations, we may sum- 
marize a twofold significance of miracles in the history of 
Jesus :— 

(1.) The general Azstorical significance, namely, in that 
miracles play a very large part in determining the life-course 
of Jesus: on the one hand, acquiring for him at once, in the 
very start of his ministry, the prestige of supernatural author- 
ity, and, on the other, toward the close of that ministry, hast- 
ening his tragic overthrow. 

(2.) The ethical and religious significance—that whereby 
miracles become a mighty influence toward faith and repent- 
ance, and, along-side of the doctrine of Jesus, contribute 
largely toward engrafting the kingdom of God into human 
history. 

2. Miracles as revelations of the glory of Jesus, as ratifica- 
tions of his Messiahship by God, as evidences of the advent 
of the kingdom of God, and as fulfillments of prophecy. 

These are but different points of view from which the worth 
of miracles (which has been above considered in general) may 
here be noticed in some aspects in particular. 

It only needs that we think back to the inevitable effect of 
witnessing the power of God as manifested in the miracles of 
Jesus, to perceive how naturally they must have awakened 
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faith in his divine mission. It is only the disciples—and in 
fact only a select few of them—who enjoy the benefit of this 
evidence in its brightest glory. This is especially the case 
with the vision of the transfiguration. St. John often speaks 
of the éoya (works) of God as manifest in the acts of Jesus, in 
the same sense as the déga (glory) of God. This déga of God, 
as active in Christ, and as transfiguring his life, was also man- 
ifest in his resurrection. The second Epistle of Peter recog- 
nizes in the miracles the peyadedrn¢ Xprorotv—the majestic 
power of the Messiah. As far as the whole life and activity 
of Jesus was a manifestation of divine virtue and of the Divine 
Spirit, this life itself, and the whole scope of its earlier and later 
influence, are called the kingdom of God. 

According to the prevailing spirit of the New Testament, the 
miracles and the glory manifest in them are given to the Mes- 
siah by God. Hence the worth of miracles lies also in the fact 
that they are ratifications of Christ’s Messiahship by God. 
This is especially the case with all the greater miracles—the 
baptismal vision and the transfiguration—which take place 
rather on the person of Christ than through him. In the book 
of Acts all miracles are regarded from this stand-point. They 
ratify Jesus as of God. The resurrection is set forth as an act 
of God. The chief conflicts of Jesus with the Pharisees turned 
on the question whether his miracles were to be regarded as, 
in fact, ratifications of his Messiahship by God. Jesus denies 
their receptivity for the divine when they deny the divinity of 
his miracles. 

In the life of Jesus there appeared a life that was to become 
the life of the world. This God-possessed life is, therefore, 
the beginning and source of the kingdom of God. Hence the 
miracles are not only signs of Christ’s divinity—they are also 
evidences of the entrance of the kingdom of God into the stream 
of history. The cures wrought by the disciples are regarded 
as manifestations of the actual presence of that kingdom. 

Both the advent of the kingdom of God and the miracles 
of Jesus are fulfillments of prophecy. Matthew especially en- 
deavors to make this clear to his Jewish public. In the book 
of Acts the same view is taken. 

8. The miracles of the disciples. 

The New Testament presents the miracles of the followers 
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of Jesus in precisely the same light as those of their Master. 
They awaken the fear and the astonishment of the masses. 
The workers of miracles are viewed as more than men. (Acts 
v, 13.) Heathen persons infer from the miracles wrought by 
the apostles that they are gods from on high. The first apos- 
tolic miracle produces such commotion—partly, doubtless, be- 
cause wrought in the name of Jesus—that its authors were 
summoned into judgment. And when the members of the 
Sanhedrim recognize in these miracles the resurrection of the 
cause of Jesus they undertake to put down the apostles by 
force. But in vain. The Founder of the kingdom of God 
had died, but not the kingdom itself; and its representatives 
prove by deeds that the same divine might is active in them as 
in Jesus himself; and they expressly affirm that this power is 
given to them through his Spirit. Thus the Messianic cause, 
which many had thought dead, is by miracles brought into 
fresh credit. The report of Jesus’s resurrection, at first laughed 
at, is by the miracles of the apostles victoriously vindicated. 
The Messiahship of Jesus is now more fully credited than ever. 
The miracles of Paul open the way for the Gospel among the 
Gentiles, and thus contribute essentially to the downfall of the 
Jewish hierarchy, and to the establishment of the Christian 
Church. 

4, The resurrection of Jesus. 

Upon no incident of the life of Jesus is so much weight laid 
by the New Testament as upon the fact of his resurrection. 
The manner in which this incident is recorded is evidence 
that the record was made, not so much from abstract dogmatic, 
as from strictly personal and historical, motives. We give 
special attention to this miracle from the fact that the New 
Testament makes it the test-fact in the whole supernatural 
history of Jesus. 

It is perfectly clear to every reader that the Acts, and the 
letters of Paul, make the resurrection of Jesus the turning- 
point in the origin of the Christian Church. It restored 
courage and confidence to the despairing disciples. It was the 
perfect guarantee of the Messiahship of Jesus. It placed the 
death, as well as the life, of Jesus, in a clear and entirely new 
light. It was the decisive incident under whose mighty influ- 
ence the disciples, for the first, became Christians in the true 
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sense of the word. It was the first step in the great series of 
historical incidents which embraced the effusion of the Holy 
Ghost, the organization of the Church, the conversion of Paul, 
and the dissemination of the kingdom of God over the civilized 
world. 

Under the deep impression made by this miracle, Peter ex- 
horts his contemporaries, (Acts ii, 36,) to admit dopaddc (be- 
yond doubt) that God had thereby made (éroinoev) Jesus Kvprog 
kai Xpiordc, “ Lord and Christ.” In his view, therefore, the res- 
urrection did not merely take away the shame of Jesus’s death, 
but it for the first really “made” him into the Christ. It was 
to him in a special sense the glorification of Jesus by God. 

But the apostolical judgment as to the resurrection of Jesus 
stops not with the mere historical aspect of the matter, but also 
makes it the empirical basis upon which rest all dogmatic judg- 
ments as to the eternal significancy of the person and work of 
Jesus. In the light of this occurrence the death of Jesus ob- 
tains a very new import in the economy of salvation. The 
mere criminal death rises to the dignity of a voluntary self- 
sacrifice for the sins of Israel and of humanity as a whole, 

Paul reckons himself among the wicked ones who had sati- 
ated their hatred of Jesus in his cruel death, and he finds this 
death the means of turning hig hatred into love. But high as 
he regards the worth of this death, he first discovered it in the 
light of the resurrection; and he places even a still higher 
worth on the new life of the Risen One. His new ¢@7 “life” is 
in fact to him the real source of owr/pia, “salvation.” As in 
it the divinity of Jesus becomes manifest, hence it determines 
the soteriological worth of the whole life of Jesus. If Christ 
had not risen, and thereby been ratified as the representative 
of God for humanity, then there would have been no ground 
for basing our dtxaiwoug “justification” upon his sacrificial 
death; then we would all be yet in our sins, 

In view of the resurrection Christ is called the destroyer of 
death. It is the ground of our hope of eternal life. Without 
it both preaching and faith would be «evév, “empty.” But 
Christ has risen, and his resurrection guarantees the attainable- 
ness of the Christian life-ideal. It is the signal for awaking 
out of sleep; it is the call to a new life. 

It is evident, therefore, not only that the judgment of the 
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New Testament as to the life of Jesus is essentially determined 
by the impressions made by his miracles; it is also evident 
that miracles played a large part in the life of the apostles, 
and decisively shaped the founding of the Christian Church. 

Ill. What significance has the New Testament conception of 
miracles for modern science ? 

Schleiermacher expressed the view that should modern 
times succeed in explaining the miracles of Jesus as strictly 
natural occurrences, not the least detriment would thereby 
accrue either to the unique dignity of the person of Christ or 
to the divinity of his influence on humanity. With this judg- 
ment we can, from our stand-point, heartily, though doubtless 
not in Schleiermacher’s sense, coincide. Indeed, we believe 
that such an explanation—as penetrating deeper into the causes 
of miracles, and as regarding them as an organic process— 
would even throw fresh light upon the divinity of Jesus, Such 
an explanation would be based upon a more accurate knowl- 
edge of the relation of the spiritual to the physical than we 
now possess, and would show the actual superiority of a re- 
ligious, God-filled character, over a merely physical and ration- 
al nature, thus confirming in a scientific manner our construc- 
tion of the New Testament view, namely, that the cause of 
miracles lies exclusively in the supernatural and realiter God- 
filled character of Jesus, and in his unique relation to God, 
who is the ultimate cause both of all natural and of ali mirac- 
ulous occurrences. 

But this “explanation of miracles on natural principles” 
would presuppose the explanation of another miracle, namely, 
the spiritual miracle of the person of Christ, and of his direct 
and unique influence upon his disciples. 

The condition of this explanation of miracles would there- 
fore be the recognition of the specifically Divine quality of the 
nature of Jesus and of the Spirit which flowed out from his 
life into the life of the Church. The limits of this explanation 
would be: 1) the impossibility of fully understanding the first 
factive entrance of this divine Spirit into the life of Jesus, and 
2) the necessity of assuming that in proportion as this divine 
Spirit became ethically immanent in the Church, in the same 
proportion its miraculous outgoings would decrease, and finally 
altogether cease. 


7 
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But just as in all spheres of human investigation the be- 
ginnings and causes lie beyond the scope of our perceptive 
powers, and our explanations must be limited to the mere 
measuring of movements and the describing of phenomena, so 
is it also with the miracles of the New Testament: the real 
cause is itself the miracle, but the phenomenal process of the 
wiiracle is strictly natural. Should it be objected that we have 
never seen occurrences similar to the miracles, and that there- 
fore their cause in its peculiar intensity cannot be regarded as 
lying within the permanent forces which govern nature in 
general, then we answer, that it is precisely this specific and 
unique intensity of the action of this cause (an intensity be- 
longing to it, doubtless, only during the foundation-period of the 
kingdom of God) which entitles us to designate its effects as 
miracles in a higher sense than can be said of all natural phe- 
nomena in general. 

In the general discussion of miracles the New Testament 
presentation of the matter has too often been under-estimated. 
And this for two reasons: it has been urged, firstly, that the 
sacred writers were devoid of historico-critical training, and, 
secondly, that they knew little of the scientific order of nature. 
These statements have certainly sufficient bearing upon the 
scientific and religious phases of our discussion to entitle them 
to brief notice. 

It is true that these writers had not the critical methods of 
modern science. It is likely they had no other measure for 
testing the truth of such incidents as they did not directly 
witness themselves, than their vital faith in the Messianic 
character of the person and kingdom of Christ, as generated 
by the words and works of Christ and his apostles. 

But it should be noted that the New Testament idea of 
miracles is not contained merely in the four Gospels. St. 
Paul’s conception was evidently derived not from tradition or 
from the sacred records, but from his inmost life-experience 
and from his own practice of miraculous. power. But St. 
.Paul’s conception of miracles corresponds in every respect 
with the view implied in the Gospels and in Christian tradi- 
tion in general. 

But even if the Gospels all rested, as does St. Luke, upon 
verbal and written tradition, still their credibility would, under 
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the circumstances, remain unimpaired. The credibility of the 
written sources of the Gospels did not rest upon the results of 
a critical sifting of texts, but upon the harmony of said 
sources with the definite and vital tradition handed down by 
receut eye-witnesses. The strict harmony which characterizes 
every utterance of the New Testament as to the nature of 
miracles is a very strong evidence of how deep, and uniform, 
and unique was the impression made by the deeds of Jesus 
and his apostles. It needs but a single glance at the miracu- 
lous element of the Apocryphal Gospels to show its world-wide 
difference from that of the Canonical. 

Now the fidelity and exactness of an impression does not 
depend on the critical ability, but on the lively receptiveness, 
of those impressed. Nor can any clumsiness of narration 
serve as evidence of untrustworthiness of a record. It follows 
that the earliest Christian annalists were well able, even with- 
out the help of critical crucibles, to record in trne colors what 
they had seen with clear eyes. It follows that also later 
writers, like Luke, could have made safe use of earlier annals, 
even though unschooled in modern criticism. Just as critical 
acumen in an author is no absolute evidence of the truth of 
his narrative, so no lack of such acumen is conclusive evidence 
of untruthfulness of narration. 

We do not comprehend how a critical mind is to treat the 
account of a miracle otherwise than an uncritical one: both 
would have to examine the age and the worth of the proofs 
adduced. The lack of this critical examination, so necessary 
in modern times, we excuse all the more readily in the evan- 
gelists, as its very absence is striking proof that they lived 
quite too near to the miracles themselves for the necessity ever 
to have occurred to them of raising the question whether, in 
fact, miracles are at all possible. 

And the other objection—that the sacred writers had very 
little knowledge of the general laws of nature—is of little 
more or little less weight than the one based on their unskill- 
fulness in criticism. It is urged that they had little conception 
of how momentous are the implications of an admission of the 
miraculous, and hence that their records of miracles are to be 
regarded with skeptical eyes. Now it is true that our science 
of nature enables us, better than the sacred writers, to formu- 
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late the difference of a miraculous from a merely natural event. 
And in fact, as above observed, these writers do not attempt to 
do this at all. Their nearest approximation to it is a simple 
defense of miraclesagainst the charge of magic, and incidental 
allusions to the cause and purpose of miracles. And this is all 
that concerns us here. For we are not inquiring as to how 
Christian antiquity explained miracles, but as to what impres- 
sion miracles made upon the early Church. We are not ask- 
ing what hypotheses were then made as to the cause of miracles, 
but whether this cause was discoverable in the effects of 
miracles. The more incidentally and artlessly the impression 
made by miracles is handed down to us, so much the more as- 
surance have we that this impression is the correct reflex of 
the miracles themselves, And it is utterly inconceivable how 
an acquaintance with modern science could better enable a 
writer correctly to reflect such an impression than that writer’s 
simple natural and moral capacity. This science would have 
been essential for the witnesses and historians of miracles only 
in case they had been confronted by other such strange but 
merely extraordinary occurrences, as to have rendered it diffi- 
cult to distinguish them from the truly miraculous. But we 
have no evidence that this was the case. We infer, therefore, 
that the New Testament writers, even when considered apart 
from divine inspiration, were about as capable of recording 
the direct impressions made upon them by miracles as if they 
had possessed the critical acumen of modern scientists. See- 
ing eyes, and handling hands, and an honest realistic narration, 
are about as good guarantees of correct depiction as critical 
eye-glasses and ingenious speculations. 

The learned world has come recently to the general convic- 
tion that miracles, define thera or explain them as we please, 
constitute in fact an essential part of the history of proto- 
Christianity. It is now pretty generally confessed that the 
miraculous element, as presented in the diverse parts of the 
New Testament, is remarkably unitary and self-consistent. 
Historical criticism is coming to the sober and reasonable pro- 
cedure of admitting the fact of the miraculous, and of the im- 
portant part it played in establishing Christianity. It sees 
that miracles are so really a part of the Gospels, that if we 
should expunge them therefrom the whole history would fall, 
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like loosened mosaic, into meaningless chaos ; and hence it has 
come to the conviction that its chief business is to seek after 
the New Testament conception of miracles, and then to use this 
conception as our best help to any true explanation of the na- 
ture of miracles. 

On the whole, the judgment of the New Testament as to 
the miracles of Jesus and his apostles seems to us important 
in two respects: 1. As an historical witness in regard to the 
nature and influence of miracles, as determined by the occur- 
rences themselves; 2. As the most ancient and almost con- 
temporary attempt to look after the cause of miracles, and to 
determine their worth in founding Christianity. 

By the first feature we mean to say, that the narration of the 
miracles is so peculiar that we cannot resist the impression 
that it was shaped so by the miracles themselves. It is not 
easy to make this plainly and briefly apparent. To show its 
full foree would require a comparison of the Gospels with the 
so-called sacred books of other religions. We must be con- 
tent with alluding to a very few characteristic points. 

The most general and significant feature of the miraculous 
incidents of the New Testament is their utter wninventableness. 
All attempts to account for the miracles as products of the 
intense Messianic hopes of the Jews in conjunction with the 
magical credulity of the age, or as products of Christian faith, 
which gradually clothed its object with ideal attributes, have 
signally failed. The evangelical miracles are, as we have seen, 
clearly free from all the traits of magic or legerdemain. And 
the general setting in which we find them, the local allusions, 
and the naive realism of the narrative, are such as would never 
have been intentionally invented. Too much stress has been 
laid upon the slight divergences of the Gospel accounts of the 
same miracles. We frankly confess that, in view of the Orien- 
tal inspiration of the narrations, we are astonished that even 
greater discrepances do not occur. It is of little import to 
stumble at Luke’s naive resurrection angels, or at Mark’s bald 
realism. These are simply generic peculiarities of the writers. 
And of what avail to imagine a merely natural explanation 
of some of the minor cures wrought by Jesus, and then to in- 
sist that the accounts of resurrections must be taken as mere 
exaggerations? What ground is there for this? What evi- 
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dence is there that the heightened account is not simply a true 
copy of the greater miracle? That all the miracles are found 
to rest upon the same miracle-idea—that the so-called quantity- 
miracles (the feeding of multitudes, the increasing or making 
of wine, etc.) and the smallest cure-miracles are described in 
the same simple langnage—that there is in their depiction not 
the least trace of a profane sensuous fondness of wonders, nor 
of a stupid, vulgar curiosity—that the miracles are uniformly 
presented as decisively bearing upon the religious and moral 
condition of individuals or of masses—these are surely traits 
sufficient to stamp upon the New Testament miracles the seal 
of strict historical credibility. 

Another importayt feature of the Gospel miracles is their 
historical conditionment, a feature that secures to them a 
realistic nature-ground. As it is the character of magic to pro- 
duce occurrences with absolute arbitrariness, so it is the char- 
acter of history to present events in their relations of mutual 
physical and moral dependence. Now, though we do not find 
in the Gospels the éntentional presentation of this dependence, 
yet we do discover it in many unintentional and merely inci- 
dental traits, thus affording a strong proof of historicalness of 
narrative. 

But this conditionment lies not merely in the moral form 
and in the natural relations of the miracles, but it lies also in 
the effusion and inner working of the spirit-power which is 
their ultimate cause. A collective glance at the miraculous 
working of Jesus and his disciples is sufficient to prove that in 
its beginning, its increasing, and sinking, and finally in its 
ceasing, it is a strict organic process. The mysterious element 
is simply the new Spirit that lies at the basis of the whole. 
But, however much this spirit differs in wnigue newness from 
any and all other spirits which have from time to time stirred 
to its bottom the stagnant sea of daily life, still it also shows 
itself uniformly subject to the laws and conditions which per- 
vade all great movements in which humanity comes nearer to 
God and God nearer to humanity. This new spirit enters 
into the prepared and awaiting receptivity of a human life; it 
stimulates it on and up to the height of a character united to 
God—to the dignity of a self-consciousness which recognizes 
this Spirit as its own essence, and its own essence as eternal ; 
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and this divine Spirit becomes, for the spirit for which and out of 
which itis born, so thoroughly its own most personal nature that, 
while its spirituality flows over from it into others, it also reaches 
in its first receiver himself such a perfect fullness and strength 
that it gradually transfigures his bodily nature, and finally elimi- 
nates entirely from it all its perishable elements. As now this 
beginning and central point in all miracles—the life of Jesus 
—is presented to us in the Gospels in some degree of intelligi- 
ble causal relation, much more is this the case with the reflex 
which the Spirit which dwelt in Jesus to entire fullness cast 
over into nature and into history. It is a mighty spiritual 
movement and exertion of energy which brings about, pri- 
marily in the life of Jesus, the mastery of this divine Spirit 
over nature. This movement is indeed fostered by a general 
Messianic current among the people; but it has in fact itself 
created this current ; and its ultimate and inexhaustible source 
is simply the Spirit of God, as laid hold upon, and held fast, 
by the moral energy of ardent and persistent prayer. This 
Spirit imparts itself in this period, when the kingdom of heaven 
is taken by violence, also to others than Jesus. But also this 
impartation is not a mechanicaily or magically conditioned 
one. Its source is the personal influence of Jesus and the 
faith enkindled by his deeds. This spirit-stream which attains 
to its highest and purest outgush in the life of Jesus has also a 
general, unlimited and ever-active fountain—namely, the fruc- 
tifying source of the life of the collective universe; it reaches 
back with its beginnings into the beginning of all things, 
but such a channel as it now in the fullness of time has, it 
had never before broken open for itself; and it is not a mere 
widening of its shores which can here explain its mighty and 
fresh fullness ; on the contrary, this fullness is explainable only 
as a potent, new, broader and richer flowing of its primal 
source. But the shores in which it finds freer flow, or is more 
closely choked up, are the moral character of its personal 
agents: This Spirit—the source of all miracle-ability—seems 
to impart itself only to the predisposed. It does not enter 
directly and uncalled-for into its agents; nor does it move 
them like machines. Its successful activity depends not 
merely on the realistic and certain possession of miracle-power 
on the part of its agents, but fully as much on the spiritual 
4 
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effort whereby it is actually laid hold upon and set into opera- 
tion. This stream does not come to a sudden stand-still, but 
it ebbs and declines; and the cause of its declining is the de- 
clension of the moral exertion wherein, as within its proper 
shores, it had flowed in vigorous concentration. 

It cannot, in fine, be sufficiently emphasized that, according 
to the view of the New Testament, it is the very same all-per- 
vading life-Spirit of God which works both all natural and all 
miraculous phenomena. Miraculous occurrences differ from 
natural ones only in this, that in the former the middle causes 
are rendered superfluous by the stronger and direct flowing of 
the universal life-source ; and the rapidity of the process arises 
from the same reason. The ultimate ground of this peculiar 
and unparalleled Spirit-effusion, which, when at its highest, 
spiritualizes even the physical life, is simply the will of the 
Almighty Spiritual God. 

Again, the conditionment of the New Testament judgment 
as to miracles by the objective miraculous phenomenon itself, 
appears not less evident when the record estimates the signifi- 
cancy thereof, both for the momentary popularity of Jesus and 
for the inculcation of spiritual religion. The Gospels are here 
2, sort of commentary to the experience of their own authors. 
When the evangelists explain how that miracles opened the 
way for Jesus among the people; when they show how that 
they alone account for the warm enthusiasm for one whose 
teachings the people could not appreciate, and whose moral 
earnestness offended them; when they explain how that this 
positive demonstration of his Messiahship raised the displeas- 
ure of his foes te deadly hatred; how that the earlier abund- 
ance of miracles awakened general faith in, and their subse- 
quent intentional decrease brought on a general falling-off 
from, the Messiah; then we at once see the naturalness and 
plausibleness of this view, because of the impossibility of ex- 
plaining the success of Jesus on any other ground. 

So, also, when F&ul bases his commission on a visional appear- 
ance of Jesus, and when he hases the recognition of Christ’s 
Messiahship and of his salvatory life on the fact of the resur- 
rection, this judgment seems to be historically validated from 
our utter inability to understand Paul’s radical life-change as 
the fruit of any mere subjective change in himself. 
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Many other cases could be cited to prove that the New Tes- 
tament record of miracles is evidently a correct reflex of the 
objective occurrences themselves. But this much must suffice. 

(2.) If now the New Testament presentation of miracles 
appears as a correct reflection of both their form and their 
purpose, then this presentation is manifestly of fundamental 
worth in the elucidation of the problem of miracles in general. 
It is the earliest effort at the riddle. It is the direct judgment 
of eye and ear-witnesses, We have not seen miracles, but the 
evangelists had. Any miracle discussion which would rise 
above mere abstractions must take its observation-points in the 
New Testament. 

Of course, the purpose of the sacred record forbids us to ex- 
pectin it an intentional scientific design. We find in it only in- 
cidental implications of the causality of the process. It states 
no theory. It judges of miracles only as observed means of 
moral influence. It implies the cause of miracles only where 
this cause is patent in the phenomena. And it does this, not 
under form of a logical influence, but as a direct observation. 
It affords us, therefore, not a theory of miracles, but the mate- 
rial for the construction of one. It also points out to us the 
true path for this construction. It implies the real cause of 
miracles—the spiritual power, or the Spirit, of God. The con- 
dition which co-ordinates them in the organism of the universe 
is the operative passage of this Spirit through a series of moral 
and physical second-causes, which causes the miracle to assume 
the form of nature. This needs a word of explanation. 

We have described three classes of miracles—healings, vis- 
ions, and nature-miracles—and have found them to imply the 
same miracle-conception. It is true of all of them that they 
are wrought by an extraordinary action of the Spirit that 
dynamically and inherently indwells in the collective uni- 
verse, which action is sometimes direct, and is merely invited 
by the moral receptivity of its objects, and sometimes it is 
initiatively occasioned by the persons in Wom the Spirit has 
become immanent. 

This Spirit-outpouring presupposes the relative independ- 
ence of an infinite but personal God over against the universe. 
Only such a view explains the fact that here the fullness of the 
Spirit manifests itself more strongly, and hence works greater 
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wonders than in nature or in the miracles of the Old Testa- 
ment. But this stronger and unique outgoing of the divine 
Spirit is not an absolute and qualitatively new something; on 
the contrary, it is simply the climax-point of the divine influ- 
ence in the organism, not only of the Israelitic people, but 
also of humanity as a whole. By implicitly attributing the 
causality of nature and of all miracles to the nature-pervading 
Spirit and will of God, the New Testament has made a note- 
worthy attempt at toning down the absolutely unique charac- 
ter of these phenomena, namely, by chaining them into the 
general order of the universe. 

We have before observed that the great turning-points in 
nations are characterized by an unusual degree of inspiration 
and enthusiasm. Now, this inspiration becomes the congenial 
medium for extraordinary out-goings of the world-pervading 
Spirit ; but, on the other hand, this Spirit may be regarded as 
itself the primal source of this inspired enthusiasm. One may 
therefore regard the miracles, when taken merely singly, as 
new creations; but when taken in connection with each other, 
and with the history of the collective universe, they can be 
regarded only as an intensified potentiation of the world-per- 
vading Spirit of God. Both methods of explanation, however, 
are relatively correct. 

In relation to the nature of the miraculous process itself, we 
meet with a twofold conception, Either the divine Spirit is 
conceived of as immanent in a human person, and uses it, so to 
speak, as a conductor of the miracle-power, or the Spirit comes 
into immediate contact with natural causes, and, by imparting 
to them increased potency, enables them to accomplish tasks 
otherwise impossible. But this Spirit imparts itself to its 
organs only by entering into their ethical receptivity, and is 
then put into activity only through their moral energy. And 
here we may readily see how, according to the New Testa- 
ment, the spiritual miracle of the life of Jesus, and of the 
Christian life in general, falls into the same category with the 
miraculous effects which flow out from this central point into 
the realm of nature. For as the person of Jesus is not ex- 
plainable from any merely human moral energy, but only from 
a substantial impartation of the God-nature to him, so also no 
merely intensified human faith, per se, suffices to explain the 
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slightest miracle. The slightest miracle implies a direct and 
intensified streaming of the universal life-fountain—such as to 
render almost superfluous the usual second causes, and as to 
occasion the unheard-of rapidity of the process. The explan- 
ation of any such miracle requires, instead of the mechanical 
world-conception, the dynamic one of a real contact of Spirit 
and nature. 

This dynamic conception is plainly forced upon us by a can- 
did study of the miraculous works and character of Jesus. 
For while the miracle-working Spirit of God stands, as it were, 
merely over the apostles, and they never appear as more than 
conducting organs of the power, yet in Jesus the miracle- 
power is conceived of as strictly immanent, and his person 
itself assumes, as miracle-cause, the very place of God. The 
same divine energy, which streams out from Jesus, and im- 
parts fresh forces to nature, clarifies his earthly life in such a 
manner that his earthly parts are, as it were, consumed thereby, 
or raised into a more spirit-like state of existence. But in some 
cases, for example, the raising of Lazarus, his person suffices 
not as miracle-cause; but it becomes, then, the ethical motive 
which calls into play the ultimate miracle-canse—God, who 
inheres, as it were, only partially in Jesus’ person, and it thus 
occasions extraordinary displays of miracle-power. That in 
such a miracle, as well as in all others, the entire miracle lies 
in the causal process, and not in the external phenomenon, is 
uniformly implied in the New Testament view. Precisely the 
New Testament manner of regarding all miracles as spiritual 
miracles precludes both the absolute and also the merely sen- 
suous miracle. 

But how and why is it that the influence of the divine Spirit, 
which must, in its bearings upon nature and human history in 
general, be regarded as active, continuous, and uniform, can 
and does raise itself to such exceptional intensity, as it did 
in working the salvatory miracles of redemption? The reason 
of this must be sought either in the will of God, who trains and 
accredits his Messiah, or in the Spirit-fullness which dwells in 
and streams out from Jesus, or in the moral energy wherewith 
he lets the Spirit operate through him, or—which is doubtless 
the most correct—in all these features at once. 

The darkest point to understand is the influence of this 
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Spirit upon nature. Nevertheless, we find in the cures of dis- 
eases, but especially in the gradual transfiguration of the bodily 
life of Jesus, (which stood as it were its fiery test in his resurrec- 
tion,) valuable hints toward a solution. Of course, the essence 
of spirit and of matter, apart from the inter-action which we 
observe between them, will always remain to us mere hypoth- 
eses ; and so is it also with their manner of mutual contact. 

However, it must be firmly maintained that it is not the 
Spirit in its mere formal functions, but asa real quality, which 
virtualizes itself in miracles; and further, that this unique 
virtualization of its superiority to matter presupposes its rel- 
ative independence, as also that its moral mediation through 
free living persons does not preclude a personal will in the 
great Spirit mediated. This much certainly we cannot deny, 
that any miracle-theory which takes its inspiration from the 
New Testament must conceive both the relation of God to the 
world and of the Spirit to nature in a more dynamic manner, 
and also the divine life itself more from the idea of the abso- 
lute, than has hitherto been the case. On the other hand, it 
must not be overlooked that precisely this miracle-theory 
furnishes in the notion of the absolute superiority of the spirit- 
ual to the physical no little anchorage to the idea of the inde- 
pendence and absolute personality of God. 

As this miracle-theory has the advantage of being the most 
ancient, and of best harmonizing with the New Testament, so 
has it also a definite worth for Christian faith and life. Of 
course, miracles cannot in our day be a criterion of the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus in the degree and sense in which they were 
so to his contemporaries. We shall never make a belief in 
miracles the test of Christian character. This question is for 
us chiefly a scientificone. But that its solution is of very high 
religious interest, and that to assent to the miracle narrations 
of the Gospels is very helpful to Christian faith, seems to us 
beyond question. 

If Christianity in general emphasizes the freedom and su- 
periority of a spiritual God over against nature, still this is 
nowhere so strikingly evident as in the proto-history of the 
foundation of the Church. Though it is a primary doctrine 
of the most elementary Christian life that in communion with 
God through Christ real and eternal life-forces flow into the 
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soul, enabling it to reach its ideal, and guaranteeing to it its 
immortality, still this finds nowhere a better support than in 
the miraculous life of Jesus, whose body the Spirit progress- 
ively transfigured, and who remained a personal existence 
notwithstanding the fall of his outward flesh. If, according 
to the New Testament, the miracles are to be understood sim- 
ply as outflowings of that fullness of divine Spirit which en- 
tered with Christ into the general current of history—if they 
are, in fact, not merely outward signs, but also necessary results 
and actual evidences of his unique personal relation to God— 
then it is perfectly clear how that they, so understood, can only 
emphasize more fully and ground more firmly the religious 
worth of the person and life of Jesus, in whom Christian faith 
consciously finds its life and strength. 

We think ourselves justified, therefore, in claiming for the 
New Testament conception of miracles a very essential and 
permanent significance for our modern scientific and religious 
relation to the general question. And though many points 
will still remain in the dark, yet we believe that our discussion 
authorizes us at least to the following inferences : 

1. Miracles, under the forms of curative, visional, appari- 
tional and natural miracles, are an integral part of primitive 
Christian tradition and history. 

2. Miracles, as phenomena, fall entirely into line with the 
general order of nature; and even in their cause proper—a 
real and heightened impartation of Divine Spirit to nature and 
humanity—they do not stand in absolute isolation. 

8. Miracles are not merely fresh and decisive impulses given 
to the course of history; they were also for the contemporaries 
of Jesus a principal criterion of his Messiahship. 

4. The New Testament, both in its judgment as to the com- 
mon cause of miracles, and in its presentation of the moral 
and physical conditionment of all miracles, authorizes us to 
establish, as against magic and mere natural occurrences, a 
definition of miracles, the stress of which lies neither in the 
sensuous phenomenon nor in the abstract absoluteness of the 
cause of the miracle. 

5. In the fact that all miracles are but out-goings of a 
spiritual process, consisting in an impartation and heightened 
activity of the same divine Spirit that carries forward the col- 
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lective development of the universe, there lies a criterion for 
the determination of the nature and of the religious worth of 
miracles for all time. 

6. Bringing our results into their narrowest expression, we 
resume again, thus: Miracles are not outside but inside of the 
order of nature, and have the same cause as all other events 
—the vital Spirit of God. In both respects they are organic 
links in universal history. That which distinguishes miracles 
from natural events, and hence constitutes them miracles, is the 
astonishing rapidity of the process, the almost entire absence 
of known second causes, and an unheard-of domination of the 
material by the spiritual. These circumstances result not from 
a generically different activity of God, but from a direct and 
more vigorous flowing of the same divine stream that fructifies 
all existence. That this stream, by its fuller effusion, attained 
just then, in certain persons and at certain points, extraordi- 
nary results, arose in the final instance from the salvatory will 
of the all-mighty God. 

7. Accordingly, miracles have for science the worth of helps 
for determining the nature and activity of God, and the rela- 
tion of Jesus to God. They also furnish for Christian faith a 
basis of experience which can never be superseded by mere 
abstract reasonings. 





Art. Ill.—CHEAP TRANSPORTATION, 
{Mr. Windom’s Congressional Report.] 


THE great social changes which have taken place in our coun- 
try during the last half century have, doubtless, been produced 
by a variety of causes; but prominent among them is the rapid 
development of the railroad, which has so quickened our activ- 
ities and changed our methods as to cause it to be regarded as 
the chief revolutionary power of the age, and the realization 
of what the prophet foresaw in the far future, “ when many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 

From the first it was understood to be a powerful agent in 
development, and hence drew toward it the enterprise and 
wealth of the country. As it was the sure harbinger of better 
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facilities, better prices, and better neighborhood, it was every- 
where joyously welcomed, and the people hastened to take its 
bonds, subscribe for its stock, and plan for its coming. The 
great desideratum was to be in the near vicinity of the iron 
rail, which, as the signal of a better civilization, was welcomed 
with a feeling akin to exultation. 

But it was found by the people, after a time, that this pow- 
erful agent was not an unmixed good. On the other hand, it 
brought with it a host of corresponding evils; and, among 
other things, it came as the Saxons came to Britain—it pro- 
tected and conquered, but it remained to be master. They 
discovered that it was a monopoly; that it was selfish and 
grasping; that it made unfair discriminations, and used its 
power to oppress as well as to relieve; that it held courts and 
legislatures in its grasp, and scattered largesses with one hand, 
while it tyrannized with the other. 

At first it was supposed that competition would, as in other 
cases, force a reduction of rates; and, with this object, rival 
roads were encouraged. But a little experience showed, what 
had been long before announced by George Stephenson, the 
father of the system, that ‘where combination was possible 
competition was impossible;” and that the increase of com- 
peting lines rather served to increase the oppressions com- 
plained of, as the rival roads were sure to come to, an agree- 
ment about rates or to be merged under one direction. 

Then, suddenly, another development loomed up to puzzle 
the public with its unknown results. Different railroad inter- 
ests began to consolidate. Long lines, composed of various 
companies, were purchased or leased by one controlling corpo- 
ration, and their wealth and power concentrated under one 
management. Smaller combinations were united in larger ones, 
and the larger ones were again combined with still larger ones, 
till their magnitude and power were of startling proportions. 

The overshadowing greatness of some of these corporations 
has, as yet, hardly come to a knowledge of those masses who 
are moving against railroad oppressions and clamoring for a 
reduction of fares. In New York, what is known as the Van- 
derbilt combination commenced entirely with New York 
roads. New Yorkers of middle age remember when there 
were five different roads between Albany and Buffalo. In 
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1853 these, with several other short roads, were merged in the 

New York Central. In 1869 the New York Central was 

united to the Hudson River Road, when the united company 
. had control of about one thousand miles of road, and had a 
capital of one hundred millions of dollars. 

Beyond the limits of the State it found means to gain con- 
trol of a number of roads by becoming possessed, directly 
or through friends, of a majority of their stock, and so brought 
under one management, without leasing or purchasing, the 
Lake Shore Road from Buffalo to Toledo, the Michigan 
Southern from Toledo to Chicago, and the Rock Island and 
other roads from Chicago onward to Omaha, the eastern ter- 
minus of the Great, Pacific. By this combination Mr. Van- 
derbilt and his friends find themselves in control of about four 
thousand five hundred miles of road, representing a capital of 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred millions of dollars. 

It may be observed that this combination, beyond New 
York, is somewhat loose, and that its continuance depends on 
a variety of contingences, though it has now existed for a 
number of years. But a more solid arrangement, and one 
which better represents the possibilities of these great corpora- 
tions, is that of the Pennsylvania Central. This road was 
organized in 1831, and a dozen years later it had only com- 
pleted its line from Harrisburgh to Pittsburgh, two hundred 
and ten miles. It then found itself in possession of annual 
earnings to the amount of three and a half millions on a capital 
of some twenty millions, and, down to 1869, its growth was 
confined to the State of Pennsylvania. 

But sharp competition compelled a change of policy, and in 
that year it broke over State lines and took possession of a 
large number of roads, north and south, connecting it, on dif- 
ferent lines, with the Mississippi River. Its control over these 
roads is mostly by lease, and is therefore complete, so that it 
embraces the real ownership of about four thousand miles of 
track, yielding a gross income of over forty millions of dollars 
per annum, and representing a capital of two hundred millions 
of dollars, all under the absolute direction of one corporation. 

This brief statement will be sufficient to suggest much that 
we cannot say in the compass of this article. What is the de- 
meanor of such a corporation, when it has interests in court or 
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in the State Legislature, may be learned by the war between 
Vanderbilt and Drew two or three years since. But without 
an example so forcible, it is easy for those who are familiar 
with public affairs to know exactly what would take place - 
when such a power, with any dear interest at stake, knocked 
at the door of the State Legislature, or was a suitor in the 
halls of Congress. 

But there is another aspect of railroad development which is 
not less worthy of our consideration, because, as it tends to 
increase charges, it touches the question of cheap transporta- 
tion. We refer to the corruptions which have grown up with 
the railroad system, and clustered around it, though not wholly 
owing to it. The great temptations of our age are in the di- 
rection of making money; and all readers of the Bible know 
what must happen to those that “ wil be rich.” “ Where the 
carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together;” and 
where the railroad is, there will be found the sharp, adroit, 
unscrupulous seekers after wealth. 

Every body has heard of “bulls” and “ bears,” of stock- 
gambling, watering stock, etc. ; but these are only some of the 
outer indications of the stupendous swindling which is con- 
stantly going on within, and which is so uniform a feature of 
these great corporations as to carry the idea that they are not 
merely the center, but the cause, of that nightmare of corrup- 
tion which seems, just now, to be threatening the permanency 
of the republic. 

Charles Francis Adams, Jun., an experienced railroad com- 
missioner, tells us that the New York Erie, in its war of in- 
junctions and legislative bills to keep Vanderbilt out of its 
management, sunk out of sight more than nine millions of the 
earnings of the road belonging to the bereaved but helpless 
stockholders. It may be said that no successful road ever gets 
into operation, and that no two or more roads are ever united 
in one combination, without the deceptive process of stock 
watering ; and the crime of over-issuing stock, which, twenty 
years ago, sent Robert Schuyler out of the country in the night 
to die in disgrace among strangers, would not balk a success- 
ful railroad manager of the present day for five minutes. The 
Erie has done it repeatedly, and the Legislature at Albany has 
legalized it with as little hesitation. 

x 
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Perhaps the operations of the Union Pacific present as instruct- 
ive an example of the capabilities of these corporations to minister 
to the greed of hungry cormorants as any single case which can 
. be cited. This road, one of the most notable works of the age, 

and the pride and glory of the country, spans, with its com- 
panion, the width of the continent, and was achieved only 
through the munificent bounty of the nation. But the liberal 
grants made by Congress were expended, under the law, by a 
corporate body created for the purpose, in which were two 
Government directors, appointed specially to see that the in- 
terests of the nation were duly protected. 

The men composing the corporation were selected from the 
body of our citizens for their supposed qualifications, and em- 
braced such names as those of Governor Dix, John J. Cisco, 
Cornelius 8. Bushnell, John B. Alley, Oakes Ames, Dr. Du- 
rant, and other wealthy and well-known business men of like 
reputation and standing. Thus guarded, the interests of the 
Government would seem to have been reasonably sure of proper 
protection and fair treatment ; but they were the prey of cor- 
morants and vulturés from the first. 

The company, on finding that the road could be built with 
less money than the Government had in various ways provid- 
ed, set themselves at work deliberately to fob the surplus. To 
this end they organized a constructive company, composed 
mostly of their own members, to whom the contracts were to 
be let at exorbitant prices, and who would, of course, divide 
the profits to the parties in interest. This was the famous 
Credit Mobilier, about which the country has heard so much. 
The advantage of it was, that it disposed of all troublesome 
questions. The bonds, according to law, could not be sold 
below par. This company took them at par. Then, it was not 
a United States corporation, and not amenable to Congress ; 
aud when Ames, Bushnell, etc., agreed with Ames, Bushnell, 
ete., to do so much work for so much money, while they only 
took the money out of one pocket and put it into the other, it 

.had the appearance of being a fair business transaction. 

Peter A. Dey, a man of experience and reputation in his 
profession, was the engineer of the road, and when the first 
one hundred miles were to be put under contract he estimated 
the cost at $30,000 per mile. He was a little old-fashioned in 
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his ideas about public trusts, and when he was instructed to 
make some imaginary obstacles, so as to justify a contract at 
$50,000 per mile, he became indignant, and resigned his posi- 
tion. In his letter to General Dix, who was then president, 
he said, “ My views of the Pacific Railroad are, perhaps, pe- 
culiar. I look upon its managers as trustees of the public 
bounty.” They were, in fact, trustees for converting the pub- 
lic bounty to individual use. 

This was only the beginning. The famous Oakes Ames con- 
tract, said to have been the largest and most profitable single 
contract in the world, covered the construction of six hundred 
and sixty-seven miles of road at various prices, averaging about 
$72,000 per mile. But the great financial achievement of this 
famous contract consisted in extending it over one hundred 
and thirty-eight miles, that had already been built and paid 
fur, at a cost of about five and a half millions of dollars, which 
amount was thus given to the Credit Mobilier Company with- 
out its rendering any consideration whatever, and was the 
beginning of those extraordinary dividends, some of which 
were expected to be so potent in “ doing the most good.” This 
stroke of genius was repeated on several other occasions, 
making the whole cost of the road, embracing about half the 
distance from Omaha to the Pacific, over ninety-four millions of 
dollars, while the cost to the company was scarcely ‘more than 
half that sum. According to a carefully prepared article in 
“Scribner” for March, the cost to the nation and to the com- 
pany were as follows: 











Actual Cost. Cost to the Nation, 
Pheelo comtradts..... 220000000 $7,806,183 $12,974,416 
ee.  :  pakeceuueNeneee.(- .Shevanen 1,104,000 
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Thus it appears that, on this end of the great Pacific road, 
its contracts and business were so arranged by the corporation 
that the parties in interest were enabled to pocket the enor- 
mous sum of forty-four millions of dollars; and that one of the 
directors, appointed and paid by the Government for the very 
purpose of guarding its interests, participated in the spoils. 

It is unnecessary to multiply cases; and unnecessary to say 
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that such strokes of financial genius largely increase the cost 
of railroads, and consequently the rates of transportation. But 
as the roads find it to their interest to keep down rates, more 
or less, on the through lines, they make up the deficiency by 
an advance on the feeding lines; and the oppressions to which 
they have resortéd have given rise to those wide-spread com- 
plaints which have resulted in the Grange organizations, and a 
shower of memorials which has been pouring down on Con- 
gress from all quarters of the Union, in increasing volume, for 
several years. 

These memorials have been the subject of much earnest dis- 
cussion in both Houses; and in the Senate, a special Commit- 
tee on Transportation was appointed by the last Congress, 
with power to travel and take testimony between the sessions. 
It consisted of some of our ablest statesmen, among whom were 
Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, and Mr. Conkling, of New York, with 
Mr. Windom, of Minnesota, as its chairman. Its report was 
made at the last session, and is a document of rare interest and 
value, as it discusses with great ability and intelligence the 
power of Congress, and all the various means of alleviation ; 
while at the same time it accumulates a vast amount of facts 
bearing on the question under discussion in all its various 
aspects. 

Our Government has been very careful to treasure up all 
the facts which relate to its foreign commerce; and the amplest 
statistics are kept in its bureaus and furnished in its annual 
reports. But it has almost wholly neglected the vast sweep 
of its internal trade, which has been growing with a rapidity 
more than commensurate with the population, and made for 
itself great thoroughfares without apparent notice; and in 
order to get any idea of what is going on in the currents of 
trade that are sweeping from the West toward the sea, we must 
grope through the individual reports of steamboat and railroad 
lines and numerous Boards of Trade. It is the more impor- 
tant, therefore, that much of this information is collected to 
ur hand in this report. 

Some idea of our internal trade may be inferred from the fact, 
that in 1872 the value of commodities moved by rail was esti- 
mated at $10,000,000,000. The commerce of the cities on 
the Ohio River alone is believed to amount to more than 
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$1,600,000,000; and on the lakes, during the season of naviga- 
tion, the vessels passing the Fort Gratiot Light-house, near 
Lake Huron, were found to average, in 1872, one every nine 
minutes, night and day. 

The report lays it down as a principle, that “cheap and am- 
ple facilities for the interchange of commodities between the 
widely-separated sections of our country, and with foreign na- 
tions, constitute the prime conditions of national progress and 
prosperity.” It is found that the effect of cheapening the 
movement of products is not only to benefit the locality most 
interested, but to quicken foreign commerce and increase 
national wealth. A difference of ten cents per bushel in the 
price of wheat will often change the whole current of our for- 
eign trade; and if the existing systems of transportation fail, 
by reason of heavy charges, to bring forward the products of 
remote regions, the effect is to hinder agriculture, depress 
labor, increase taxes, and impede both domestic and foreign 
commerce. The question of cheap transportation is, therefore, 
the foremost question of the times. 

But with railroad management and railroad combination, 
as we have described them, there can evidently be no relief 
through competition, or through any voluntary act of the 
roads. The tendency is more and more to monopoly ; and the 
power of a monopoly is not in the direction of cheapening 
freights or fares. 

The committee elass all the various propositions for cheapen. 
ing rates which they have investigated under four heads :— 

1. Competition, by the promotion of additional lines of rail- 
roads without regulation by law. 

The inadequacy of any remedy under this head is sufficiently 
disposed of by the prior statements in this article. If “ com- 
petition is impossible where combination is possible,” the mul- 
tiplication of competing lines can never reduce rates. 

2. The regulation of rates by law, or through a Board of 
Commissioners. 

This is the method proposed in the House bill, introduced 
by Mr. M’Crary, of Iowa. It contemplates a Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners, with power to establish rates and reg- 
ulate roads in all parts of the United States. Two of the 


States (Iowa and Wisconsin) have passed laws on this idea, 
% 
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for regulating fares within their several limits, but the effect — 
is not as yet fully developed. There is no doubt that many 
of the evils complained of might be remedied in this way, 
and that much good might be effected by some such arrange- 
ment. 

The committee are, however, firm in the belief that this 
method of regulating rates, which they say at first seems en- 
tirely practicable, is really full of difficulties. They state that 
the railroads of this country constitute about half the length 
of the roads on the globe; that they run through all cli- 
mates; amid populations dense and sparse; on level plains 
and through rugged mountains; in regions where the trans- 
portation does not. meet the expenses, and where it is greatly 
redundant; and they claiin that no tariff of prices could be 
adopted by law, or by any board of managers, which could meet 
all the contingencies of the case. To give any sort of success 
to this vast net-work of roads, so variously cireumstanced, they 
must have, it is contended, the best practical wisdom and 
experience of their several localities, and any arbitrary interfer- 
ence would be very prejudicial to their interests. 

3. Indirect regulation by opening lines for freight only, to 
be owned and managed by the Government. 

Under this head the establishment of freight lines is dis- 
cussed, and the feasibility of a double track road from the 
Mississippi River to New York city is regarded as entirely 
practicable, and it is stated that what is called fourth-class 
freights (heavy freights) could be transported on such a road 
at seven and one half mills per ton for each mile, making about 
twenty-five cents a bushel for wheat and corn, The objection 
to this plan, as a means of relief, is its great cost, and the neces- 
sity of making several roads to meet the requirements of 
widely-sundered producing regions. If it would be an advan- 
tage to have one such road, it would be also advantageous to 
have two others, and their cost would approximate three hun- 
dred millions of dollars. The facts and data for such roads are 
given, but the committee make no recommendations in regard 
to them. 

4, The improvement of natural water communications, and 
the construction of adequate canals or freight railroads for con- 
necting them together. 
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This is the only remaining class of remedies, and is that to 
which the report directs public attention as the most efficient 
and practical. 

For all heavy or fourth-class freight, such as corn, wheat, 
iron, coal, lumber, plaster, salt, etc., water transportation is 
greatly cheaper than transportation by rail, and, where it ex- 
ists, is very effectual in keeping down prices. The report is 
very full and conclusive on this point; and hence its method 
for securing cheap transportation is to construct several water 
lines from the Mississippi River eastward to the sea, and to im- 
prove the navigation of the ‘‘ Father of Waters.” 

These water lines, except in the North, would be closed only 
for a very brief period in the winter, and would, it is believed, 
not only afford a great reduction of rates, but be very effective 
in keeping down the rates of competing roads without materi- 
ally injuring their receipts. Heavy produce is not profitable 
freight on roads, and would be mostly diverted to the water 
lines, while lighter and more valuable articles would seek 
transportation on the roads. But the presence of open lines 
with cheap rates would tend always to check extortionary 
charges. 

In regard to the cheapness of water communication as com- 
pared with land, it is stated that, on the through line from the 
West to Boston by the Baltimore and Ohio Road and the Boston 
Steamship Company, the earnings are divided on a basis of four 
to one in favor of water. The Erie Railway, connecting with a 
steamship line from New York to Boston, divides on a basis of 
three to one. On the Ohio River the steamers divide with the 
railroads by giving 250 miles of water transportation for 125 
of road, (two to one.) On a through line from Chicago to 
Boston, a distance of 1,865 miles by water and 500 miles by 
land, the freight charges are equally divided. Between Chica- 
go and New Orleans, the distance by rail being 365 miles and 
by the Mississippi river 1,050 miles, the road takes three fifths 
and the river two fifths. 

With these facts before them the committee recommend 
that the navigation of the Mississippi be thoroughly improved, 
and three water lines opened by the most practicable and 
convenient routes from the Mississippi River eastward to the 
ocean; and they claim that the effect will be to reduce the 
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price of transportation about one-half. These several improve- 
ments are set forth in the report as follows :— 


1. The Mississippi Route.—The improvements necessary on the 
Mississippi route are :— 

(1.) The opening of the mouth of the river, so as to permit the free 
passage of vessels drawing 28 feet. Estimated cost, $10,000,000. 

(2.) The construction of reservoirs at the source of the river— 
4 upon a careful survey they shall be deemed practicable.) 

stimated cost, $114,000. 

(3.) Improvements upon a system, to be provided by the War 
Department at all intermediate points, so as to give trom 3 to 5 
fect navigation above the Falls of Saint Anthony ; from 44 to 6 
feet from that point to Saint Louis; and from 8 to 10 feet from 
Saint Louis to New Orleans, at the lowest stages of water. Esti- 
mated cost, $5,000,000. 

The total cost of the Mississippi improvements may, we think, 
be safely estimated at $16,000,000. 

The evidence submitted with this report justifies the conclusion, 
that upon the completion of the entire improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River wheat and corn can be transported from Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, and other States 
above Cairo, to New Orleans, for an average of 12 cents per 
bushel, and that the cost from St. Paul will not exceed 17 cents. 
The average rate from New Orleans to Liverpool in 1872 was 
about 27 cents, (currency,) which can be reduced, as hereinbefore 
shown, to 18 or 20 cents by the improvement at the mouth of 
the river. Estimating the cost from St. Paul to New Orleans at 
17 cents, the two transfers at St. Louis and New Orleans at 1 
cent each, and the charge from New Orleans to Liverpool at 20 
cents, the total from St. Paul to Liverpool will be 39 cents per 
bushel. The charge in 1872 from St. Paul to Liverpool, includ- 
ing transfers and terminals at Chicago, Buffalo, and New York, 
by the cheapest route, averaged 67.5 cents per bushel. The 
saving to be effected by the improvements of this route may 
therefore be estimated at 28 cents per bushel from St. Paul to 
Liverpool, with a proportionate reduction from all other points 
on the river. 

2. The Northern Route.—The improvements suggested on this 
route are :— 

(1.) The Fox and Wisconsin Rivers improvement, by which five 
feet of navigation will be secured, during the entire season, from 
the Mississippi River to Green Bay, thereby affording the shortest 
and cheapest connection between the centers of wheat production 
and the eastern markets, and a continuous water-channel from 
all points on the Mississippi River and its tributaries to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Estimated cost, $3,000,000. 

(2.) The construction of the Hennepin Canal (65 miles long) 
from a point on the Mississippi River, near Rock Island, to the 
Illinois River at Hennepin, thereby affording the shortest and 
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cheapest route from the largest areas of greatest corn production 
to the East, and a connection by water between the river system 
of the West, the northern lakes, and the Atlantic Ocean. Esti- 
mated cost, $4,000,000. 

(3.) The enlargement and improvement, with the concurrence 
of the State of New York, of one or more of the three water- 
routes from the lakes to New York city, namely: The Erie Canal 
from Buffalo to Albany; the Oneida Lake Canal from Oswego to 
Albany; or the Champlain Canal from Lake Champlain to deep 
water on the Hudson River, including such connection as may be 
effected between Lake Champlain and the Saint Lawrence river 
with the co-operation of the British Provinces. Estimated cost, 
$12,000,000. 

Total cost of northern route from the Mississippi River to New 
York city, $19,000,000. 

The enlargement of the Welland Canal, now in progress, with 
the construction of the Caughnawaga Canal, and the proposed 
enlargement of the Champlain Canal, will enable vessels of 1,000 
tons to pass from western lake ports to ports in Vermont and to 
New York city. The Erie Canal, enlarged as proposed, will pass 
vessels of about 700 tons. 

The evidence taken by your committee fully justifies the opin- 
ion that, by the enlargement of the New York canals, the con- 
struction of the Caughnawaga Canal, and the use of the enlarged 
Canadian canals, the cost of transport from Chicago to Burling- 
ton, Vt., and to New York city, will not exceed from 12 to 15 
cents per bushel, making the entire cost from the Mississippi 
River to Burlington, Vt., orto New York, not more than 22 cents 
per bushel, against the present cost of 43,8, cents by water, and 
50} cents by rail. We may, therefore, reasonably’ estimate 
that, by the proposed improvements upon this route, a saving can 
be effected of 20 cents per bushel, or $6 70 per ton, on all the 
East tonnage moved between that river and the East. 

3. The Central Route—The plan of improvement for this 
rouie contemplates :— 

(1.) The radical improvement of the Ohio River from Cairo to 
Pittsburgh, so as to give six to seven feet of navigation at low 
water. Estimated cost, $22,000,000. 

(2.) The improvement of the Kanawha River from its mouth to 
Great Falls, so as to give six feet of navigation at all seasons. 
Estimated cost, including reservoirs, $3,000,000. 

(3.) A connection by canal, or by a freight-railway, from the 
Ohio River or Kanawha River, near Charleston, by the shortest and 
most practicable route, through West Virginia, to tide-water in 
Virginia ; the question as between the canal and freight-railwa 
to be decided after the completion of careful surveys and esti- 
mates. If by canal and slack-water, the estimated cost is 
$55,000,000; if by a freight-railway, the cost would probably not 
exceed $25,000,000. 

The total expenditure necessary for the improvement of the 
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Ohio and Kanawha Rivers is estimated at $25,000,000. The 
amount necessary to complete the connection with tide-water 
depends upon the nature of the improvement, as previously 
stated. 

The Central route would be closed by ice only about thirt 
days each year, and hence it would be an active competitor with 
all the railways from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic at 
times when competition is nuw suspended by reason of frost on 
the northern water route. The effect of such a regulator of rail- 
way charges would be to greatly reduce the present winter 
rates, and, by the constant competition it would maintain, to 
compel uniformly low charges on all rail and water lines from the 
interior to the eastern and southern seaboard. Its advantages 
would be greatest, however, to the central tier of States. Four 
of the largest interior cities of the continent—St. Louis, Cinein- 
nati, Louisville, and Pittsburgh—are situated directly upon it, 
and the trade of these cities, together with the other towns and 
cities on the Ohio River, is now far in excess of our entire foreign 
commerce. 

4. The Southern Route.—The plan suggested by the commit- 
tee for the Southern route contemplates :— 

(1.) The improvement of the Tennessee River from its mouth to 
Knoxville, so as to give three feet of navigation at lowest stages 
of water. Estimated cost, $5,000,000. 

(2.) A communication by canal, or freight-railway, from some 
convenient point on the Tennessee River in Alabama or Tennes- 
see, by the shortest and most practicable route to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The railway, if constructed, will be about four hundred 
and thirty miles long; the question as between the canal and 
railway to be decided after a careful survey and estimate of both 
shall have been completed. If by canal, the cost will be about 
$35,000,000. If by railway, probably about $30,000,000. 

Cost.—The cost of the entire improvement will depend upon 
the decision to be hereaiter made between the canals and the 
freight-railway portages on the central and southern routes, If 
the canals be constructed, the cost will be about $155,000,000. 
If the railways be chosen, the cost will be about $1 20,000,000, 

An actual expenditure of $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 per an- 
num will be required for five years, (in addition to the loan of 
Government credit as above stated,) when the whole work can 
be completed. The resulting benefits will, for all time, annually 
repay more than double the entire cost. 


This is the briefest possible outline of Mr. Windom’s plan 
for these important improvements, which can all be brought 
into use in a few years by an annual expenditure of twenty 
millions of dollars, which is considerably less than the saving 
made at the late session of Congress in the annual appropriations. 
No attempt has been made to act on the recommendations 
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of the report any further than to make an appropriation, in 
the last days of the session, for a thorough survey of these 
several routes and a professional estimate of their cost. This 
is, however, in all probability, a prophecy of what the action 
will be, and its importance to the well-being of the country can 
hardly be over-estimated, 





Art. IV.—WITHROW ON THE CATACOMBS. 


The Catacombs of Rome, and their Testimony Relative to Primitive Christianity. 
By Rev. W. H. Withrow, M.A. 12mo., pp. 560. New York: Nelson & 
Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1874. 

“Tow long does it take one to see Rome?” inquired an im- 

patient traveler of a veteran archeologist resident in the Eter- 

nal City. “To see Rome? A hard question truly; but if 
you wish to see it satisfactorily, it will take you a week ; but 
if very imperfectly, it will require forty years.” 

There is a deep philosophy in this reply. The superficial 
observer, flitting easily from place to place, or from topic to 
topic, is usually vastly more self-complacent than the profound- 
est investigator. Certainly it is at Rome that genuine learn- 
ing feels most humble and modest. Stratum after stratum of 
civilization succeeds, each one a sufficient life-work for the 
most enthusiastic and patient. 

Modern Rome is built upon the tombs of past generations. 
Monuments of the present rest upon those of the reformation 
period, and these in turn touch still deeper foundations. The 
crumbling ruins, and the stately grandeur of the medizeval ages, 
keep company with the simpler pile of the primitive Church ; 
while the latter, like a conquering giant, subdues to its uses 
the proudest structures of the Augustine and pre-Augustine 
times, or, exorcising their gods, places upon these temples the 
sacred seal of the cross. Rome, therefore, becomes a grand 
unfailing mine where, through the centuries, have been brought 
to light so many rich nuggets of truth to enrich the treasures 
of human lore. 

Monumental Rome is also the grand arsenal whence the 
Christian champions of rival systems have drawn their choicest, 
keenest weapons of offense and defense. Advocates of the 
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ritualism and of the dogmas of the Romish Church have 
hitherto boldly asserted that the testimony of these mute wit- 
nesses to a past civilization and a past Christianity was fully 
confirmatory of their claims. The confusion in Protestant 
minds caused by these confident assertions seems amusing in 
view of the latest results. Here, too, has truth been shown to 
be strictly self-consistent. Deeper studies have removed doubt, 
dissipated prejudice, and confirmed simple faith. A healthy 
historical criticism has resulted in correcting chronology, in 
sifting the genuine from the spurious, in correlating facts, and 
thus, in the spirit of a true inductive philosophy, in preparing 
the way for correct and happy generalizations. 

We ought to be thankful to those patient investigators who 
have so long and so well delved in the mines of archeology, 
and the results of whose labors have filled so many huge 
tomes; without these all would be in vain. These wider, more 
thorough and laborious investigations must be made; from 
them must be derived all that we possess. Yet such are use- 
less to all others than scholars. To the mass they cannot ap- 
peal. To the mass it is as though the investigations had not 
been made. To utilize these treasured stores of learning is as 
necessary as to accumulate them. Hence he does an eqnally 
useful work, who shall have the power to extract from these 
masses of loresuch truths as may be of benefit to a wider range 
of readers. To put the evidences of truth into the hands 
of thoughtful masses, is a desirable work—a work, alas! too 
much neglected. To cause the essential defenses of the Chris- 
tian religion to be in the possession of the greatest possible num- 
ber, is a grand desideratum. Thusis the popular thought clari- 
fied ; thus can the truth have a fairer field of conflict; thus can 
men have at hand a better means for the formation of intelligent 
opinion, This is the superior benefit of nearly al] mere hand- 
books of science, history, art, and archeology. To the 
specialist they are of little avail; to the mass of readers they 
are invaluable, as preparing the public mind to appreciate dis- 
cussions that may be conducted by the specialist, and the bear- 
ing of whose arguments they may thus come to correctly 
estimate. 

It is, therefore, with much satisfaction that we welcome 
to the class of valuable summary in Christian archeology 

Fourts Sxries, Vor. XXVL—88 
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or 


Withrow’s Catacombs of Rome. The subject treated is one of 
intensest interest in itself, and from its relations and bearings 
has a double significance. These catacombs have occupied the 
thonght of the few Christian archeologists for two hundred 
and fifty years, and the subject would seem at first sight to 
have been worn threadbare. But more and more, as the years 
glide on, does interest in these remains deepen, and increas- 
ingly valuable additions are made every year to the resources 
of the Christian student. Specially to the American people, 
the great mass of whom have little or no conception of the 
character, extent, and value of these remains, is this work of 
interest as being the first American attempt in this field of 
study. Our author has endeavored to bring this vast subject 
within the limits of a convenient duodecimo, and to treat it 
in such popular and rhetorical style (without sacrificing its 
scientific character) as to bring it within the range and easy 
comprehension of the many readers. 

The author treats his subject in three books, namely: 
1. The Structure and History of the Catacombs, in five chap- 
ters. 2. The Art and Symbolism of the Catacombs, in four 
chapters. 3. The Inscriptions of the Catacombs, in four 
chapters. 

I, Thestructure of these remarkable remains is clearly treated, 
the number of illustrations enabling the reader to gain a very 
fair idea of the reality. Few that have not made these special 
examinations but that are surprised at the extent and charac- 
ter of these subterranean retreats of the early Christians. 
While it is impossible to speak with strict accuracy, because 
of their yet incomplete exploration, the number of these re- 
treats at present known is forty-two, and the entire length of 
all the passages is computed by the most judicious authorities 
at about six hundred geographic miles. That these were pre- 
pared and used by the early Christians as places of burial, and 
for the celebration of religious rites in times of persecution, 
admits of no shadow of doubt. We regard this as having been 
demonstrated by the lastest and most scientific researches of 
the Messrs. de Rossi and Father Marchi. The earlier opinions 
as to their origin and use have been entirely exploded by 
more thorough and methodical examination. The views held 
by such writers as Gibbon as to the origin and use of these 
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excavations, and the inferences he has drawn from these views 
as to the status of the early Christian community, have been 
proved utterly erroneous. The objections urged by writers to 
the view of the exclusively Christian origin and character of 
these retreats have been most successfully answered. Three 
thoughts alone would lead us to suppose that the early 
Christians would have special care for their dead, namely, the 
essential Jewish origin of the Church; the mode of burial of 
their founder; and the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body, so powerfully urged by the apostles, and so mighty in 
its influence on the primitive Christians. From these consid- 
erations, the Roman custom of cremation would be most re- 
pulsive to the Christian mind. The Jews, scattered over the 
entire world, have every-where insisted on consigning their 
dead to mother earth. All cities and provinces where they 
have gathered in considerable numbers attest this. Even 
at Rome itself there are distinctively Jewish Catacombs, 
having symbols and inscriptions peculiarly Hebrew. The 
second consideration seems doubly powerful from the prev- 
alent view among the early Christians that discipleship im- 
plied, as far as possible, community of experience with the 
Master. To this prevailing opinion may be attributed some 
impressive but very mistaken conduct of the disciples of Christ 
in the immediately post-apostolic period, such as a community 
of poverty, causing them to have all things in common; a 
community of suffering, leading many to seek joyfully the 
martyr’s fate; and a community of repose, impressing them 
with the necessity of a community in the method of burial. 
The distinctive doctrine of the resurrection clothed the human 
body with a sanctity that would not allow of willful profana- 
tion. The effect of these combined considerations must have 
been powerful in the extreme. But added to these was the 
peculiar reverence felt, even by heathen antiquity, for the sep- 
ulchers of the dead. Both the Greek and Roman attached 
peculiar sanctity to the place of sepulture, and at Rome most 
stringent laws were enacted against sacrilege. Not only were 
“these places of interment carefully guarded, but for the most 
part they could not be alienated from the families to whom 
they originally belonged. So great was the care of the Roman 
law for the dead, that even they who died at the hand of the 
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public executioner must be surrendered to those who demanded 
them for sepulture. So that even the sentence of outlawry 
against the Christians did not affect the bodies of the dead. 
It was in the bitterest persecution of the third century that 
this was unheeded, and the Christians were obliged to hide 
away from the gaze of the public in those dark retreats where 
their dead could repose undisturbed by the bitter hatred 
of the heathen. Doubtless, too, the fact that these areas, set 
apart for sepulture, were by law under the special guardian- 
ship of the Roman Pontifices, as well as that other not less 
important fact that some of the finest of the early tombs, sit- 
uated in open and public places, are Christian, argues that to 
live concealed from public view, in order to the protection of 
their dead from sacrilege at the hands of the authorities, must 
have been from the sorest persecution, springing from intensest 
hatred. The existence likewise of burial fraternities among the 
Christians, corresponding to like associations among the pagan 
Romans, would likewise argue immunity of disturbance dur- 
ing the first two centuries. That the Christians availed them- 
selves of the privileges of these associations seems almost dem- 
onstrated by de Rossi in his examination of the Cemetery of 
St. Domatilla in 1865. These catacombs wouid likewise furnish 
to the Christians a place to celebrate the sacramumts of the 
Church, since the common pagan mind would fail to discrimi- 
nate between these sacred rites and those commonly practiced 
at the tombs of others. 

The age of the Catacombs is a subject of vital importance. 
There are very strong arguments for the opinion of de Rossi 
that one, at least, dates from the very apostolic days. Of 
course much of the evidence to the antiquity of these crypts 
is circumstantial. Other things being equal, however, the 
purer character of the art of any crypt would argue for an 
earlier date. All know what a fearful decadence art under- 
went after the second century of the Christian era. But the 
superior and classic character of the painting, sculpture, and 
architecture of the cemetery of the Font of Peter points 
clearly “to a very ancient period before art had degenerated, 
and before long-continued persecution had banished Chris- 
tianity into seclusion and poverty.” To the first century must 
probably be referred at least three or four of the Catacombs, 
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namely, the Cemetery of Priscilla, the Catacomb of Domatilla, 
(the grand niece of the Emperor Domitian,) and the crypt of 
Lucina, forming a part of the more extended Catacomb of St. 
Callixtus. The age of these retreats is sometimes demonstra- 
ted by evidence entirely satisfactory. In fact, the nature of 
their construction, the openness or the secrecy, the beauty or 
coarseness of their art, the inscriptions found on the walls and 
tombs, often furnish an abundant record of their age, and of 
the tolerance or persecution exercised toward the Church. 
After the holding of Christian assemblies, even in the Cata- 
combs, was forbidden by the savage Valerian, and these sacred 
retreats were ruthlessly invaded by the soldiery of the Emper- 
or, an entire change in the construction, of the Catacombs is 
noticed. From places of worship and burial, where large and 
often beautifully decorated rooms were found, and where the 
tombs of their worthies were wrought out with very consider- 
able beauty and completeness, now they become places of safety 
and concealment. Many of the more beautiful portions were 
rifled, the stair-cases were closed, the chief avenues were walled 
up, the graves became more simple, more compact, and more 
crowded, also new stories were excavated below those already 
in existence, and every thing argued a storm of persecution, 
by which the temper and endurance of the Church were most 
fearfully tested. Convincing evidence is furnished that these 
excavations were places of retreat for those who were specially 
obnoxious to the Government on account of their rare piety 
and ardor of devotion. Indications are not infrequent that 
supplies of grain were laid up for the maintenance of the hidden 
fugitives, and ‘de Rossi describes certain crypts in the Cata- 
comb of Callixtus which were probably employed for storing 
corn or wine in time of persecution.” These places of seclusion, 
so well understood by the Christians, were generally safe from 
invasion by their enemies; but sometimes, tracked by the 
emissaries of the Government, or betrayed by some apostate 
who had been bribed with gold, these followers of Jesus “ were 
surprised at their devotions, and their refuge became their 
sepulcher.” Cardinal Wiseman, in his charming though par- 
tisan romance of “ Fabiola; or, the Church of the Catacombs,” 
has introduced characters that find their exact counterpart in 
history. A revengeful and sordid mind, like Corvinus’, would 
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ever be ready to use a reprobate like Fulvius to hunt out the 
retreats of the Christians and report for their destruction. 
Considerations of hatred, revenge, or avarice may have moved 
many to act as the Cardinal has pictured these. This same 
writer has guarded the student of the first three centuries of 
Christian history against two opposite errors: “ We may come 
to imagine that, during the first three centuries, the Church 
was suffering unrespited under active persecution ; that the 
faithful worshiped in fear and trembling, and almost lived 
in the Catacombs ; that bare existence, with scarcely an oppor- 
tunity for outward development or inward organization, none 
for splendor, was all that religion could enjoy; that, in fine, it 
was a period of conflict and tribulation, without an interval of 
peace or consolation. On the other hand, we may sup- 
pose that those three centuries were divided into epochs of 
ten distinct persecutions, some of longer and some of shorter 
duration, but definitely separated from one another by breath- 
ing times of complete rest. Either of these views is errone- 
ous. . . . Rather, when one persecution had broken loose upon 
the Church, it may be said never to have entirely relaxed its 
hold till her final pacification under Constantine. An edict 
of persecution once issued by an emperor was seldom recalled ; 
and though the rigor of its enforcement might relax or cease 
through the accession of a milder ruler, still it never became 
completely a dead letter, but was a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of a cruel or bigoted governor of a city or province. 
Hence, in the intervals between the greater general persecutions 
ordered by a new decree, we find many martyrs who owed 
their crowns either to popular fury or to the hatred of Chris- 
tianity in local rulers. Hence, also, we read of a bitter perse- 
cution being carried on in one part of the empire while other 
portions enjoyed complete peace.” * As has already been 
said, the attempt to make light of these persecutions of the 
Church has proved a failure. For while the number of inserip- 
tions in the Catacombs marked “ Martyr” are comparatively 
few, the evidence of terrible suffering and death is perfectly 
irresistible. The religious hatred against the new sect was 
not stronger than was the political. The concealment of faith, 
so far as consistent with truthfulness, was but a dictate of com- 
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mon prudence. Indeed, silence with reference to their belief 
was not unfrequently practiced. History is clear on this point, 
and the evidence is convincing that there were persons of 
Christian faith high in offices of state who were for along time 
entirely unsuspected of sympathy with the new religion. It 
is but natural to suppose that this must sometimes react upon 
the Christian communities with terrible power when discovery 
was ade. Heathendom felt that it was interpenetrated with 
an influence strangely mysterious, the extent of which could 
not be measured. These new religionists could thus be very 
easily regarded as anti-social, as having no harmony with the 
State, as seeking their own preferment, and thus, with a show 
of justice, be charged with disloyalty to the Czesars. The dis- 
gust felt by sober and philosophic minds, while reading the 
exaggerated “ Acts of the Martyrs,” has naturally led such to 
the opposite extreme of doubt, and has induced many illogi- 
cally and untruthfully to underrate the severity of the tria!s 
of the early Church, and to underrate the number of the Chris- 
tian martyrs. Yet the testimony of honest historical criticism 
is to the fact that the first three centuries were the heroic age 
of Christianity, and that the trials and purifications she then 
underwent prepared her to resist, to an extent, the blandish- 
ments of power under a patronizing emperor, and fitted her to 
be the only conserving, the only consoling, the only regenera- 
ting agency when the wild storms of northern invasion burst 
upon the doomed empire. 

The recognition of Christianity as the State religion sum- 
‘moned its votaries from the darkness and obscurity of their 
subterranean retreats, to re-open or rebuild their long-closed 
or ruined churches. It was then that the basilicas arose with 
a beauty and splendor before entirely unknown. While the 
further necessity for secret burial ceased, it was but natural 
that the resting-places of those who had stood firmly for the 
truth during the times of severest trial: should be regarded 
with peculiar reverence. In order to preserve these sacred 
“burial places, oftentimes magnificent churches were constructed 
over their entrances, and these sbrines came to be held in 
special esteem. The walls of the Catacombs were adorned 
with rich magnificence, and painting and sculpture were pressed 
into this pious service. The abuse of some of the most sacred 
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instincts of our nature has often given rise to the grossest 
superstitions. Here was no exception. While by degrees the 
Catacombs as places of burial fell into disuse, the supposed 
sanctity of these spots caused many to desire to be interred 
near to the resting-places of the martyrs. Hence the sacred- 
ness of localities and the origin of relics, afterward so perni- 
cious to the purity of the new religion. In another way this 
proved a misfortune; since by excavations around these tombs 
the walls of the support were weakened, and the frequent- 
ing of the Catacombs soon became dangerous to pious vo- 
taries. “During the latter part of the fourth and the be- 
ginning of the fifth century the management of the Cata- 
combs seems no longer to have been in the hands of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, but under the control of the fossors, 
with whom the bargain for interment was made by the friends 
of the deceased.” After the attempt of Pope Damasus to 
revive the custom of subterranean burial it gradually fell 
into disuse, and after A. D. 410 scarcely an example can be 
found. 

The mighty social convulsions consequent on the invasion 
of Rome by Alaric and his savage warriors were exceeding- 
ly unfavorable to the preservation of the Catacombs. The 
thoughts of Christians were oecupied with graverquestions, 
and the instinct of preservation was dominant. While during 
the three invasions of Italy by this rude barbarian it seems 
highly probable that the basilicas and their furniture were un- 
disturbed, the succeeding conquerors were vastly more rapa- 
cious. The churches were plundered, their vessels were 
removed, and even the Catacombs were invaded, and the costly 
adornings of the shrines of the saints were ruthlessly pillaged. 
The efforts of the popes during the intervals of peace proved 
unavailing to preserve, much more to restore, these to their 
former magnificence. Their rifling and abandonment were 
hastened by the removal of the bodies of the martyrs and con- 
fessors from these retreats to the churches of Rome. This was 
widely practiced, and not even the letter of Stephen III. in 
the eighth century, menacing with eternal damnation any one 
who should violate these hallowed tombs, was availing to 
arrest this desecration. Gradually their inner recesses were 
entirely abandoned, while the outer and more accessible parts 
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became the retreats of shepherds with their flocks, or the lurk- 
ing places of thieves and outlaws. 

The medieval times contain few records of these monuments, 
only two or three cemeteries being mentioned, and these con- 
nected with churches. If any knowledge of these extended 
excavations existed, it was by those who frequented them for 
purposes of political plotting, or converted them into dark re- 
treats of crime and cruelty. Almost total silence with regard 
to their existence and character is maintained until the six- 
teenth century, when these invaluable records of a former life 
and civilization were by accident again made known to a class 
of men better able to interpret and improve them. Their re- 
discovery happened in an age of intensest intellectual activity, 
when a new philosophy was urging men to broader and better 
methods of investigation, and increased facilities for the dissem- 
ination of the truth were at the disposal of the thinker. 

In 1578 some laborers, while digging pozzolana in a vine- 
yard on the Salarian Way, “came suddenly on an ancient 
cemetery, with its paintings, inscriptions, sarcophagi, and 
graves. The event produced a profound sensation in Rome ;” 
and some pious men of note seem to have been again possessed 
with the same veneration and reverence for those spots that 
had filled the minds of the Christians of the third and fourth 
centuries. Their systematic exploration, begun by Alfonso 
Ciaconnio, a Spanish priest, and Philip de Wringhe and Jean 
l’Heurreaux, two Flemish laymen, was most enthusiastically 
continued by Antonio Bosio, a native of Malta, who for a 
period of thirty-six years gave himself up to the most earnest 
and devoted study of these corridors and their inscriptions. 
Few men have shown a more genuine enthusiasm for discovery 
than Bozio. Disraeli has well said of him: “Taking with 
him ahermit’s meal for a week, this new Pliny often descended 
into the bowels of the earth by lamp-light, clearing away the 
sand and ruins, till some tomb broke forth or some inscription 
became legible, tracing the moldering sculptures and catching 
the fading picture. Thrown back into the primitive ages of 
Christianity, amid the local impressions, the historian of the 
Christian Catacombs collected the memorials of an age and 
of a race which were hidden beneath: the earth.” Not only 
was their exploration attempted, but all ancient records were 
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searched in order to aid in their interpretation. The result of 
these years of persevering and enthusiastic toil were many thou- 
sands of manuscript pages, which were published after the 
author’s death. Few can appreciate the value of this record. 
Hundreds of objects, since entirely obliterated, are here minutely 
described : indeed, most of the studies of the present day must 
be supplemented and perfected by reference to Bosio’s monu- 
mental work. Since the seventeenth century an immense lit- 
erature on the Catacombs has been accumulated, touching 
nearly every feature of these curious remains, clearly evi- 
dencing the interest in their study, and demonstrating their 
invaluable character. The Christian world is now especially 
fortunate in having tor the custodian of the Catacombs, and 
for the head of the Roman Archseological Commission, so sci- 
entific an explorer as the Cavaliere de Rossi. His rare candor, 
his profound knowledge of Christian antiquities, his patience 
and ingenuity in exploration, his accurate observation and 
careful deductions, eminently fit him for this important station. 
To him more than to any other one man of modern times are 
we indebted for the methodical and conscientious arrangement 
of these materials of archeological study. 

II. But these remains, vast and curious as they are, would 
be insignificant did they not aid in interpreting history. His- 
tory has for its subject, mankind ; that is, a race whose life is 
made up of a succession of acts of will. It is largely the 
province of historic criticism to determine what relation these 
historic materials bear to these acts of will, of which they are 
the evidence or pruvof. What would any history be, either of 
humanity or of the natural universe around us, if stripped of 
this element of will? The observer of nature that rises no 
higher than to a recognition of a mere order of sequence, lacks 
the enthusiasm of study. Only he who sees in this cosmical 
arrangement, with all its complexity and vastness, an acting 
will, rises to the real understanding of the universe. Whether 
in stone or star, whether in mollusk or man, whether in aton 
or angel, it is only in the recognition of an intelligent will 
that we find our highest inquiries satisfied. The second book 
of our author is, on this account, of even more intense interest 
than the first. We nowenter a higher sphere of study. Chris- 
tian art and symbolism are subjects very captivating, yet they 
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involve vast difficulties, and require the profoundest study, in 
order to their mastery. A disputed realm is now entered upon 
by our author. It will not be surprising to find here many 
statements that may challenge investigation, or even provoke 
debate. So diametrically opposed are schools of art criticism, 
that difference of view, and even disputation, seem almost in- 
evitable. They range from the extreme classicists, like Raoul- 
Rochette, who believe that Greek art reached the acme of 
perfection, and embodied all necessary art principles, and that 
therefore Christian art can justly lay no claim to originality, 
either of subject or statement ; even to Liibke, generally judi- 
cial in statement, who finds in the Christianity of the Catacombs 
“a mediator between the antique heathen life and the art of 
modern Christendom.” That the new religion should be largely 
influenced by its surroundings is not to be wondered at; indeed, 
it might be regarded as antecedently probable. It is not to 
be supposed that Christianity should be absolutely unique in 
its doctrine. If all religions seem to root in one original and 
universal revelation, it may be supposed that there should be 
doctrines common to all systems. In treating the subject of 
comparative religion, great care is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween truths radically different, and truths mixed with errors ; 
between doctrines intrinsically right, and these same doctrines 
staggering under a load of crushing superstition. In the 
midst of the esthetic polytheism of Athens, Paul could speak 
of a framer of the world, and find patient listeners. It was only 
when the doctrines of personal responsibility, or the deeper, 
more mysterious, and distinctively Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body was touched upon, that mockery and 
scoffing saluted his utterances. A few religious beliefs seem 
to be the universal heritage of the race. Call them intuitions, 
or the scattered fragments of an originally revealed body of 
truth—it matters little which—they are nevertheless indica- 
tive of an essential unity, and constitute the points of contact 
between races of men and systems of religion widely different 
in the purity and completeness of their teaching. Heathen- 
ism, Judaism, and Christianity were equally heirs to certain 
truth. Christianity, like her less favored sister, Judaism, saw 
that the heathen world had darkened its heart by substituting 
the creature for the Creator ; that through wicked practices the 
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image had taken the place of the divinity ; that the original 
supernaturalism of the Roman and Grecian religions had now 
become sunken into a mere esthetic sentiment, as in art, or 
into systems of philosophical speculation, as seen in the writ- 
ings of Cicero, Cato, and others. To avoid these two sources 
of error was but a natural desire of the early Church. That 
many of the more thoughtful and philosophic of the Christian 
community clearly distinguished between a principle and its 
abuse, is evident from their preserved writings; that they saw 
the dangers that threatened the unthinking mass from an imi- 
tation of the heathen art and the practice of the heathen phi- 
losophy, is clear from their repeated warnings to the Christian 
converts. As might be expected, the highest and richest art is 
found in the most ancient Catacombs. ‘The earlier paintings 
approximate the excellence of the contemporary heathen art. 
Often are introduced even some of the accessories of the popu- 
lar festivals. Every thing argues that the art of the Church 
of the Catacombs was the result, not of rude and repeated 
trials, by which taste and skill were developed, but rather that 
it was chiefly the application of the existing art to new themes, 
and under the inspiration of a new spirit. In this connection 
we cannot refrain from quoting from our author a pagsage full 
of beauty and truthfulness :— , 


It [early Christian art] stripped off, to use the figure of Dr. 
Libke, what was unsuitable to the new ideas, and retained the 
healthy germ from which the tree of Christian art was to unfold 
in grand magnificence. As Christianity was the very antithesis 
of paganism in spirit, so its art was singularly free from pagan 
error. There are no wanton dances of nude figures like those 
on the walls of Pompeii, but chaste pictures with figures clothed 
from head to foot; or, where historical accuracy required the rep- 
resentation of the undraped form, as in pictures of our first 

arents in the garden of Eden, or of the story of Jonah, they are 
instinct with modesty and innocence, Pagan art, a genius with 
drooping wing and torch reversed, stood at the door of death, 
but cast no light upon the world beyond. Christian art, inspired 
with lofty faith, pierced through the vail of sense, beyond the 
shadows of time, and beheld the pure spirit soaring above the 
grave, like essence rising from an alembic in which all the grosser 
qualities of matter are left behind. Hence only images of pore 
and tender joy were employed. There is no symptom of the 
despair of paganism; scarce even of natural sorrow.—Pp. 208, 
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But we entirely dissent from both the facts and the philos- 
ophy of Mr. Withrow as found in the following :— 


Independent statues were in the first ages rarely if ever used, 
There seemed to be greater danger of falling into idolatry in the 
imitation of these, in which form were most of the representations 
of the heathen deities, than in the employment of painting ; and it 
was against the making of graven images that the prohibition of 
Scripture was especially directed. Their fabrication, therefore, 
was especially avoided. Indeed, sculpture never became truly 
Christian, and even in the hands of an Angelo or a Thorwala- 
sen failed to produce triumphs of skill like those of Phidias or 
Praxiteles, Christian graphic art, however, in its noblest devel- 
opment far surpassed even the grandest achievements of which 
we have any account of the schools of Apelles and Zeuxis, 
Christianity is the embodiment of the gentler graces; paganism, 
in its purest form, that of the sterner virtues, The former finds 
its best expression in painting, the latter in sculpture.—Pp. 
209, 210, 


Doubtless the warnings of the Hebrew Scriptures against 
idolatry had a powerful influence on the minds of the early 
Christians. Thesecond commandment was literally construed, 
and not understood in its spirit; for it is probable that the 
spirit of this commandment is not adverse even to sculpture. 
This would appear from the fact that the tabernacle and the 
first temple contained very elaborate graven figures, as the 
cherubim that shadowed the mercy-seat in the tabernacle, and 
the golden oxen that supported the great laver in the first 
temple, ete., any one of which would have been a mortal 
offense to the devout Jew had the commandment been literally 
interpreted. Is not the whole spirit of the commandment, not 
against graven images, but against bowing down to and wor- 
shiping them, as though in them resided, and to them was 
confined, the essential divinity? Will it be objected that this 
is a plain case of petitio? We doubt it. There isa clear dis- 
tinction between a warning against sculpture, which might 
generate a hatred of art per se, and a warning that was 
necessary to the Hebrew in view of the prevalent error of the 
surrounding nations. Did not Paul, in his address to the 
Athenians, grasp the kernel of the whole controversy? “ For 
in him we live, and move, and have our being; as certain also 
of your own poets have said, For we are also his offspring. For- 
asmuch then as we are the offspring of God, we ought not to 
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think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device.” Acts xvii, 28, 29. Nor do 
we believe that the generalization found in the words, “Sculp- 
ture never became truly Christian,” etc., is warranted by 
either a study of the respective domains of sculpture and 
painting, or by the history of Christian art. True, the domain 
of sculpture is vastly narrower than that of painting ; the pict- 
uresque is much more complex than the statuesque; and paint- 
ing has the accessory advantages of color, perspective, group- 
ing, etc. But that sculpture is not adapted to the expression 
of the tender and pathetic, or that heathen virtues are simpler 
or more dignified, and, therefore, that their story is better told 
in the sharp limitations of time and space implied in statuary, 
may well be questioned. That heroic endurance, with patience 
and love, are Christian virtues, must be conceded by all; and 
these are eminently adapted to the capabilities of sculpture. 
Nor can the superiority of ancient statuary over painting be 
confidently asserted, nor the superiority of Christian over an- 
cient graphic art. We have but two general sources of infor- 
mation with regard to the character of ancient classic painting, 
namely, the preserved literary notices, and the preserved works, 
The former are certainly as warm in their notices of the paint- 
ers and their works as of the sculptors—leading us to a high 
estimate of both. The latter, especially the mosaics,* awaken 
wonder and admiration scarcely less than we feel in the pres- 
ence of the most exquisite statues. But the author is certainly 
correct in asserting that— 
Christian art, though affected by pagan influence, did not ser- 
vilely follow pagan types. It imtroduced new "forms to ex- 
press new ideas, or employed existing forms with a new signifi- 
cance ; just as Christianity itself introduced new words, or gave 
new meaning to old ones, not only in the classic tongues, but in 
every language which it has adopted as the vehicle of its sublime 
truths. It created a cycle of symbolical types of especial Chris- 
tian significance ; and became more enriched and enlarged in its 
scope by allegorical representations of religious doctrine, and by 
illustrations of Old and New Testament history and miracles.— 
Pp. 218, 219. 

The author thus gracefully introduces us to one of the most 
captivating chapters of his entire work, ‘“ The Symbolism of the 


* See especially the “‘ Battle of Issus,” and the mural decorations of Pompeii. 
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Catacombs: ” “ Primitive Christianity was eminently congenial 
to religious. ymbolism. Born in the East, and in the bosom of 
Judaism, which had long been familiar with this universal 
Oriental language, it adopted types and figures as its natural 
mode of expression.””—P. 225. The East was the home of 
symbolism, and the Jewish Church was fully acquainted with it, 
as is clearly seen in its forms of worship. Yet the last para- 
graph of this quotation is rather the true explanation of Chris- 
tian symbolism: “It adopted types and figures as its natu- 
ral mode of expression ;” and farther on the author repeats 
this thought: “The primitive Christians, therefore, naturally 
adopted a similar mode of art expression for conveying re- 
ligious instruction.” It is not confined to the East, nor to the 
Jewish Church, but is as wide as the race; it is not only the 
“universal Oriental language,” but emphatically the language 
of all peoples in all periods of their history. During the 
childhood period of a nation, or of a religion, this language 
usually blossoms forth in the wildest luxuriance ; then men 
talk in figures and revel in tropes; then symbols and hieroglyph- 
ics are a peculiar and characteristic distinction. If we bear 
in mind that every system of religion consists essentially of 
two parts, namely, its doctrines, and its forms of worship, we 
shall be prepared to estimate the immense influence and use 
of symbolism. If it is the province of religious doctrines to 
awaken exalted ideas and conceptions of truth, it is likewise 
true that doctrines must be formulated in language ere they 
ean become the common property of a religious community. 
But words are only symbols of something spiritual—of thoughts 
and conceptions that struggle to communicate themselves. 
Equally true is it that worship is ever occupied with material 
things, with external actions. But since it has for its end to 
discover the relations of the creature to the Creator, and to 
perfect the religious life, it, too, has a symbolical character. 
It has justly been remarked that “in so far as the externals 
of worship are regarded as means of conveying an idea, in so 
far do they possess the character of a symbol.” * This sym- 
bolic character of all religions has been made the subject of 
most learned research, Bihr and Creutzer have explored with 
a rare profundity of scholarship the Hebrew and the heathen 
* Stiefelhagen, ‘‘ Theologie des Heidenthums,” p. 101. 
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symbolism. The former bears the following testimony on this 
subject :— 


The latest investigations into the religions of antiquity have 
satisfactorily proved that they, without exception, have a sym- 
bolical character, and, therefore, like Judaism, use sensuous forms, 
TIence it necessarily follows that the stages of intellectual devel- 
opment, in which such forms are made use of, are not exclusively 
Mosaic, or Israelitish, but they are common alike to all pre-Chris- 
tian antiquity, and are, indeed, the common inheritance of our 
humanity.* 


Nor is this to be denied because the explanation to the sym- 
bol is not usually found, So generally understood were these 
symbols to the various communities that no definitions were 
thought of.t This is seen in the book of statutes of Mann, 
and in the Zendavesta, etc., that have a symbolical character, 
but no explanation is found because their entire method of 
study was to recognize the ideal inthe real. Even the idea of 
God is every-where conveyed in symbolical language. There 
has ever been a manifest tendency to clothe Deity in sensible 
form. The very highest symbol which the heathen could use, 
by which to represent their gods, was the human form. Jupi- 
ter is only a man with superhuman power and might. This 
is not satisfactory to the deeper longings of humanity, but it 
attests that man will not be denied some religion, however in- 
adequate it may be to satisfy the cravings of his heart. These 
struggles to idealize God have been long continued and pain- 
ful. In the entire history of humanity there is no other so 
deeply tragic phenomenon as the ineradicable, ever restless, 
longing of man after God, and the continuous disappointment 
and mockery of this desire by the changing phantoms of the 
heathen deities. This is the profound tragedy of universal 
history, in which mankind was involved by sin, and which will 
only end with the final judgment. 

What is true of God the Father is equally true of the second 
person of the Trinity. Christ is distinctly declared to be “ the 
express image of the Father.” All the symbols that had been 


* “Symbolik der Mosaischen Cultus,” I, 24. 

+See Dursch: “Der symbolische Character der Christlichen Religion und 
Kunst,” p. 9. 

t Stiefelhagen: “Theol. d. Heid.,” p. 75. 
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devised to realize God to man were weak as compared with 
this one and perfect symbol of the Father. Other symbols 
tended to degrade God to the level of mankind; Christ, in 
whom dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, helps us 
to rise above ourselves to a contemplation of the divine. 


He was human, but his humanity suggested, uttered, imaged 
more than the human. ... Jesus spoke as never man spoke, 
acted as never man acted, lived as never man lived, and died as 
never man died. A mysterious sovereignty, not human, rested 
upon him; a purity, a wisdom, a forgiveness, a gentleness, a 
power of endurance and of self-sacrifice; a patience, a meekness, 
aud a love, which were not only symbols of the Divine, but were 
themselves verily divine.* 

Given, then, these two things, namely : 

1. The necessity of religion to mankind; and, 2. The sym- 
bolical character of all religions in their doctrine and worship, 
and we can readily see what immense importance attaches to 
any—-even the least figure, inscription, painting, or custom, 
that furnishes a suggestion of the religious thought and life of 
a people. 

Mr. Withrow fully appreciates the value of these objects, as 
is shown by the fact that he devotes ‘about one fourth of his 
entire work to a description and interpretation of the symbols 
of the Catacombs, and the Biblical Cycle wherein scriptural 
objects are chiefly introduced. While sometimes the symbols 
of the trade or business of the buried one were represented, 
they are generally of vastly deeper religious significance. It 
seems very probable that some phonetic or pictorial represen- 
tations on the tombs were used in order to instruct the un- 
lettered members of the Church. Many indications of poverty 
and illiteracy are noticed, and that pictorial illustrations were 
used to teach the truths of their holy religion. Even Luther 
seized upon this idea in the “ Pauperum Biblia” to enlighten 
the ignorant multitudes through the means of symbolical rep- 
resentation in the law of the Lord; and it is but natural that 
the eye should be made the medium of instruction where these 
Jessons, conveyed in written language, would be meaningless. 

In symbols, as in art, the Christianity of the Catacombs 
generally used what was at hand—few are original with the 
early disciples. The anchor, the ship, the dove, the peacock, 

* Young: “ Province of Reason,” IV, 3. 
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the phoenix, the palm, the crown, the fish, the shepherd, the 
cross, etc., are all found in the heathen symbolism. What 
renders, therefore, these objects of special worth, and clothes 
them with a fresh interest, is the hitherto unknown realm of 
truth that is here symbolized. From the trivial and the per- 
ishing they rise to the serious and abiding. The anchor speaks 
of no mere craft, but is that that reaches within the vail, hold- 
ing the storm-tossed voyager over life’s sea steadfast in the 
midst of the winds and waves of adversity ; the ship is not em- 
blematic of the close of life, but rather is it the Church freighted 
with the treasures of souls journeying to a heavenly port; the 
dove is no longer the servant and attendant of an earthly and 
impure love, but emblematic of assurance, gentleness, and con- 
stancy ; the peacock now tells only of immortality ; the phoenix 
now assures the dying martyr of an immortality of life that shall 
spring from his scattered ashes ; the palm now points from an 
earthly victory, where the few join in the empty applause, to 
the final triumph, and the great multitude which no man ean 
number ; “the crown is not the wreath of ivy or of laurel, of 
parsley or of bay, the coveted reward of the ancient games, 
nor the chaplet of earthly revelry, which, placed upon the 
heated brow, soon fell in withered garlands to the feet; but the 
crown of life, starry and unwithering, the immortal wreath of 
glory which the saints shall wear forever at the marriage supper 
of the Lamb,” (p. 236 ;) the fish is not now the symbol of an avo- 
cation, but gathers up under its mysterious name or form the 
entire character, life, and work of Christ; * the Good Shepherd 
is no longer Mercury as the Ram-Bearer, or the amorous Pan, 
or even the Orpheus of the Greeks, taming men and beasts by 
the power of music, but the loving, tender Christ, to lead or 
bear on his shoulders from the entanglements and dangers of 
this world to the heavenly fold poor, lost, wandering souls ; 
the cross is now taken from the abhorred and detested associa- 
tions with which it was connected in the heathen mind, “to 
be invested with the most sublime and solemn interest as the 
emblem of the world’s redemption.” 

We are tempted in this connection to make large quo- 
tations from our author, who seems inspired by his theme, 
and scatters here and there rhetorical gems of the first water. 

* "Inoovc Xpioric, Oeod Yid¢ Lwr#p—Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour. 
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Let two here suffice. Speaking of the Good Shepherd, he 
says :— 

Suggesting the thought of that sweet Hebrew idyl (Psa. xxiii) 
of which the world will never grow tired; which, lisped by the 
pallid lips of the dying throughout the ages, has strengthened 
their hearts as they entered the dark valley; and to which our 
Lord lent a deeper pathos by the tender parable of the lost sheep 
—small wonder that it was a favorite type of that unwearying 
love that sought the erring and the outcast and brought them to 
his fold again. With reiterated and manifold treatment the ten- 
der story is repeated over and over again, making the gloomy 
crypts bright with scenes of idyllic beauty, and hallowed with 
sacred associations.—P. 243. 


The other sums up the general character of the early Chris- 
tian pictorial representations as contrasted with a later age of 
declining faith and decadent art :— 


One of the most striking circumstances which impresses an ob- 
server in traversing these silent chambers of the dead is the complete 
avoidance of all images of suffering and woe, or of tragic awfulness, 
such as abound in sacred artabove ground. There are no represen- 
tations of the sevenfold sorrows of the Mater Dolorosa, nor cadav- 
erous Magdalens accompanied by eyeless skulls as a perpetual 
memento mort. There are no pictures of Christ’s agony and 
bloody sweat, of his cross and passion, his death and burial; nor 
of flagellations, tortures, and fiery pangs of martyrdom, such as 
those that harrow the soul in many of the churches and picture 
galleries of Rome. Only images of joy and peace abound on 
every side. These gloomy crypts are a school of Christian love 
and gentle charity, of ennobling thoughts and elevating im- 
pulses, The primitive believers, in the midst of their manifold 
persecutions, rejoiced even in tribulation... . There are no 
symbols of sorrow, no appeals to the morbid sympathies of the 
soul, nothing that could cause vindictive feelings even toward the 
persecutors of the Church; only sweet pastoral scenes, fruits, 
flowers, palm branches and laurel crowns, lambs and doves; 
nothing but what suggests a feeling of joyous innocence, as of 
the world’s golden age.—Pp. 227, 228. 


III. Doubtless the third book, “The Inscriptions of the 
Catacombs,” has cost our author more hard work and vexa- 
tion than all the other portionscombined. Epigraphic studies 
are beset with very embarrassing difficulties. Their complete 
mastery implies not only a profound knowledge of the lan- 
guages in which the inscriptions may be recorded, but perfect 
familiarity with history, manners, and customs. The impor- 
tance of epigraphy has been recognized from the earliest age 
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of the Church, Panl points one of his most profound and 
telling discourses at Athens from the inscription found on a 
heathen altar, “To THE UNKNowN Gop.” With this as his 
text, he discourses not only of natural religion, but from this 
passes into a higher and holier domain, to declare the common 
fatherhood of God, and the common origin and brotherhood 
of the race. Later the Christian fathers frequently use the 
epigraphic argument to oppose both the heathen and the her- 
etic, and defend the distinctively orthodox views of the Church. 
Ignatius, Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, 
and others; and in the fourth and fifth centuries, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, Augustine, Eusebius, Prudentius, etc., are specially 
fond of drawing some of their sharpest weapons of offense from 
this armory. Nor have the later writers depreciated this 
study. Some of the most patient and profound scholars of the 
Church have made this the special field of their explorations, 
and they have succeeded in bringing out many results surpris- 
ing and cheering to the disciples of Christ. Such men as 
Signorili and Poggio, in the fifteenth ; Fleetwood, Spon, Ma- 
billon, Montfaugon, and Muratori, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth ; and De Caumont, Perret, Le Blant, De Rossi, etc., 
in the nineteenth, have dignified this departinent by fhe devo- 
tion of their best powers, and the labors of a life-time, to these 
records of antiquity. 

It is probable that the third book of Mr. Withrow’s work 
will arouse the most stubborn opposition, and provoke the 
sharpest criticism. Not that his work has not been well stud- 
ied and his positions taken with care, nor that they will not 
be approved by the majority of Protestant Christians; but the 
materials are of such a character as to afford opportunity for 
wide diversity of view. Here, as elsewhere, it is interpretation 
that varies results. While the materials at hand may be 
accepted by all parties, these same materials must be passed 
through minds variously affected by prejudice, and they will 
be interpreted as evidential of this or that doctrine, exactly in. 
accordance with this prejudice. As before intimated, Mr. ‘ 
Withrow, in common with most Protestant archeologists, 
finds abundant proof of the simplicity of life, doctrine, and 
discipline of the Primitive Church, as opposed to the pompous 
ritualism, the invented dogmas, and the spiritual despotism 
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of the Roman hierarchy. Here, as in some of the physical 
sciences, Christian faith has found unlooked-for auxiliaries, 
Causes of painful anxiety have been removed, and questions 
that seemed trembling in the balance of historical criticism 
have been positively determined in accord with the biblical 
record. Indeed, it may be asserted with great confidence, that 
the epigraphy of the Catacombs constitutes one of the most 
cheerful commentaries that we possess on the daily life and 
thought of the early Christians. Certainly few things tend 
more to deepen our thankfulness for the “unspeakable gift ” 
of Christ, and for the light and immortality brought to light 
in the Gospel, than such sharp contrasts as our author has so 
skillfully drawn hetween the heathen and Christian view of 
death, as read in the inscriptions on their burial monuments 
found inserted in the walls of the entrance hall to the Vatican 
Museum at Rome :— 


Here the monuments of pagan and of Christian Rome confront 
each other. The spectator stands between two worlds of widest 
divergence, and cannot but be struck with the immense contrast 
between them. On the one side are recorded the pride and pomp 
of worldly rank, the lofty titles and manifold distinctions of every 
class, from divinities to slaves. The undying historic names of 
tome’s mighty conquerors, the leaders of her cohorts and legions, 
mingle with those of the proud patrician citizens, and a like dis- 
play on their sepulchral slabs the august array of pranomen, 
nomen, and cognomen, which attest their lofty social position or 
civil power. The costly carving and elaborate bas-reliefs of many 
of these monuments indicate the wealth of him whom they com- 
memorate. The elegantly turned classic epitaph—with its elegiac 
hexameters breathing the stern and cold philosophy of the Stoa, 
or an utter blankness of despair concerning the future, or, per- 
chance, a querulous and passionate complaining against the gods— 
sliows how the races without the knowledge of the true God met 
the awful mystery of death. . .. On the other side of the corridor 
are the humble epitaphs of the despised and persecuted Christians, 
many of which, by their rudeness, their brevity, and often their 
marks of ignorance and haste, confirm the truth of the Scripture, 
that “not many mighty, not many noble, are called.” Yet these 
“short and simple annals of the poor” speak to the heart with 
power and pathos, compared with which the loftiest classic elo- 
quence seems cold and empty. It is a fascinating task to spell 
out the sculptured legends of the Catacombs—the vast graveyard 
of the primitive Church, which seems to give up its dead at our 
questioning, to bear witness concerning the faith and hope of the 
Golden Age of Christianity. As we muse upon these half-effaced 
inscriptions— 
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Rudely written, but each letter 

Full of hope, and yet of heart-break, 
Full of all the tender pathos 

Of the Here and the Hereafter— 


we are bronght face to face with the Church of the early centu- 
ries, and are enabled to comprehend its spirit better than by means 
of any other evidence extant. These simple epitaphs speak no 
conventional language like the edicts of the emperors, the monu- 
ments of the mighty, or even the writings of the Fathers; they 
utter the cry of the human heart in the hours of its deepest emo- 
tion ; they bridge the gulf of time, and make us feel ourselves akin 
with the suffering, sorrowing, yet triumphant Christians of the 


primitive ages.—Pp. 396-398. 

As a whole, for the purposes for which it was intended, 
namely, a popular hand-book, we regard Mr. Withrow’s work 
a decided success. The author has been diligent, and has 
worked under good guides. He is enthusiastic, and this is a 
very great excellence. A few expressions have led us to sus- 
pect (we know nothing about it) that the author has not been 
favored with opportunities for continuous study of those mon- 
uments on the spot. His style is good, oftentimes elegant and 
eloquent. A subject usually regarded dry glows with fresh- 
ness and life under his treatment. As before intimated, he 
will probably meet with sharp critics and stubborn opponents ; 
but this is not to be deprecated, since he has satisfactory 
reasons for his opinions and his method of treatment. The 
mechanical execution of the book is of the first order. The 
publishers have spared no pains to make all things intelligible 
by profuse illustration—a feature of the work that speaks well 
for the good sense and liberality of the House, and that will be 
most highly valued by those who best understand the difficul- 
ties that beset the subject. We believe that the work richly 
deserves and will find a very wide circle of readers, who will 
be greatly interested, and strongly fortified in their Christian 
faith. Certain minor errors of orthography, inadequate quo- 
tation and translation, and possibly of arrangement, will find 
correction in a new edition, which we predict will be early 
demanded. 

We have only space to record two or three impressions 
which the reading of Mr. Withrow’s book has produced or 
strengthened :— 

1. If Christianity is a fact, a doctrine, and a life, then the 
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historic argument will never become obsolete; and any thing 
that assists this historic argument must be welcomed as in- 
valuable. 

2. While we accept the Protestant teaching that Christian 
doctrine is to receive new illustration and development as 
God’s providential scheme shall unfold in history, we are 
more and more impressed with the necessity of clearly distin- 
guishing between Christian doctrine and what of human de- 
vising has been superadded, between God’s truth and man’s 
interpretation of the same. One is absolute, eternal; the 
other partial, varying. 

3. In this time of the discussion of educational methods, 
when the advocates of the so-called “ New Education” are 
endeavoring to cast ridicule upon the traditional classical 
course, is it not well to inquire how we can dispense with this 
means of introduction to the civilization of the past, and by 
which the student is initiated into the innermost life and 
thought of the buried centuries? Must not genuine therough- 
ness and profundity of scholarship ever connect with a study 
that reveals man in his unfolding and becoming ? 


+ 
o> 





Arr. V.—JOHN MURRAY, THE FATHER OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSALISM. 


The Life of Rev. John Murray. Written by Himself. Seventh Edition. Boston: 
Marsh, Capen, & Lyon. 1833. 


Lave in life Mr. Murray, yielding to the earnest request of 
his many ardent friends, commenced the history of his life. 
Death overtook him before he completed this work, and his 
faithful and accomplished wife finished it. This review is 
confined principally to the section which he wrote himself. 
As he kept no journal, and relied entirely upon his memory 
for the information which he has given to us, his “ Life” is 
valuable to the critical reader as the embodiment of his life- 
thoughts, more than as the development of his character in its 
successive stages of childhood, youth, and manhood. “The 
stream will make mention of its bed, the river will report of 
the shores which it has washed ;” so the doctrines which in his 
mature years he sincerely believed and faithfully preached, 
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color to a considerable extent his autobiography. Mr. Mur- 
ray was a shrewd reader of the times in which he lived. He 
knew how sharply the peculiar traits of a parent are often da- 
guerreotyped upon the child, and in his history he wisely intro- 
duces the character of his ancestors, that his own character might 
be the better appreciated. “My parents were the religious 
children of religious parents and grandparents; they were the 
more religious on that account.” Following this statement, in 
the next paragraph is the astounding declaration, “ My pater- 
nal grandfather, however, possessed only negative religion ; 
that is, his affection for my grandmother obliged him to con- 
form to her in every thing.” Again Mr. Murray says, “ Of 
the piety of my paternal grandfather or my maternal grand- 
mother I have little to say. I have never heard that they al- 
lowed themselves in any improper indulgences, and, as they 
were the admirers of their devout companions, it is a fair con- 
clusion that they were at least negatively pious.”” Those, there- 
fore, who love their pious husbands or wives, and avoid “ im- 
proper indulgences,” are “negatively religious!” What it is 
to possess negation, the reader must judge. The character 
of these “devout companions” of his paternal grandfather 
and his maternal grandmother is given to show that “ Re- 
ligion became the legitimate inheritance of my immediate 
parents.” The latter was the daughter of a bigoted French 
Roman Catholic nobleman, “who thought proper, as was then 
the custom of people of distinction, to educate his daughter in 
England.” While at school, “attaching herself to a family of 
Episcopalians, she became a zealous Protestant ; which, togeth- 
er with her selecting a husband of the same persuasion, con- 
firmed her an exile forever.” She was disinherited, and “the 
inheritance sacrificed from conscientious principles gave her to 
consider herself more especially heir to an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away.” The other 
* devout companion” —his maternal grandfather—was converted 
late in life from “ dissipation to a life of severe piety. . . . He 
was in early life a bon vivant, and even when he became the 
head of a family his reprehensive pursuits were nothing di- 
minished ” until “ the silent sufferings of his wedded compan- 
ion were strongly expressed in her wan countenance and broken 
health.” 
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The father of John Murray was a self-willed, quick-tem- 
pered, and austere man. “He was easily provoked,” while 
“every deviation from propriety was marked by tears.” Some- 
times he would laugh at the mistakes which his eldest son made 
when commencing to read, and say, “ This boy sticks at noth- 
ing; he has an astonishing invention! How it is that he utters 
such sounds, and passes on with such rapidity, I cannot con- 
ceive.” But my blunders were more frequently marked by a 
staggering box on the ear. In his family he was tyrannical. 
Before them he “seldom indulged ” in the “ levity” of a laugh. 
“In the evening the whole family were collected, the children 
examined, our faults recorded, and I, as an example to the 
rest, especially chastised. My father rarely passed by an of: 
fense without marking it by such punishment as his sense of 
duty awarded ; and when my tearful mother interceded for me, 
he would respond, in the language of Solomon, ‘If thou beat- 
est him with the rod he shall not die.’ This conduct origi- 
nated more fear than affection for my father. I was studious 
to avoid his presence, and I richly enjoyed his absence. . . . 
Much, indeed, was I tortured by the severe discipline of my 
father.” 

Unable to endure this torture, at the age of ten John tried 
to run away from it; and when, while so doing, he was saved 
from a watery grave and carried back to his father, he says, 
“no language can describe my dismay as I drew near my 
father, who was immediately preparing to administer the de- 
served chastisement.” So much did his children fear him that 
scores of years after his death his son says, “I never appeared 
before him without apprehension.” As a strict Calvinist he 
taught his children, “that for any individual not the elect of 
God to say of God, or to God, ‘our Father,’ was nothing better 
than blasphemy.” He made the Sabbath “a day much to be 
dreaded in our family. We were all awakened at early morn, 
private devotions attended, breakfast hastily dismissed, shutters 
closed, no light but from the back part of the house; no noise 
could bring any part of the family to the window; not a syl- 
lable was uttered upon secular affairs; every one who could 
read, children and domestics, had their allotted chapters. Fam- 
ily prayers succeeded, after which ‘ Baxter’s Saint’s Everlast- 
ing Rest’ was assigned to me, my mother all the time in terror 
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lest the children should be an interruption, At last the bell 
summoned us to church, whither in solemn order we proceeded, 
I close to my father, who admonished me to look straight for- 
ward, and not let my eyes wander after vanities. At church I 
was fixed at his elbow, compelled to kneel when he kneeled, to 
stand when he stood, to find the Psalm, Epistle, Gospel, and 
Collects for the day, and every instance of inattention was 
vigilantly marked and unrelentingly punished. When I re 
turned from church I was ordered to my closet, and when I 
came forth the chapter from which the preacher had taken his 
text was read, and I was questioned respecting the sermon, a 
part of which I could generally repeat. Dinner, as breakfast, 
was taken in silent haste, after which we were not suffered to 
walk, even in the garden, but every one must either read or 
hear reading until the bell gave the signal for the afternoon 
service, from which we returned to private devotion, to read- 
ing, to catechising, to examination, and a long family prayer, 
which closed the most laborious day of the week.” Mr. Mnr- 
ray’s father died when he was about seventeen years old. His 
mother was extremely indulgent toward her children, to whom 
she was ardently attached. “She contributed all in her power 
for our gratifications.” The severity of her husband toward 
their children filled her with terror or moved her to tears in 
their presence. If during his absence her conduct caused their 
children to feel keenly the unjust severity of their father, it 
would not be unnatural. Her son has but little to say about 
her religious life, except that she was a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and, like her husband, a strong Calvinist. 
She seems to have left all the religious training of her children 
to their father. Mr. Murray says: “My mother believed, 
as ost good women then believed, that husbands ought to 
have the direction, especially in concerns of such vast impor- 
tance as to involve the future well-being of their children.” 
She lived to a green old age. 

Such were the immediate ancestors of the ‘“ Father of Amer- 
ican Universalism.” Such were the influences under which 
he was born and grew up. It seems almost natural, therefore, 
that to him “religion became an object of terror,” from which 
view he never fully escaped. 

John Murray, the preacher, was born in Alton, Hampshire 
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County, England, on the 10th day of December, 1741. He 
was the firstborn of a family of nine children, the object of 
his father’s special care and training. When ten years old 
his father moved his family to Ireland, and during the follow- 
ing year lost all of his property by fire. Soon after an Epis- 
copalian clergyman, an intimate friend of his father, offered to 
educate John. “He shall live in my family; he shall be to 
me as a son; I will instruct him, and when opportunity 
offers he shall become a member of the University. He has a 
prodigious memory ; his understanding needs only to be opened, 
when he will make the most rapid progress.” But “my 
father, trembling for my spiritual interest if removed froin his 
guardian care, returned to this liberal proposal the most un- 
qualified negative.” It was now “judged necessary that I 
should engage in some business, by which I might secure the 
necessaries of life.’ What that business was we are not told, 
but “it was,” says Mr. Murray, “under the care of my pains- 
taking father. I did not like it, yet I went on well;” so well 
that he never had more than “a superficial knowledge” of it, 
“and in a few years was living a life of dependent idleness.” 
When “about sixteen years old” he became intimately ac- 
quainted with a young man of his own age by the name of 
Little, the son of a friend of his father, and “for many happy 
months” his time was divided between the habitation of his 
father and that of his friend. Here he met with his first love, 
a Miss Dupee, a young lady who was his senior by more than 
nine years. “The most ordinary lady we had ever beheld, 
under the common stature, of a very sallow complexion, large 
features, and a disagreeable cast in her eye;” yet possessing 
“a most enchanting voice, a most fascinating manner,” and, 
what was above all bewitching, she “sang the most divine 
of Mr, Wesley’s hymns in a most divinely impressive man- 
ner.” A love-letter from young Murray to this fair Dulcinea 
was kindly sent by her to his father, who treated his son in 
such a manner respecting it that he says, “I detested the lady, 
my father, and myself.” Soon after, his friend Little died ; 
and within a year his own father also died, leaving to John, 
as the eldest son, the entire care of the secular and religious 
interests of his family. Later in life Mr. Murray, while mor- 
alizing upon the character of his departed father, makes the 
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following characteristic statement: “ Being for the last nine- 
teen years of his life a confirmed invalid, “he was constantly 
and fervently looking toward his heavenly home.” As John 
Murray’s father, after his firstborn was six years old, attended 
to his business affairs during the week, rising at four o’clock 
every morning, besides three religious services every Sabbath ; 
as he traveled with John in England when John was ten 
years old, and during the same year moved his family to Ire- 
land; and as, two years later, he trained his son in business, 
and died before that son, the eldest of nine children, was 
eighteen years old—this statement that his father was “for the 
last nineteen years of his life a confirmed invalid,” is a mis- 
take which he undoubtedly would have corrected had he lived 
long enough to have reviewed his autobiography when pre- 
pared for the press. Iis statement that when he was fourteen 
years old “John Wesley appointed me leader” of a “ class” 
of boys numbering forty, is probably another unfortunate mis- 
take. As the only time in which John Wesley visited Ireland 
between 1753 and 1758 was in the spring and summer of 1756, 
if he appointed John Murray as “ class-leader” it was during 
that time. It is a significant fact that “ Wesley’s Journal,” 
which is exceedingly diffusive, and includes the most minute 
particulars, especially respecting Methodism in Ireland, makes 
no allusion whatever respecting Murray or his father’s family— 
a fact entirely unaccountable if Murray’s statement about this 
appointment, and that “John Wesley was an admirer of my 
father, and he distinguished him beyond any individual in 
the society, perseveringly urging him to become the leader 
of a class, and to meet the society in the absence of their 
preachers, to all of which my father consented,” be true. Mr. 
Murray also declares, that after he had become thus prominent 
in the cause of Methodism, at his own solicitation, he was con- 
firmed by an Episcopalian bishop, after which, and before the’ 
death of his father, “Mr. John Wesley made us a visit, when 
he paid me the most distinguished attention; he cherished 
the idea that I should shortly become a useful laborer in the 
field which he so sedulously cultivated.” This statement also 
seems to be incorrect, for the first visit which John Wesley 
made to Ireland after the alleged appointment of Murray as 
“class-leader” was after the death of Murray’s father. 
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Within two years after his father’s decease he became 
the adopted son of a wealthy and devoted Christian couple 
named Little. In his new home the evil effects of his early 
training were manifest. His self-reliant disposition, which 
had chafed under the severe discipline of his father, and had 
been warped by the injudicious indulgences of his mother, led 
him to gratify his own desires, in direct opposition to the ex- 
pressed wishes of his kind patrons, by spending “ every even- 
ing abroad.” It is, however, just to say, that these evenings 


were spent at religious gatherings, or in the society of earnest 


Christians, His efforts in these religious gatherings led to his 
preaching in Wesleyan Societies “as opportunity offered,” 
“preaching whenever I journeyed, and even at home;” yet 
he felt no Divine call to the work, and before a year ended, 
without any object in view, he left Ireland and went to 
London. During this journey he represented himself to be, 
and received aid as, a Wesleyan preacher, although he had 
never received an “exhorter’s” or ‘“ preacher’s” license, 
and was not a member of the Wesleyan Society. When he 
reached London he kept himself aloof from all Methodistic 
associations, and for more than a year lived in dissipation. 
“Of music and dancing I was very fond, and I delighted 
in convivial parties. Vauxhall and the playhouses were 
charming. I had never known life before. I was in a per- 
petual round of company. I was intoxicated with pleasure. 
I was invited into one society and another until there was 
hardly a society in London of which I was not a member. 
How long this life of dissipation would have lasted had not 
my resources failed I know not.” Poverty brought him to 
his senses, and he commenced an honest and frugal life. In 
his twenty-sixth year he married Miss Eliza Neal, who some 
time after.embraced, with him, Universalism. One child was 
the fruit of this marriage, which died when about one year old. 
Mrs. Murray died soon after her little son. Debts, accumulated 
during the sickness of his wife, led to the arrest and imprison- 
ment of Mr. Murray. He was released by the exertions of 
William Neal, the brother of his deceased wife, and about a 
year later set sail for America, which he reached in Septem- 
ber, 1770, in the twenty-ninth year of his life. Soon after his 
arrival in this country he was settled as “a professed preacher of 
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the Gospel” at “ Good Luck,” New Jersey, and remained there 
until the following spring, when he commenced to itinerate, 
making “‘ Good Luck” his head-quarters, and traveling as far 
north as Massachusetts. In 1774 he moved his head-quarters 
to Gloucester, where he became distinguished as an enthusi- 
astic preacher and a benevolent citizen. When the “ Revolu- 
tionary War” commenced he entered the American army as 
the chaplain of the Rhode Island brigade, and throughout the 
entire cainpaign ardently defended the cause and labored for 
the success of the struggling colonies. In 1793 he moved 
from Gloucester to Boston, and became the pastor of the “ First 
Universalist Society” in that city. Their house of worship 
was situated on the corner of Hanover and North Bennet 
streets. His connection with this society continued until his 
death, which occurred in 1815. His death was mourned by a 
large circle of sincere and ardent friends. 

In reviewing the autobiography of Mr. Murray three things 
appear painfully prominent: his illiteracy, his pride, and the 
superficiality of his religion. 

His early educational advantages were limited. At six years 
of age he “ could read a chapter in the Bible, not, indeed, very 
correctly.” At ten years of age he moved to Ireland, and if 
put to school again it was only for a short period, for two years 
later he was learning a trade under his “ painstaking father,” 
“dividing my attention between my occupation and my gar- 
den. I had but little leisure.” Two years later be was 
actively engaged in Wesleyan meetings, attending, besides 
his Sunday services, two meetings every week-day—one in 
the morning, the other in the evening—besides “ attending to 
secular affairs during the day, then returned to my chamber, 
often not to rest, but to my book, till midnight.” What he 
read he is careful to tell. “I loved reading more than any 
thing else, but I sighed for variety, and began to sicken at 
the constant repetition of devotional books.” “We were 
allowed to read no books but the Bible, and volumes based 
upon this precious depository.” When sixteen years old he 
read, at the house of his friend Little, “ Addison, Pope, Parnel, 
Thomson, and Shakspeare.” ‘We read those writings togeth- 
er;” “but I thought best carefully to conceal this new source 
of enjoyment from my father.” “The library, to which I ob- 
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tained free access, was very extensive; besides the books 
already named it contained much to attract a young mind— 
novels, essays, and histories, by the frequent perusal of which 
I was both informed and improved.” As this period of study 
was terminated in a few months by the death of his friend ; 
and as during this time both fell in love with Miss Dupee, 
which affected Murray so much that he “sat by the hour to- 
gether upon an eminence whence,” he says, “I could behold 
her habitation, poetizing and sighing as if my heart would 
break ;” and as his “ time was divided between the habitation 
of his father and that of his friend,” and in “company where 
we were apt to forget ourselves,” “ were too gay,” and “too 
much off our guard,” this “ frequent perusal ” could not have 
resulted in a great deal of information or improvement. The 
events connected with the loss of his friend, his own severe sick- 
ness, and the death of his father, all of which followed within 
a year, gave him no opportunity for study had he desired it, 
while his life during the three following years shows that he 
had not the disposition. Soon after the death of her husband 
Murray’s mother came into possession of his grandfather's 
property, and he devoted his time in caring for “a very large 
and well-improved garden, abounding in every thing useful 
and beautiful,’ and in frequently receiving and making 
friendly visits. ‘“ We had many visitors, and consequently we 
visited often.” At the house of Mr. Little his days were filled 
with “a succession of delightful employments,” until he “ expe- 
rienced satiety consequent upon an unvaried routine.” Dur- 
ing his residence in London, a period of about eight years, he 
could not have spent much, if any, time in study. For more 
than a year he lived in dissipation. “I pursued this inconsid- 
erate, destructive course upward of a year.” When reclaimed, 
for about three and a half years, “my life was now more 
active than it had ever been, and my connections more numer- 
ous.” “I was much oceupied by business,” and “ my evenings 
were spent at the tabernacle.” Two years of this time he was 
also paying ardent addresses to Miss Eliza Neal. Two years 

of married life followed, in which the wants of his family, the 
death of his son, one year old, ard that of his wife, which soon 
followed, together with his religious labors, occupied all of his 
time. During his last year in London he was imprisoned for 
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debt, released by his brother-in-law, and toiled early and late 
until he had repaid him, and then, because of mental distress 
arising from the loss of his wife, he sought for solitude in Amer- 
ica. His London life certainly furnished too many claims on 
his physical and mental powers to give him any time or strength 
for study. Nor did he think that studious habits were an im- 
portant qualification for a minister, at least for himself. After 
his settlement as a minister in America, while in conversation 
with his friend Potter, who replied to his offer of assistance 
on his farm, “ Why need you? Have you not enough to en- 
gage your attention in the business on which you are sent?” 
Murray said, “ Believe me, my friend, my employment in your 
field will not interrupt my reflections. I can study better in 
the field than in my chamber. It requires but little study to 
deliver simple, plain Gospel truth.” His “life” itself is de- 
void of real literary merit. The only study which it suggests 
is fulsome praise of his own merits. 

Mr. Murray was very proud of his own abilities as a child, 
a youth, a man, and a preacher. He is careful to inform the 
reader that his father sprang from the Scotch nobility and his 
mother from the French nobility; that “I found the use of 
my feet before I had completed my first year;” that when 
“hardly two years old” he uttered his first word, which was 
“Amen,” and “that the equality of my disposition became 
proverbial.” He says that, “indulged by bounteous nature 
with much serenity of mind, every one was happy with me ;” 
that at a very early age he was a great lover of nature, had a 
“prodigious memory,” was not “what the world calls natu- 
rally vicious.” “I was neither querulous nor quarrelsome. I 
cannot trace in my mind a vestige of envy.” “ During this 
sweet morning of life my most complete satisfaction resulted 
from the gratification of others.” “In my infant bosom ran- 
cor or implacability found no place,” ete., ad infinitum 
ad nauseam. “ As class-leader,” he says, “I obtained much 
applause.” ‘I was pronounced a -good singer, although I 
never had the patience to learn music by note.” ‘1 examined 
every individnal separately respecting the work of God upon 
his heart, and the questions evinced great simplicity and sin- 
cerity.” “My society was sought by the gray-headed man 
and the child. In fact, I had experienced more of what is 
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denominated the work of God upon the heart than many, I 
had almost said than any, of my seniors, my parents excepted.” 
Soon after, under his care, the members of his class became dis- 
orderly, “and the class was broken. This was a severe trial,” 
not because his class-members ceased to continue in well doing, 
but because “I had derived high satisfaction from the con- 
nection, and from the fame which it had bestowed upon me.” 
When eighteen or nineteen years old he preached his first 
sermon “ without the least preparation,” he says, “ to a large con- 
course of serious and attentive hearers.” This was followed 
by similar attempts. When poverty caused him to repent 
bitterly his life of dissipation in London, he declares, “my 
heart throbbed with anguish as I spontaneously exclaimed, 
Am I that pious. youth so much and by so many admired? 
Am I the preacher who at so early a period preached to others, 
drawing tears from the eyes of those who heard me?” When 
reclaimed, he says, “‘ The minister distinguished me.” “ My 
presence was now anxiously expected in the congregation and 
at the house of many individuals.” “I now became, as far 
as I was known, an object of attention in every place where 
vital religion, as it was phrased, obtained its votaries.” “I 
was characterized as a pattern of piety, and my experiences 
were greedily sought by individuals of various denominations.” 
Afterward, having united with Mr. Whitefield’s society, “So 
high an opinion,” he says, “was entertained of my talents, 
having myself been a teacher among the Methodists, and such 
was my standing in Mr, Whitefield’s Church, that I was deemed 
adequate” to reclaim wanderers from the faith. He describes 
his first visit to New York city as a religious ovation. “I 
frequently preached, and to crowded houses,” and “ was grati- 
fied by the marked attention of many characters.” When he 
repeated his visit he was exceedingly popular ; ‘ my reception 
surpassed my expectations, and even my wishes.” Money suf- 
ficient to erect for him a church edifice was raised in a single 
day. He was invited to inake New York city his home; his 
“friends multiplied very fast.” Such is a specimen of the 
statements of Mr. Murray when, late in years, le wrote his life. 
If they had been gathered from the writings of his youth, or 
from the chapters written by the loving hand of his faithful 
and bereaved wife after his death, they might perhaps be ex- 
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cusable ; but they come with but little grace as the utterances 
of a professed and experienced teacher of the inspired “ word,” 
which declares, “ Let another man praise thee, and not thine 
own mouth; a stranger, and not thine own lips.” 

Mr. Murray was a predestinarian, yet he was no Calvinist. 
Calvin taught that “all are not created in an equal condition ; 
but to some eternal life, to others eternal damnation, is foreor- 
dained.” Calvin, III, xxi, 5. Murray taught that all are fore- 
ordained to eternal life. “I had connected this doctrine of 
election with the doctrine of final reprobation, not considering 
that, although the first was indubitably a Scripture doctrine, 
the last was not found in, nor could be supported by, revela- 
tion.” “The doctrine of election is questionless to be found 
in the pages of this evangelical writer, but reprobation is not 
a necessary consequence of election, nor does it appear in the 
writings of the Apostle to the Gentiles.” He claimed to be a 
predestinarian. “Election and final perseverance were funda- 
mentals in my creed, and were conceived by me as the doc- 
trines of God.” He believed that all his ways were decreed by 
the Almighty. When leaving Ireland for England he said, “I 
considered my situation as resembling that of the father of 
mankind when driven from the paradise, to which state of 
blessedness it was decreed he never was to return.. I would 
have given the world, had it been at my disposal, to have re- 
instated myself in the situation and circumstances I had so in- 
considerately relinquished, but this was impossible; and this 
conviction, how terrible.” When he decided to read “ Relly’s 
Union,” he said, “In full assurance that the elect were safe, 
and that although they took up any deadly thing it should not 
hurt them, I decided to read the ‘Union.’” Murray’s doctrine 
of predestination may be summed up in a few words: He be- 
lieved that part of the human family were the elect of God, 
and that they were elected to enjoy his special favors on earth 
and his glory in heaven, and that all the rest of the human 
family, immediately after their eternal condemnation on the 
day of General Judgment, were preordained to be redeemed 
by Christ, and would share with him eternal blessedness, 

The religious life of Mr. Murray, at least so far as taught 
by his autobiography, was superficial. He never experienced 
“a change of heart.” He reasoned that “Christ in you the 
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hope of glory” means that the Christian’s hope is his confi- 
dence and affection for Christ, who is in glory. He never 
referred to such a thing as the witness of the Spirit, either as 
his own privilege or that of others. So superficial was his relig- 
ious experience that although he says, “In fact I had experi- 
enced more of what is denominated the work of God upon the 
heart than many, I had almost said than any, of my seniors, my 
parents excepted ;” that “John Wesley appointed me” class- 
leader, and afterward I was “a teacher among the Method- 
ists ;” yet his Methodist friends never permitted him to become 
a member of the Methodist Church. About this time, hearing 
others speak of their new birth, and well aware that he knew 
nothing similar in his own experience, he became unhappy, 
but instead of seeking comfort in prayer to God by Christ, and 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit, he committed the grave 
mistake referred to by St. Paul in 2 Cor. x, 12: “ Measuring 
themselves by themselves and comparing themselves among 
themselves are not wise.” “As it was next to impossible 
to ascertain the moment of my new birth I became seriously 
unhappy; but from this unhappiness I was rescued by read- 
ing accounts of holy and good men in similar circumstances. 
I now, therefore, lived a heaven upon earth, beloved, caressed, 
and admired.” His religious influence over his friend Little 
was bad. “This dear youth was not, like me, habituated 
to religion.” “We became gradually too fond of pleasures 
which could not bear examination,” and “ went into company 
where we were apt to forget ourselves; we were, for religious 
characters, too much off our guard.” Yet “my close connec- 
tion with my young friend, although very pleasant to my social 
propensities, subjected me, nevertheless, to some pain.” Why? 
Because they were deadening their spirituality and bringing 
reproach upon the cause of Christ? No! but because his 
friend had the larger amount of money to spend at their con- 
vivial gatherings). When this friendship was broken by his 
friend’s death, there was no looking to God for help by Murray 
in his bitter bereavement ; no trying to cast his burdens on the 
great Burden-bearer; he gave himself to inconsolable grief. 
“Never before did I witness such sad and heart-affecting sor- 
row ; a gloomy religion is always increased by scenes of mel- 
ancholy, hence the horrors of my mind were beyond descrip- 
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tion.” Certainly Mr, Murray had not yet found the sweet peace 
that there is in believing, and, as he wrote these words late in 
life, it is a serious question whether he ever found that peace. 

The same disease which had taken away his friend now 
fastened upon him, but he had no trust in God to sustain him. 
“T was, upon the first appearance of this mortal disease, 
exceedingly alarmed; but in a few hours it prostrated my 
reason.” His father died soon after his recovery from this 
sickness, and again he became inconsolable, with no trust in 
God as the Father of the fatherless and the widow’s God. The 
only rays of comfort which cheered him in that dark hour 
were, not the fruit of religious faith, the hope of meeting his 
father hereafter in a better world, and the confidence that God 
would help him in the discharge of his own increased duties, 
but that he might go where he pleased without the prying eye 
of his father to inspect his conduct, and in moralizing respect- 
ing the good character of his father. So little did he under- 
stand the true spirit of the Christian religion at that time that 
he tried to flog a younger brother into the acquirement of re- 
ligion. “I took up the rod of correction, seriously chastising 
my brother for the purpose of restoring him to the narrow 
path from which he had wandered.” When he was reclaimed 
from his life of dissipation in London, and commenced anew 
his religious life, he found comfort, not by the witness of the 
Spirit that his sins were pardoned, but in the sympathy of 
a “serious young man” who procured for him employment, 
by which his immediate temporal wants were supplied, and he 
was able to earn enough to pay his debts. As want of money 
had led him to repent of his sins, so the possession of money 
gave him religious peace. “I had very soon the felicity of 
knowing that I had no longer a creditor. This complete ex- 
oneration was followed by a newly revived and ecstatic hope 
of being again admitted to my father’s house, from which I 
once feared I was eternally excluded.” His former religious 
zeal and labors were now repeated. ‘There was a Baptist soci- 
ety in London “in which I was most admired, and to which 
of course I was most attached.” Here he met Miss Eliza 
Neal, who afterward became his wife. Their conversion to 
Universalism was the great epoch in the life of Mr. Murray, 
and demands our careful examination. 
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Mr. Murray had been connected now with one society about 
four years. If he desired change, considering his precedents, we 
are not surprised. A young lady, a member of his own Church, 
he says, had become a Universalist, and he with a few others 
called upon her for the purpose of reclaiming her. Mr. Murray, 
in the conversation which followed, quoted the last sentence of 
Mark xvi, 16, “ He that believeth not shall be damned.” She 
asked the ungrammatical question, “ Pray, sir, what is the 
unbeliever damned for not believing?” He replied, “ He is 
damned for not believing.” She asked, “ What is that which 
he did not believe for which he was damned?” Mr. Murray 
either failed to see the adroit turn which she had given to her 
question, or as a predestinarian, being obliged to allow it, 
could only say, {‘ Why, for not believing in Jesus Christ, to be 
sure.” She said, “ Do you mean to say that unbelievers are 
damned for not believing that there was such a person as 
Jesus Christ?” “No, I do not; a man may believe that there 
was such a person and yet be damned.” ‘“ What, then, must 
he believe in order to avoid damnation?” ‘“ Why, he must 
believe that Jesus Christ is a complete Saviour.” If Mr. Mur- 
ray ever made this answer, it was either the result of his 
illogical and ill-trained mind, his want of a real change of 
heart, or because he was a predestinarian, Her next question 
was, “ Well, suppose he were to believe that Jesus Christ was 
the complete Saviour of others, would this save him?” “ No, 
he must believe that Jesus Christ is his complete Saviour ; 
every individual must believe for himself that Jesus Christ is 
his complete Saviour.” “ Why, sir, is Jesus Christ the Saviour 
of any unbelievers?” “No, madam.” “ Why, then, should 
any unbeliever believe that Jesus Christ is his Saviour if he is 
not his Saviour?” “I say that he is not the Saviour of any 
one until he believes.” ‘Then, if Jesus be not the Saviour 
of the unbeliever until he believes, the unbeliever is called upon 
to believe a lie. It appears to me, sir, that Jesus Christ is a 
complete Saviour of unbelievers, and that unbelievers are 
called upon to believe the truth, and that, believing, they are 
saved in their own apprehension, saved from all those dread- 
ful fears which are consequent upon a state of conscious con- 
demnation.” Now had Mr. Murray been even an ordinary 
logician, without the influence of his superficial religious expe- 
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rience and predestinarian theories, he would have answered, 
showing that the term “ unbelievers” theologically refers to 
those persons who are without saving faith in Christ; that 
faith is of two kinds, fides historica and fides salvifica—histor- 
ical and saving faith—and that her argument, by confounding 
historical with saving faith, was worthless. “Do you think 
that Jesus is your Saviour?” she continued. “I hope he is.” 
“Were you always a believer?” “No, madam.” “Then 
you were once an unbeliever; that is, you once believed that 
Jesus Christ was not your Saviour. Now, as you say he never 
was, nor ever will be, the Saviour of any unbeliever, he never 
can be your Saviour.” “ He never was till I believed.” “ Did 
he never die for you until you believed, sir?” “ Here J was 
extremely embarrassed.” Again, Mr. Murray and his dis- 
putant confounded historical with saving faith ; had he ever 
known this saving faith he would not have made this mistake, 
and have been thus “ embarrassed.” 

We have dwelt at length upon this conversation, because it 
represents in the clearest manner the real theology of Mr. 
Murray. It contains the central or basic point of his faith, 
written out carefully in words and sentences of his own fram- 
ing many years after he left England, and when he had be- 
come the acknowledged “ father of American Universalism.” 

The conversation itself is perhaps imaginary, and is intro- 
duced for the purpose of presenting his peculiar belief in the 
most striking form. Around it cluster all his arguments for 
the universal redemption of the human race by Christ. In 
commencing his autobiography he says, “I retrace as many 
of the incidents of early life as live in my memory.” “ Were 
my recollection perfect, my enjoyments would be reiterated.” 
Concerning the young lady with whom he held the alleged 
conversation, he says, “She was a simple, weak, but, as we 
heretofore believed, meritorious female.” Yet he puts into 
her mouth words which indicate not only great care and skill, but 
the exact line of reasoning which led him to embrace Universal- 
ism, and constantly reappears in his teachings and writings. 
“Tf Jesus be not the Saviour of the unbeliever until he be- 
lieves, the unbeliever is called upon to believe a lie,” was the 
strong tower from which, in after life, he sought to annihilate 
his theological opponents. It was the overwhelming argu- 
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ment which led him to embrace Universalism. A copy of 
“ Relly’s Union” was obtained and read by Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray. He says, “ We opened the Bible and began to read 
this book, looking into the Bible for the passages to which the 
writer referred . . . with tears and prayers.” Mr. Relly quoted, 
in a garbled and twisted manner, 1 John v, 10-12: “ This life 
is in his Son, and he that believeth not this record maketh God 
a liar;” from whence, inferred Mr. Relly, “it is plain that 
God hath given this eternal life in the Son to unbelievers as 
fully as to believers, else the unbeliever could not by his un- 
belief make God a liar. As neither Mr. nor Mrs. Murray 
noticed the manner in which Relly had confounded historical 
with saving faith, and as both were predestinarians, because 
of which they denied the knowledge of saving faith in human 
experience, both accepted Relly’s conclusions, and embraced 
Universalism. Mr. Murray’s objection to “ Mason’s Reply to 
Relly’s Union ” was based upon this same line of reasoning. 
It was his position in his discussion with Mr. H. on his first 
visit to Newport, as published both in Murray’s “ Life” and 
in Vol. I, letter fourth, of his “ Letters and Sketches of Ser- 
mons.” The same is true in his discussion with Rev. Mr. 
Snow, of Providence. His second wife, who wrote the history 
of his life from January, 1775, to his death, declares “he has 
frequently said he did not believe in universal salvation, . . . 
but he was a firm believer in universal redemption.” “It is 
an established truth that every believer was once an unbeliever; 
every believer, then, was once damned, and it was only when 
he became a believer that he was saved.” ‘ But he was re- 
deemed ; the price was paid ere he was called into existence.” 

Mr. Murray taught that the believer would be rewarded 
at death, and that the unbeliever would be punished at 
death; and that on the day of general judgment the unbe- 
liever would be condemned to eternal punishment, and then 
immediately redeemed by Christ to share eternal glory with 
him. “The believer is, in death, peculiarly happy ; he is then 
made perfect in holiness, and doth immediately pass into 
glory.” ‘The unbeliever dies in his sins, and where Christ 
is, where is fullness of joy, he cannot come; he leaves all of 
his happiness behind him. Death and the grave, darkness 
and hell, receive him ; and when the trumpet destined to raise 
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the dead shall be sounded, he will rise to the resurrection of 
damnation or condemnation ; he will call upon the rocks and 
mountains to fall upon him, to hide him from the wrath of 
the Lamb.” “For the Lord shall be revealed from heaven in 
flaming fire, taking vengeance on them who know not God, 
and who obey not the Gospel; who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and from 
the glory of his power.” “ But, blessed be God! another book 
shall then be opened—the book of life; and the face of the 
covering shall be taken from all people, and the vail from all 
nations, and every eye shall see, and every tongue confess, to 
Him that sitteth on the throne and to the Lamb for ever and 
ever. And there shall be no more sorrow, nor crying, nor 
pain ; all old things shall pass away, and all things shall be- 
come new.” 

Universalism did not give Mr. Murray real religious peace. 
About a year after he embraced it Mrs. Murray died, and the 
same want of trust in God which characterized him at the 
death of his friend Little, and at the death of his own father, 
was again manifested. “I often traveled George’s Field, where 
many have met death at the point of the foot-pad’s dagger, in 
mournful hope of meeting the same fate.” When thrown into 
prison for debt, “I often prayed to Him with whom are the 
issues of life and death, that he would graciously vouchsafe to 
grant me my deliverance from a world where J could neither 
serve God, my neighbor, nor myself.” At that time he deter- 
mined to commit suicide. When released from prison he de- 
termined to flee from the scenes in which his wife had figured. 
“T would infinitely have preferred entering the narrow house 
which is appointed for all living, but this I was not permitted 
to do; and I conceived that to quit England and to retire to 
America was the next thing to be desired.” On the eve of his 
departure to America he refused even to write to his own 
mother, saying to her, “ Do not, I entreat you, think of me as 
living. I go to bury myself in the wilds of America. No one 
shall ever hear from me, or of me.” Such was the religious life 
of the man who, on his first arrival in America after a pleasant 
voyage, began to preach the doctrines of Universalism, and 
who is now called the “father of American Universalism.” 

Upon the success of his labors in this country the scope 
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of our article does not permit us to touch. The results of 
his teachings are far from being enviable. His death-bed 
scene was what we might have expected. Mr. Murray mar- 
ried his second wife after he came to America. She was 
a firm believer in his doctrines, and wrote an enthusiastic 
eulogy of her husband during the last forty years of his life. 
Her loving heart and kind hand have recorded the closing 
scene. She says that on the nineteenth day of October, 1809, 
he was prostrated by paralysis, and for nearly six years was 
a “complete cripple ;” “yet was his patience, so far as we 
have known, unexampled.” During this period he experi- 
enced little or “no pain either of body or mind.” He passed 
his days, seated in his “ easy chair,” surrounded by every com- 
fort that love could suggest or wealth procure, cheered by the 
visits of “devoted adherents,” and reading poetry, dramas, 
essays, histories, and the Bible. Mrs. Murray quotes many 
of her hushand’s words during this period, to prove that “ not 
a single feature of the system he had so long advocated was 
changed, and that he triumphed in death ;” yet she has not 
recorded a single statement respecting his sense of his own 
unworthiness as a sinner, or of his desire to see and be like 
Christ in a world of holiness, and of his faith in the Lord 
Jesus as Ats Saviour, except in those general terms which he 
applied to all men. The statements which are quoted are 
such as might be uttered by any self-complacent man who is 
tired of earth and desires to receive his merited reward in 
heaven. During the last three days of his life he was de- 
ranged, and on Sunday, September 3, 1815, “without a sigh 
or a struggle, or a single distortion of countenance, he expired.” 

His funeral, which occurred on the day following, was at- 
tended with every possible mark of respect. “ The children 
of the soeiety, distinguished by a badge of mourning, preceded 
the body; a long, solemn, well-ordered, and respectable pro- 
cession followed the train of mourners; private carriages were 
added to those appoiuted by the society ; the body was depos- 
ited upon stands in the aisle of the church ; the pulpit and 
galleries were hung with black.” 

Rev. Thomas Jones, of Gloucester, preached the funeral 
discourse, and prayers were offered by Rev. Hosea Ballou, of 
Salem, and Rev. Edward Turner, of Gloucester. 
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Art. VI.— SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


Baptist QUARTERLY, July, 1874. (Philadelphia.)—1. Scientists and Theologians 
—How they Disagree, and Why. 2. The Church Distinguished from the King- 
dom. 3. Mission Work in London. 4. The Credibility of Christ’s Discourses 
as Reported by John. 5. Abel Morgan, of Middletown. 6. Notes on John 
xvii. 7. John Stuart Mill and Christianity. 


CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, July, 1874. (Cincinnati.}—1. The Presbytery, the Prel- 
acy, and the Evangelist. 2. The Relations of the Patriarchal and Jewish 
World to the Messiah. 3. Favorites of Prejudice. 4. Bible Revision. 5. For- 
giveness of Sin. 6. The Immortality of Plato and of Paul. 1. The Philosophy of 
Christianity. 

HIsTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL Register, July, 1874. (Boston.)—-1. Memoir of 
William Whiting, LL.D., with a List of his Publications. 2, Gleanings: The 
Rev. James Wetmore, or Whitmore; the Kimball Family. 3. Letters of Capt. 
Cornelius Higgins, of Connecticut, and Pay-Roll of his Men, 1776, 4. History of 
the U.S. Steamer Merrimack. 5, Voyage of Edward Brawnde in 1616 to Kenne- 
bec and Cape Cod; Letter of Capt. Johu Smith about 1606. 6. Greenland, N. H. 
Early Ministerial Records. 17. Gov. Spotswood’s Letters relating to Virginia. 
8. Officers of American Troops stationed near Boston, June, 1775, 9. Early 
History of Hollis, N. H. 10. Garrison Houses of York, Me. 11. Nantucket 
in the Revolution. 12. Early Bells of Massachusetts. 13. Commission of Jere- 
miah Halsey, 1775. 14. Prices of Staple Commodities in Massachusetts in 
1745. 15. Transfer of Erin, 16. Address of the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder at 
the Annual Meeting of the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, Jan. 
7, 1874. 17. Notes on Karly American History. 18. Captain Francis Cham- 
pernowne. 19. Heraldry. 20. Notes and Queries, 21. Necrology of the New 
England Historic, Genealogical Society. 22. Historical Societies and the r Pro- 
ceedings. 

SourHern Review. July, 1874. (St. Louis, Mo.)—1. The Race for Empire in 
Europe. 2. The Relation of the Church in Education. 3. English Home-Life. 
4. Foreknowledge and Free Will. 5. Heroines of Old and New Romances Con. 
trasted. 6. The Irish Peasantry. 7. The Soutiern Review aad Infant Bap. 
tism. 8, Alexandria in the Fifth Century. 

QUARTERLY RevVIEW OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CuurcH, July, 1874. 
(Gettysburg.)—1. Did the Apostles Expect the Second Coming of Christ in 
their own day? 2. Modern Reform. 3. Rev. Dr. Henry Newman Pohlman, 
4. The Development and Direction of Lay Work. 5. Miracles, the Primary 
Evidence of Christianity. 6. The Value of Ecclesiastical History to the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. 7%. Mercersburg Theology: an Explanation. 


UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, July, 1874. (Boston.)—1. What does the Bible Rep- 
reseut in the American Common School? 2. Psychology, Vital and Dynamic. 
3. Functions of the Modern Pulpit. 4. The Grounds of Endless Punishment 
Considered. 5, Universalist Conventions aud Creeds. 6. The Secret of Chris- 

* tianity. 

NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, July, 1874. (Boston.)—1. The Hanlin Yuan. 2. The 
Platform of the New Party. 3. Darwinism and Language. 4. Julian Schmidt's 
History of the French Literature. 5. The Currency Debate of 1873-74. 


The article on the New Party by Mr. Brooks Adams is ably writ- 
ten, with a fair mastery of our past political history, and many 
good suggestions. But it is written with all the airs of a would- 
be politician, who watches the game from the outside with the 
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hope that by some turn of its fortunes he may come to the 
inside. As a whole, the non-political reader will not be very 
favorably impressed. 

It is well for the political profession to know (for politics is a 
very distinctly marked profession) that there is an immense 
body of non-political thinkers and voters (and voters they 
ALL ought to be) who are no fixtures of any party, except as 
they hope to make that party true to God and their country. 
To that “ Exempt Brigade,” (such was the humorous title of 
our non-combatants in our late civil war,) outside of the 
fixed ‘party stereotype-plate, who expect no favors from any 
party or party leader, we belong. In a large degree we 
are disfranchised. We generally are expected to take no 
direct share in the nominating of candidates. Our only al- 
ternatives are to vote, or bolt, or “scratch.” Make what 
faces we please, we must swallow one of these three pills. 
Nevertheless, the “ exempt brigade” is on the long run a very 
powerful force. Let it be, as it sometimes is, united in spon- 
taneous sympathy, and parties have to give way. It is grow- 
ing more and more powerful, as conscientious men (ministers 
included) feel more and more that IT Is A DUTY ALWAYS TO 
vorE. That single feeling universally established is a great 
safety for the country. Vote, dear brother, if only for exam- 
ple’s sake, and even if you vote a blank ticket. 

We do not believe in sanctimonious railing at “the politi- 
cians,” or in holy saws such as “the politicians are dishonest 
of course.” Such indiscriminate language is unjust and de- 
moralizing. Unjust, for there are many good and true men, 
honorable patriots, and liberal statesmen, both in the past 
history and in our own day; demoralizing, because such sweep- 
ing utterances discourage all true men, and tend to render our 
politics the degraded business which this talk assumes it to be. 
For what is “ polities?” It is the business and science of govy- 
ernment; one of the most solemn and important businesses in 
which a patriot or Christian can engage. The unhappy posi- 
tion that “religion has nothing to do with politics” is infidel- 
ity. Religion has much, very much, to do with politics as 
with every relation in life. You cannot take a great public 
sin, embodied in a statute law, or platformed into a party 
programme, label it “ politics,” and then hold the churchman or 
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the Church unbound to denounce and abate it. And while 
politics is thus an honorable and sacred business, there are 
also men not a few whose character and conduct ought to 
make the word “ politician” honorable. 

But how stands our “exempt brigade” in view of the pres- 
ent situation; in view, that is, of the Republican, the Demo- 
cratic, and the mythical “new party?” Assuming that we 
have a sort of sympathy with the “ brigade,” that enables us 
to tell, we will hereby expound a little. 

1. It was the non-political, moral, and intelligent “ brigade ” 
that compelled the Republican party into existence. It: long 
bore with the existence and aggression of slavery, with its 
oligarchy, its chains and whips, its fugitive slave laws and 
negro hunters, its laws against schools and emancipation, its 
nullification of marriage and concubinage, its fillibuster upon 
Cuba and Mexico and its menaces in Kansas, its lynch law 
and readiness to murder any antislavery man that ventured 
into its section. How long it would have borne there is no 
knowing. But it did become at last heartily disgusted and 
sickened to see the old Democratic and Whig parties emulat- 
ing each other, and trying to show which could crawl on its 
belly most servilely under the rod of the Southern “ black 
oligarchy.” It then compelled the Republican party to come 
into existence. Weak at first, and defeated, that party might 
have been defeated to this day had the Southern leaders shown 
moderation and firmness without aggression. “But after a 
series of turbulences they fired the gun of Sumter, and their 
doom was sealed. The Republican party was identified with 
the national existence and its triumph was certain. 

2. Has the Republican party fulfilled our expectations? Its 
catalogue of noble deeds and difficult achievements are not 
excelled in the political history of any age or country. To 
have destroyed slavery, saved the Union, enfranchised all our 
manhood, repudiated repudiation, reduced our national debt, 
exacted reparation from England, and placed us on our present 
proud prominence among the nations of the earth, form a 
splendor of history on which posterity will look with grateful 
wonder. But has not the Republican party fulfilled its mis- 
sion? Why not ask the same question about the Democratic 
party? That party still claims existence, and we think so long 
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as it does exist, the Republican or sume other party has a 
mission to keep it out of power. 

3. The “ brigade” has, indeed, some serious objections to a 
number of points in the late history of the Republican party. 
There is in its heart a deep feeling that the Civil Service Re- 
Sorm has been evaded from low political motives. The pres- 
ent mode of placing men in office, not in view of their fitness, 
but as a compensation of partisan services, lies at the bottom 
of the main mass of our political corruption. It degrades our 
whole political system, and constitutes the worst aliment for the 
existence of a separate political profession. Extended to the 
government of our great cities, it forms the main inducement 
for the dregs and drunken depravity of our city slums to be 
the most energetic political element we have. Nor does the 
Republican party, as impersonated in Gen. Grant, show as 
lofty a sense of purity and honor as history attributes to a 
Washington or a John Quincy Adams. In his dealings with 
the Southern States, although Gen. Grant is now charged 
with complicity with Southern leaders to secure a third term, 
yet we think he has neglected large opportunity of uniting the 
hearts of North and South possessed by no other man. He is 
the most itinerant President we ever had, but his itinerations 
are mostly jaunts of personal health and pleasure. Why dur- 
ing the past two years has he never, as President, visited the 
South, conversed with her leading men, learned for himself 
the true interests of the South, and disclosed himself to the 
hearts of the Southern people as the true beneficent President 
of the entire nation? It has been perfectly in his power to see 
Louisiana and South Carolina for himself, to know the right, 
and to dare do right with these sections, rather than overrule 
them by unjustifiable political expedients. Over the whole 
of these two subjects, the want of a heroic purity in political 
appointments, and of rectitude of dealing with certain sections, 
the “exempt ” looks with serious misgivings. 

4. We have no objections to a presidential third term or fourth 
term, or for continued re-elections during life, if the uational 
judgment so choose. Leading politicians, indeed, insist on 
this limitation to secure for themselves some opening to the 
White House; but the people have no such interest in its 
retention. We do not much respect the notion of exalting a 
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mere accident in our history, like the two-term limitation, into 
Constitution. Both Washington and Jefferson would probably 
have been elected a third term had they consented. Nor do 
we see any reason for not re-electing a man in the fact that he 
has twice shown himself a good President. Most people in 
most cases would infer that the having once or twice success- 
fully tried is good reason for trying again. A selfish Presi- 
dent, once elected for six or seven years, with no second term 
to hope, and nothing but impeachment to fear, could send us 
down a returnless path to ruin. Four years, with a possibility 
of re-election, is the happiest possible arrangement. Nor do 
we see any common sense for fabricating arbitrary rules to 
govern us in future cases which demand in each instance the 
exercise of special judgment. The nation should be left 
unhampered to its own discretion at each particular election to 
choose the man of its then choice. Hence, every time that the 
one-term principle has been proposed it has been dropped, as 
rejected by the national common sense. Rightly the nation 
prefers to retain unfettered, at any time, the right to choose 
the man it pleases. Whether our present President should 
fill a third term is more than we care to decide. 

The writer of a book on the two great Methodisms, himself 
a bishop of the Church South, affirms that ministers are always 
the very worst politicians in the world. Worse, that is, than 
Tweed, than Oakes Ames, than Aaron Burr! [Why should 
a holy bishop thus calumniate his own sacred profession ? 
We have known many ministers who were members of Con- 
gress, but cannot now recollect one whose name is disgraced 
by any great political corruption. Shame on this episcopal 
slanderer! We have known many a minister whose knowl- 
edge of political affairs was great, and whose virtues would 
have adorned the highest positions in the people’s gift, if they 
had descended to obtain them. : 

This gabble about ministers being ignorant or bad politi- 
cians, is about as goosey as that other gabble about ministers’ 
sons being worse than other folks’ sons. The simple fact is, 
that if one minister’s son is found to commit a great crime in 
half a century, it ‘is blazoned, recorded, and quoted for the 
next half century. Nobody vociferates that such a young 
man was sent to the State prison—“ and a baker’s son, too!” 
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“ Bakers’ sons are the worst in the world!” We have known 
ministers who have been hung, but never a minister’s son. 
We have known two doctors’ sons sent to the State prison from 
a single small city within the space of a year or two, but do 
not recollect ever to have heard of a minister’s son sent to the 
State prison. What an outcry would have been raised if 
the two young men above-mentioned had been, “O horrible! 
ministers’ sons, too!” We believe that a census would show 
that the great body of ministers’ sons do honor to their parent- 
age, just as we believe that the great body of ministers who 
have been elected to office have not disgraced their cloth 
either by ignorance or dishonesty. 

5. We, the “ brigade,” have ‘no votes for northern traitors. 
The northern man who aided treason in our trying crisis we 
cheerfully and forcibly vote into retirement for life, recom- 
mending to him gratitude that he suffers no worse penalty. 
It is no use for THe Nation to ridicule Senator Morton’s 
“usual bounce about the treason and folly of the Democratic 
party.” Therein Mr. Morton’s “ bounce” is unquestionably 
our “bounce.” The “brigade” has not so soon forgotten the 
days of treason, and when such language in THE NATION, or 
any other northern paper, meets our eye, it touches and 
quickens our venous circulation. If THz Nation has no 
better medicine for our ills than voting for traitors it must 
swallow its own boluses. Bring before us traitors for our votes, 
and we shall, if possible, “bounce” them into private life ; 
quite willing that it should be the private life of the “ states- 
man” of Blackwell’s Island. Nor is it of any use for our 
unwise NATION to quote the concession we have made to 
southern men, in Congress and elsewhere, as proof that north- 
ern traitors are to be honored with office and endowment. 
We would a thousand times rather vote for a Jefferson Davis 
than for a Franklin Pierce. We should immensely prefer to 
honor Robert 8. Toombs than Fernando Wood. Whenever 
they trot up their “new party,” Messrs. Nation and ApAms 
should make the northern traitor element just as infinitesimal 
and as invisible as possible. We shall gag and make a very 
bad fuss in swallowing the smallest homeopathic pellet thereof. 
And we suspect that puts an end to their pharmacy. 

6. We believe also that the great body of the “ brigade” 
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heartily says what Gerrit Smith said at the last Presidential 
election, “I dread the Democratic party.’ We are indeed 
dissatisfied with the general aspects of corruption in the Re- 
publican party ; but when turning to purify ourselves with the 
Democratic masses—bah ! it is cleaning our hands by washing 
in a cess-pool. That party embraces nine tenths of all the 
depravity the country contains. The rum-sellers, the whisky- 
salooners, the Irishers, the papistrie, the mob material, are all 
embodied in its masses. When Mr. Greeley found himself 
fairly amalgamated with that mass of faction and putrefaction, 
which he knew so well and had described so often and so 
truly, it is creditable to him that it first crazed and then killed 
him. We fear the same fate for both ourselves and our coun- 
try by treading in his tracks. 

As the case stands, there appears no safety in the immediate 
future but for the persistent unity and existence of the party 
that destroyed slavery and restored the Union. 

BretioTHEcA SacRA AND THEOLOGICAL Ectxoti0, July, 1874. (Andover, Mass.) 
1. Exegesis of Acts xxvi, 28, 29. 2. The Unity of Our Lore’s Discourses. 
3. The Natural Foundations of Theology. 4. Richard Rothe’s Ministry in 
Rome. 5. The Use of 55 with Negative Particles. 6. Edmund Burke, 7. A 


June Day in Jerusalem. 8. Baptism of Infants, and their Church-member- 
ship.—Modern Views. 


We insert the following extracts from an article of ours in 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, twelve years ago, on the Doctrines of 
Methodism, for reasons given on page 663 :— 


IMMUTABILITY OF THE LAW. 

The law, as given to Adam, requiring pure and perfect 
holiness, has never been withdrawn from the race, and can 
never be changed. It is its perfectness and immutability 
which necessitate the atonement and the redemption. Through 
our whole human history, its pure ideal stands to reveal to us, 
by our distance beneath its level, the depth of our fall. 
Whether our sin be responsible or not, it is by the law that we 
measure its amount. By it, too, we measure the elevation 
through which we must pass by the redemption to our final 
restorement in the glorification. Yet inasmuch as we have, 
by our own voluntary sinfulness, ratified our original sin, and 
taken upon ourselves the control and the guilt of our sinful na- 
ture, so the law furnishes us the measure of our voluntary ruin. 
And for the finally impenitent, inasmuch as they had the 
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means to the full restorement in the glorification, the law fur- 
nishes the just amount of their final condemnation. The law 
is indeed holy, just, and good; yet for the finally guilty, by the 
law is the knowledge of sin and the experience of hell. By 
the deeds of that law can no flesh hope to be justified. In the 
presence of that law can no human merit stand. Under the 
Christless infliction of its penalty must all flesh die. For 
one and for all the only hope of salvation is by the way of 
faith alone, in the abounding atonement of the dying Son 


of God. 


ENTIRE SANCTIFICATION, OR CHRISTIAN PERFECTION, 


At our justification we are held by God as absolved from 
all past sin, and treated as if perfectly pure from the guilt of 
sin. The law, though not abolished, and though it still 
remains the standard of our condemnation, apart from 
Christ, is not the standard of our acceptance through Christ. 
When, then, we are accepted by the law of faith, do we 
also receive from Christ the power to retain that undiminished 
acceptance without our complete fulfillment of the pure 
Adamic law ¢ 

Experience shows, at any rate, that few, if any, do, from the 
moment of their justification, retain the fullness of that first 
acceptance. Though regenerate, and breathing holy aspira- 
tions after holiness empowered within them by the blessed 
Spirit, such is still the inexperience and ignorance of the ways 
of Satan, such is the natural bent of former habit, and such the 
unsteadiness of the will, that most, if not all, do grieve the 
Holy Spirit, and come under condemnation ; not, indeed, the 
condemnation of the entire unbeliever, but the condemnation 
of an offending child. Such a condemnation, the result of 
spiritual weakness, endangers apostasy; and the warning of 
God then is, “ Be watchful, and strengthen the things that 
remain and are ready to die, for I have not found thy works 
perfect before God.” Rev. iii, 2. If now, through the Holy 
Spirit granted under the atonement, the soul of the earnest 
Christian be so spiritually enlightened and strengthened, that 
it may return by repentance to the gracious guiltlessness of its 
first justification, and be enabled to retain the fullness of the 
divine acceptanée, his “ works” may be found “perfect before 
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God”—perfect, not according to the Adamic Law, but perfect 
by the standard of his ever justifying acceptance, the law of 
faith. Our views may, perhaps, appear then in the following 
formula :— 

Through a maturity of Christian experience and the fullness 
of the Spirit imparted, the spiritual powers of the faithful 
Christian may be so strengthened that he may, and often 
does, maintain, through grace, for a longer or shorter period, a 
permanent state of the undiminished fullness of his acceptance 
with God, and under no more actual condemnation than at the 
moment of his justification. 

Every thing which has attained the normal completeness of 
its own class or kind is rightly called perfect. Not after an 
ideal, but a normal standard: we speak of a perfect egg, a per- 
Sect chicken, a perfect full-grown fowl. There may be a per- 
fect child or a perfect man. And every thing which is want- 
ing in none of the normal complement of qualities, in normal 
degree, is perfect in its class. Now the Christian who has 
attained to the description of our formula, is at the nor- 
mal standard of a perfect man in Christ. We use an 
abundantly scriptural term in calling this a state of Chris- 
tian perfection. It is a state in which all the normal 
qualities of the Christian are permanently, or with more 
or less continuity, possessed in the proper completeness. 
And as this spiritual strength and power over and against 
sin, derived from the Holy Spirit, is sanctification, so in the 
completeness which we have described, it is not improperly, per- 
haps, by us called entire sanctification. 

Of this state of sanctification, the actual Divine acceptance 
in its uncondemning fullness is, according to our present state- 
ment, the actual standard. With how much short-coming 
from the perfect law this is in any case possible, the Spirit is 
itself in every case judge. It may, therefore, not be possible to 
answer this question by antecedent words, especially to a met- 
aphysician, demanding absolute exactness; and in this fact, 
perhaps, consists the basis of the complaint often made by 
theologians, that they cannot understand the thing we attempt 
to describe. 

The evangelic law requires love with all our present feeble 
powers to God, and to our neighbor as ourselves. As we are 
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unable to love God with full Adamic powers, the perfect law 
even then condemns us. Moral weaknesses contracted by past 
sinful habits, moral ignorances resulting from our own past 
fault, prejudices of which we are more or less unconscious, ner- 
vous irritabilities and physical idiosyncrasies, may produce 
condemnation from censorious man, where there is still accept- 
ance from Him who “ knoweth our frame.” So far as the will 
is concerned, Mr, Wesley excluded from the sanctified state all 
“voluntary transgressions;” but it is questionable whether 
under the term “ involuntary ” he did not really include count- 
less numbers of minuter volitions, inevitably escaping from 
our moral weakness, in spite of our most vigorous tone of spir- 
itual purpose and spiritual activity. With how much of all 
these “infirmities” the uninterrupted fullness of the Divine 
approbation can consist, it is, as we before remarked, impossi- 
ble in human words exactly to define, even if we could exactly 
conceive. Thus much, at any rate, is fully certain, that Leigh- 
ton correctly describes it as an “‘ imperfect perfection.” Ample 
work, doubtless, is found from these short-comings for a per- 
manent exercise of the most perfect repentance, as well as the 
most perfect faith in the blood of Christ. Ample reason will 
be found for praying, “ Forgive us our trespasses.” Ample 
verge there is for all those texts of Scripture which affirm that 
there is none that “sinneth not;” that is, in the wider sense 
of the word “sin.” Nor is there any difficulty in understand- 
ing how the most exalted of our Christian saints in the light 
of the pure and perfect law, looking at themselves with the 
eye of a sanctified conscience, can scarce find words sufficient 
to express their deep humiliation, not only for the depths of 
the fall of their own nature, but for their own short-comings 
and for their sins against infinite purity. 

But the law is our schoolmaster to drive us to Christ. And 
yet when in Christ, it is not our duty to keep our shuddering 
eyes perpetually fixed upon the schoolmaster. Greater spiritual 
power, as well as higher spiritual joy, can be derived from 
dwelling in Christ, and holding up before ourselves the meas- 
ure of Christian holiness we can attain through him. A goal 
is thus set up for our holy ambition ; a positive standard for 
which we may labor. Thence a more cheerful piety arises in 
him who contemplates what he may gain through Christ, than 
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in him who is ever trembling under the lash of the law, and 
who is ever exclaiming, “I am all sin, and nothing but sin!” 
Hence, as the doctrine of apostasy constitutes a real warning 
against backsliding and sin, so the doctrine of Christian per- 
fection is a living incitement to progressive holiness, 


PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY AND PRINCETON REVIEW, July, 1874. (New York.) 
—1. Assyrian Monuments andthe Bible. 2. The Abduction of Avedick. 3. On 
the Approaches to the English Language. 4. Rhetorical Analysis and Synthe- 
sis. 5. The Anointment of Jesus by Mary of Bethany. 6. Swing’s Sermons. 


The Article on Vertebrated Animals deduces the history of 
Morphology, vr, the Science of Comparative Animal Forms, 
from the first essay, “ Theoria Generationis,” by Wolff, in 
1759. The science was feeble and wavering, so long as it con- 
fined itself to the comparison of adult forms. It was the 
study of embryology that opened the career of a valid and 
triumphant progress. It was the Croonian Lecture of Huxley, 
delivered in 1858, that first unfolded to clear view the scien- 
tific vista ; and the physicists of the world are now enthusi- 
astically prosecuting the route to a sure knowledge of the 
great system of animal nature. The article discusses two of 


the three great divisions of vertebrate animals; the discussion 
of Mammalia is reserved for another article. So far, the 
writer appears to favor the doctrine of genetic evolution, 
How far he applies the doctrine to man will appear in his com 
ing discussion. It looks like a proof of the progress of Dar. 
winism, that such an article appears in the Wesleyan Quar. 
terly. 
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English Reviews. 


British QUARTERLY ReEviEW, July 1, 1874. (London.)—1. The Depths of the Sea. 
2. David Friedrich Strauss. 3. Lord Ellenborongh’s Indian Administration. 4. Sci- 
ence, Philosophy, and Religion. 5. The Primeval Archeology of Rome. 6. Far 
Russia. 7%. The Tory Administration and its Whig Admirers, 8. Finger Rings. 

Lonpon QUARTERLY REviEW, July, 1874. (London.)—1l. The French Reformed 
Church. 2. Dante and his Circle. 3. Home Rule for Ireland. 4. Cambrian 
Literature. 5. Vertebrated Animals. 6. Dr. Dixon. 17. George Grote. 8. Go- 
det on the Person of Christ. 

BRITISH AND ForEIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW, July, 1874. (London.)—1. The 
Place of Theology in the Work and Growth of the Church. 2. The Syna- 
gogue and the Church. No. II. 3. Dr. Charles Hodge and the Princeton School. 
4. Recent Roman Catholic Literature in France. 5, The Revival in Scotland. 
6. Etruscan Researches. 1. The Reformed Church in the Netherlands. Re- 
printed Article.—Galilee in the Time of Christ. 


The Article on Dr. Hodge is written with a fine enthusiasm 
and ability. It gives the following views of the doctrinal 
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reunion of the Old and New School Presbyterian Churches 
in America ; 

“ Though they [the Princeton divines] have at last acquiesced 
in reunion, this, they themselves remind us in their preface 
to the Index volume, was not until they had got a public dee- 
laration which warranted them in believing that the (once) . 

Yew School Presbyterians are now really and fully at one with 
the Old School in holding the complete Calvinism of the West- 
minster Confession. This conviction must be very grateful 
to them; for, being of this conviction, they must regard the 
reunion as @ new triumph, most honorable to both parties, 
of that doctrinal system from which the New School at one 
time had seriously deviated, and for which Princeton and the 
Old School have all along persistently and powerfully con- 
tended.”—P. 465. 

We are uncertain whether Andover and Yale would confess 
so complete a surrender to Princeton. Our impression is that 
the dissent was never wider than now. 

The following contrast is piquant: “The two families of 
the Alexanders and Hodges have, within the last two genera- 
tions, been the leading agencies, under God, in giving to the 
great empire of New America a theological back-bone. As an 
illustration of contrast, we need only refer to the family of 
the Beechers, male and female. Notwithstanding their great in- 
tellectual power, and social and political enthusiasm, and warm 
religious feeling, it would be severe irony to say of this family 
that they have materially contributed toward the formation 
of a theological back-bone for the American States.”—P. 459. 

The fancy of a Presbyterian predominance in America is 
once or twice rather strongly expressed: “ With all the due 
affectionate regard to American Baptists, Methodists, and 
other non-Presbyterian denominations, we cannot conceal our 
conviction that Presbyterianism, with its admirable ecombi- 
nation of flexibility with strength, is the only system of 
Church government likely to take permanent possession for 
Christ of what may prove to be the most powerful empire in 
Christendom.” “The two [Alexander and Hodge] between 
them have been the leading power in eliciting a school of Chris- 
tian thought which, more and more manifestly, is destined to 
be the dominant thought of Christian America.” 
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It may do to say that in Scotland. But while Methodism 
builds three churches to Presbyterianism’s one, American 
arithmetic is hardly able to cipher the period when the latter 
will become “the dominant thought in America.” We have 
had reason to show, in our notes on Dr, Aikman, that Calvin- 
istic thought is not as dominant as it was fifty years ago. It 
has waned, is waning, and will wane. 
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German Reviews. 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRirIKEN. (Theological Essays and Reviews.) 
Third Number. 1874.— Essays: 1. Kietnert, (Professor of Theology at the 
University of Berlin,) The Theory of Sacrifice Historically Developed. 2. Ho.- 
LENBERG, (Professor at the Joachimthal Gymnasium of Berlin,) The Deuteronomi- 
cal Portions of the Book of Joshua. 3. GorseL, (Deacon at St. Peter’s Church, 
Posen,) Commentary to the Parables, Luke xv and xvi, (First Article.) Thoughts 
and Remarks: 1. LinpER, (Pastor at Reigoldswill, in the Canton of Baselland, 
Switzerland,) Exegetical Remarks on several Passages of the Gospels, John viii, 
25; xx, 17; Mark xiv, 72. 2. Heer, (Pastor at Erlenbach, near Zurich,) The 
Difficulties in the Accounts of the Barren Fig-tree, Mark xi and Matthew xxi. 
Reviews: 1. Wetss, The Gospel of Mark and its Synoptic Parallels, reviewed 
by Sevin, (Lecturer on Theology at the University of Heidelberg.) 2. GrB- 
HARDT, The Doctrinal System of the Revelation, and its Relation to the Doc- 
trinal System of the Gospel and the Episties of John, reviewed by WEISS. 


The authorship of the book of Joshua has always been a disputed 
question in the Christian Church. The traditional view of the 
Jews, that it is the work of Joshua himself, has been embraced 
by several Christian writers, and, among others in recent times, 
by Konig, (Alttestamentliche Studien, first number, Meurs, 
1836,) and, as respects the first half of the book, by Havernick, 
one of the prominent representatives of the orthodox Lutheran 
school of Germany. The majority of exegetical writers are, 
however, of opinion that the book in its present shape was 
written by some later author. Phinehas has been conjectured 
by Lightfoot, Eleazar by Calvin, Samuel by Van Til, Jeremiah 
by Henry, one of the elders who survived Joshua by Keil. 
Von Lengerke thinks it was written by some one in the time 
of Josiah ; Davidson, by some one in the time of Saul, or some- 
what later; Masius, Le Clerc, and others, by some one who 
lived after the Babylonian captivity Since De Wette (in the 
sixth edition to his Introduction) it has become general 
among the German critics to infer, from resemblances between 
the language and forms of expression used by the author of 
the book of Joshua and those found in Deuteronomy, that 
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both biblical books must be ascribed, in part at least, to 

the same writer. Thus, among others, Ewald, (in his History 

of the People of Israel, vol. ii,) Bleek, (in his Introduction,) 

Knobel, (in his Commentary,) Schrader, (in the new edition of 

De Wette’s Introduction,) and Néldeke, (Untersuchungen zur 

Kritik des Alten Testamentes,) have extended their peculiar 

views on the composition of the Pentateuch, and especially of 

Deuteronomy to the beck of Joshua, and it is now common to 

speak of a Hexateuch instead of Pentateuch. Prof. Hollen- 

berg, the author of the above article in the Studien, believes 
that the composition of Deuteronomy in its present shape, 
under Hiskia, may be looked upon as a settled result of mod- 
ern biblical researches; that the redacteur of Deuteronomy 
regarding the larger portion of this book, namely, Deuter- 
onomy v to xxviii, as the work of Moses, wrote chapters i to 

iv, and chapters xxix to xxx, in order to establish the proper 

connection of the Mosaic book with the Pentateuch. This 

same redacteur of Deuteronomy, Hollenberg then attempts 
to show, revised the original book of Joshua, and made such 

additions to it as were deemed necessary by him to establish a 

closer connection with the Pentateuch. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR HISTORISCHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Historical Theology.) 
Third Number. 1874.—1. BAppENSIEG, (Professor at the Gymnasium of 
Hildesheim,) Biographical Essay on Wiclif. 2. Dr. Kotpr, Chancellor Briick 
and his Influence on the Development of the Reformation. 3. Letter of an Eye- 


Witness on the Disputation of Leipsic in 1519. 4. BrINDEWALD, Biographical 
Sketch of Hartmann Braun, Pastor of Griinberg in Hesse. 


The most prominent among the English writers of Wiclif, 
Prof. W. W. Shirley, of Oxford, complains in the biographical 
introduction to his edition of the “ Fasciculi Zizaniorum Ma- 
gistri Johannis Wiclif cum Tritico,” (in the collective work 
“Rerum Britannicarum medii aevi Scriptores,”’ published at 
the expense of the State by the Master of the Rolls, London, 
1858,) that England has been most ungrateful to the memory 
of one of her greatest sons. Since then a friend of Dr. Shir- 
ley, Thomas Arnold, has begun the publication of the English 
works of Wiclif, (Select English Works of John de Wiclif, 
8 vols. London. 1867 to 1871,) and it has been announced 
that the publication of all other genuine writings of Wiclif, En- 
glish as well as Latin, may be shortly expected. In the mean- 
while a German professor of Leipzig, Dr. Lechler, has begun 
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to supply a great want in the literature of England, by the 
publication of a new comprehensive and exhaustive biography 
of the great English forerunner of the Reformation, (Johann 
von Wiclif, vol. i. Leip., 1873,) which is based on a careful 
perusal, not only of the entire literature concerning Wiclif, but 
also of the Latin manuscripts of the reformer in the libraries 
of Vienna and Prague. Previously to the publication of this 
work, Dr. Baddensieg had carefully searched the London 
and Oxford libraries fur new material concerning Wiclif, and 
now he begins in the German Journal for Historical Theology 
a series of articles, He generally agrees with the views of 
Dr. Lechler, though with regard to some points he holds dif- 
ferent views. As regards the correct spelling of the name, the 
author agrees with Lechler in believing Wiclif (not Wyclif or 
Wycliffe) to have been the original form. In this first article 
he treats of Wiclif as boy, student, and fellow, and discusses 
a number of disputed points, chiefly chronological. 





_ 
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French Reviews. 


Revue Curerienne. (Christian Review.) June, 1874.—1. Srarrer, Religious 
Science in Germany. 2. LELIEVRE, Bunyan and his Work. 3. Bonzon, History 
of Pestalozzi, of his Thought and his Work. 4. DouMERGUE, The Baccalaureate 
in Germany and in France. 


July.—1. Sapatier, The Philosophy of Liberty. by Secrétan. “2. Bonrras, Roman 
History in the Tragedies of Corneille. 3. SraFrFEr, Religious Science in Ger- 
many. 4. RouiER, New Studies on the Catacombs. 


In the article on Religious Science in Germany, the author 
presents a brief résumé of one of the ablest productions of the 
recent Protestant literature of France, the work by Professor 
Lichtenberger entitled, “ History of the Religions Ideas in 
Germany, from the Middle of the Eighteenth Century to our 
day,” (“ Histoire des Idées Religieuses en Allemagne, depuis le 
milieu du dix-huitieme Siécle jusqw a nos jours.” Paris, 1873.) 
Professor Lichtenberger formerly was a teacher in the Theolog- 
ical Faculty of Strasburg, and after the incorporation of Alsace 
with Germany removed to Paris, where he now gives theolog- 
ical lectures at the new Ecole Libre des Sciences Religieuses, 
conjointly with E. de Pressensé, Matter, Bersier and Sabatier, 
and other Protestant divines. Like many Protestant theolo- 
gians of Alsace, Lichtenberger is thoroughly familiar with the 
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theological literature of Germany, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly be translated into English, is generally looked 
upon as one of the best on the subject. From the article of 
Professor Staffer, reviewing this work, we condense a brief 
account of the principal schools of Protestant theology, existing 
at present in Germany. 

The first of the three great schools which may be distin- 
guished among the Protestant theologians of Germany consists 
of the orthodox or rigid Lutherans, who endeavor to revive the 
old doctrines of Luther. They claim to represent Lutheran 
orthodoxy, but still are very far from professing Lutheranism 
in all its former purity. It is astonishing to see how even 
orthodoxy is transformed by its contact with the modern spirit. 
The strong and absolute convictions of the seventeenth century 
have partly disappeared ; they have every-where been reduced 
and diminished. The theological pre-dispositions gradually 
yield to ecclesiastical pre-dispositions. It is a grave symptom 
that less is thought of ideas than of formulas; the form is 
regarded as of greater importance than the essence. The Ger- 
man Lutherans lay greater stress on the Church creed, and 
even on the political creed, than on the religious Creed. If one 
is an enemy of parliamentary rule and of democracy, and out- 
spoken in the profession of his devotion to the old Lutheran 
confessions, he is allowed a great deal of liberty on all other 
points. The important point is to defend the throne and the 
altar, and the throne to be defended is that of the Emperor 
of Germany. Hengstenberg was the most prominent chief of 
these Lutherans. In his religious views he has been outdone 
by Vilmar, who wished to add to the sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, those of Confession, of Confirmation, 
and of Ordination. He also demands the restoration of the 
Mass. These are the enfants terribles of the party. All the 
theologians of this party are convinced that baptism confers 
faith, and that the pastor is a true priest, a mediator between 
God and man. 

Their two principal theological schools are at Erlangen, Ba- 
varia, and at Leipsic. It is remarkable that the best professors 
of these schools are the most moderate men of the party. 
Hoffmann, who is professor of theology at Erlangen, belongs te 
this number. He is the glory of this university, and his teach- 
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ing is as brilliant as it is solid. Hoffmann has peculiar ideas 
on Redemption. He combats the doctrine of the so-called 
“juridical satisfaction,” which, however, was that of Luther. 
At Leipsic we find another professor who is far from being a 
strict Lutheran, although he is often counted among them, Dr. 
Kahnis. In truth, it is difficult to see why he and Hoffmann 
are counted among the strict Lutherans. He is accused of 
heresy by his whole party, and would do better to separate 
openly from it. Tischendorf, who is also a professor of theol- 
ogy at Leipsic, is well known abroad by his editions of the 
New Testament, and because he has had the good fortune to dis- 
cover a magnificent manuscript of the Bible. Dr. Delitzsch, 
the professor of Hebrew, is a distinguished Orientalist, and 
well known for his biblical commentaries. 

The second of the great theological parties is the Liberal 
Evangelical. It controls the majority of all the chairs of the 
Protestant faculties, especially at Tiibingen, Halle, Berlin, 
Gottingen, and Bonn. The theologians of this party desire to 
reconcile science and faith. They claim to remain believers 
in the Christian revelation, while they reserve for themselves 
the rights of an independent criticism. The theologians of this 
school are not popular ainong the people, and they have but 
little influence upon the masses. One of the foremost repre- 
sentatives of this school was the late Richard Rothe. Few 
possessed, like Rothe, the gift of attracting the students and 
of influencing them. He was possessed of the most humble 
and childlike piety, but at the same time of a boldness of 
thought that was alarming. A speculative mind of the first 
order, he undertook to reform the Christian theology to its 
foundation, and he created a system entirely original. The 
great work of his life, his Christian Ethics, is not only a treat- 
ise on ethics, but also on Christian doctrines, as the two, in his 
view, cannot be separated, neither in science nor in life. After 
the death of Rothe, which occurred in 1867, Beck in Tiibingen, 
and Tholuck in Halle, are, among the theologians of this party, 
those who exercise the greatest influence upon the students. 
They have year for year audiences ranging from one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty students, and it is partly owing to their 
personal influence that the faculties of Tiibingen and Halle, 
both of which were formerly rationalistic, are now under the 
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evangelical party. One of the foremost professors at the The- 
ological faculty is Professor Dorner, the author of the well- 
known work on the Person of Christ. He is charged, however, 
by Lichtenberger with holding, with regard to the divinity of 
Christ and the Trinity, views which are more ingenious than 
orthodox. 

Among the professors of Géttingen we find Dr. Gess, who 
first advanced concerning the person of Christ a peculiar the- 
ory, generally designated as the xevwouc, according to which, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the eternal Son of God, the Word, laid 
aside his divinity and became exclusively man in the fullest 
sense of the word. This theory has become very popular 
among the theologians of this party, which thus believes to 
reconcile more satisfactorily than was done by former theories, 
the faith in the pre-existence of Christ with the assertion of 
his perfect humanity. Among the professors of Bonn, the one 
who is best known abroad is Professor J. P. Lange, the author 
of the well-known commentary. 

The third great theological party in Germany is the radical. 
It was formerly much more numerous than at present, when it 
only retains control of the Universities of Heidelberg and Jena. 
The most prominent of the Heidelberg theologians at present 
is Dr. Schenkel, known by a Life of Christ and by his Bible 
Lexicon, the most important work of this party, which, how- 
ever, contains also contributions from a number of scholars 
who belong rather to the Evangelical Liberals than the rad- 
icals. It may in general be remarked that the party lines 
between the moderate section of the radicals and the advanced 
section of the Evangelical Liberals is not clearly drawn, as 
Rothe, for instance, is claimed by both parties. Another pro- 
fessor of Heidelberg, Holtzmann, is esteemed by theologians 
of all schools as one of the most sober and keenest writers 
on the primitive history of Christianity. He has recently 
received and accepted a call to the University of Strasburg. 
Among the professors of Jena, Hase and Hilgenfeld are best 
known. The former is the author of a famous manual of 
Church history, which is especially distinguished for its objec- 
tive impartiality, and has been translated into several foreign 
languages. 

Among the three theological faculties of German Switzer- 
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land, Zurich is almost wholly under the influence of the rad- 
ical party. Some of its professors, like Volkmar and Bieder- 
mann, are among the most radical of German theologians, 
going even further in their negative views than Dr. Strauss 
and the old Tiibingen school. Less radical, and highly es- 
teemed by other schools for his immense learning, is Dr. Keim, 
the author of a “ Life of Jesus of Nazara,” the largest among 
the recent works on the subject. 





Art. VI.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Tne meeting of the first Synod of the Old Catholic Church, which 
was held at Bonn on May 27 and the following days, completes the 
organization of this Church in Germany. It was attended by twenty- 
eight priests, and about sixty chosen lay representatives of the congrega- 
tions. With the exception of Professor Déllinger, nearly all the promi- 
nent men of the Church were present. Among those who attended for the 
first time an old Catholic meeting was Baron Von Richthofen, formerly 
a canon of the Cathedral Chapter of Breslau. The congregations which 
were represented by chosen lay delegates are found in all the provinces 
of Prussia, in Bavaria, in Baden, in Hesse, and in Oldenburg. The 
only one among the larger countries of Germany, in which there are as 
yet no Old Catholic congregations, is the kingdom of Wurtemberg, where 
the moderation of Bishop Hefele, of Rottenburg, has thus far prevailed 
upon the opponents of the Vatican Council to delay their open seces- 
sion from the Church. The opening speech of the bishop, Dr. Reinkens, 
was received with warm applause. Professor Reusch, of Bonn, was ap- 
pointed by the bishop Vice-President of the Synod, and one priest and 
two lay delegates were elected Secretaries. Professor Von Schulte, the 
President of the Old Catholic Congresses, read an extensive report on 
the present condition of the Old Catholic movement. In the name of 
the ‘‘ Synodal Representation,” (Standing Committee,) Professor Reusch 
explained the general principles of Church reform which should be fol- 
lowed, and presented some theses which were discussed at length, and 
adopted with a few insignificant modifications. 

The first important subject relating to the doctrines of the denomina- 
tion was that of auricular confession. The report of the committee, 
which proposed that the practice of private confession be retained, but 
that it be brought back to the correct principles of the ancient Christian 
Church, and be freed from the manifest Roman corruptions, was sub- 
stantially agreed to, Similar reforms were resolved upon with regard to 
the Catholic practices of fasting and abstinence. Important changes 
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were also made in the laws concerning marriage; and the prohibition of 
marriages between Catholics and Protestants, in cases where the Protest- 
ant party refuses to consent to the education of all the children in the 
Catholic religion, was abolished. The reports given by the several dele- 
gates fully agreed that the Old Catholic movement continues to spread 
and consolidate itself in all parts of Germany. One of the friends of 
Dr. Déllinger, Professor Friedrich, of Munich, was authorized by Dél- 
linger to declare that he was in full harmony with the Synod and with 
the proposed reforms, and that his failure to attend was only due to his 
high age and to the pressure of business. The members of the Synodal 
representation were all re-elected for the next year, with the exception 
of Professor Reusch, of Bonn, whom the bishop had appointed his Vicar 
General. Six Synodal Examiners were elected, four of whom are priests, 
Professors Reusch, Knoodt, and Langen, of the University of Bonn, and 
Rev. Mr. Tangermann, of Cologne; and two laymen, Professor Schulte, 
of Bonn, and Dr. Rottels, a member of the Court of Appeal of Cologne. 
It was also resolved to continue the negotiations with other Churches 
for the establishing of inter-communion. Committees were appointed 
for preparing a new ritual, a catechism, and a biblical history, A num- 
ber of questions were postponed to the next year; among them was that 
of priestly celibacy. The congregations of Mannheim and Sickingen 
had asked for its abolition, and the members of the Synod seemed to be 
unanimous in regarding compulsory celibacy as wrong, and its abolition 
as desirable, but at the same time preferred to delay action. In the 
meanwhile it is understood, that if any of the Old Catholic priests should 
marry he will be neither suspended nor excommunicated, but formal 
action by the Synod will not be taken until next year. 

The report of Prof. Schulte on the progress of the Old Catholic move- 
ment contains many interesting facts. Prussia had in April, 1874, thirty- 
one Old Catholic congregations, with five thousand adult male members, 
and several hundred widows or wives of Protestant husbands, against 
twenty-two congregations, with four thousand two hundred adult male 
members, and a total population of more than fifteen thousand souls, in 
1873. In sixteen places parishes have been or soon will be erected. In 
Bavaria there are Old Catholic Societies in fifty-four places, twenty-one 
of which had not transmitted the lists of their members, and therefore 
could not be invited to send delegates to the Synod. The number of 
adult malé members in those congregations which sent in their statistics 
was three thousand five hundred and sixty-seven; the aggregate number 
in all Bavaria was believed to exceed five thousand. The Grand Duchy 
of Baden, has congregations in thirty-one places, nine of which failed 
to report their statistics; the others had a male adult membership of 
two thousand seven hundred and thirty; for all Baden, the number was 
believed to exceed three thousand five hundred. Since the reception of 
these statistical reports, a number of aew congregations has been formed 
in Baden. In the Grand Duchy of Hesse, the number of adult male 
members exceeds one hundred and sixty; in the Grand Duchy of Olden- 
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burg, ninety-four. The number of Old Catholic priests in September, 
1873, was thirty-five; in April, 1874, forty-one. In 1878 there were as 
yet no students of Old Catholic theology at any of the German univer- 
sities; in April, 1874, the University of Bonn had twelve, five of whom 
were Germans, five Swiss, and two Dutch. 

The Old Catholics in the German States still claim to be regarded as 
members of the Catholic Church of Germany as it existed before 1870, 
and was at that time recognized by all the State governments. They 
demand, therefore, that where a formal separation between the adher- 
ents of the Vatican Council and the Old Catholics takes place, the latter 
receive a proportionate share of the Church property. The first German 
legislature which has attempted to regulate this difficult question by 
way of legislation is that of the Grand Duchy of Baden. As might be 
expected, the discussions were of an exciting nature. The adherents of 
the Vatican Council denounced the division of the Church property as a 
violation of the Constitution of Baden and of international treaties, both 
of which guarantee to the Catholic Church the possession of its property. 
The large majority of both Chambers were, however, in favor of recog- 
nizing the Old Catholics.as a division of the Catholic Church of the 
Grand Duchy, entitled to equal rights, and passed a law which guaran- 
tees to them a share in the Church property of every parish of the 
Grand Duchy, in proportion to their number, as compared with the ad- 
herents of Papal Infallibility. It is expected that Prussia and other 
German States, will regulate the legal relation of the Old Catholics to 
the other division of the Catholic Church in the same manner. 

In Switzerland the Old Catholic movement likewise continues to in- 
crease, but in more than one respect it differs from that of Germany. 
The governments of most of the liberal cantons not qnly give to the 
Old Catholics equal rights, but use their entire influence for securing the 
ascendency of the reformers. In Bern the government persists in ap- 
pointing Old Catholic priests for all the parishes, although in most of 
them thus far only a small minority sides with the government. In the 
same manner it will be impossible for the ultramontanes of the cantons 
of Geneva to remain members of that Catholic organization which is 
recognized by the cantonal legislation. In several other cantons the 
drift of legislation is in the same direction. A number of parish priests, 
especially in the canton of Aargau, have recently joined the movement. 
In June the third Convention of delegates of the Societies of Liberal 
Catholics was held at Bern, to discuss the draft of a new Church Con- 
stitution. About seventy places were represented, and among the dele- 
gates were many of the prominent statesmen of Switzerland. The 
Convention preferred as the official name of the Reformed Church the 
expression ‘‘ Christian Catholic ” (Christ Catholisch) to ‘‘ Old Catholic” 
or ‘* Liberal Catholic.” A wide divergence of opinion was found to 
exist with regard to the Episcopal office. A party of advanced Radi- 
cals, chiefly in the Frenc’.-speaking districts of Switzerland, desired the 
entire abolition of the office, but it did not prevail. The Christian 
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Catholic Church of Switzerland, like the Old Catholic Church of Ger- 
many, will have a bishop at its head; the powers of the Swiss bishop 
will be, however, more limited than that of the German. He will not 
be elected for life-time, but only for a number of years; and will be en- 
tirely subordinate to the National Synod, the supreme authority of the 
denomination. The election of bishop had not yet taken place in 
August, 1874; but in some places, especially in the city of Geneva, 
violent dissensions had taken place between the conservative and radical 
parties of the reformers, which threatened to injure seriously the entire 
movement. 

In no country outside of Germany and Switzerland has there been 
any notable progress. Austria has a number of Old Catholic congrega- 
tions; but although the majority of the Reichsrath sympathizes with 
them, and even the State Ministry professes liberal tendencies, they 
are not yet recognized by their law, and their marriages are regarded by 
the government as. concubinages, The majority of the present Reichs- 
rath appear, however, to be determined to demand their recognition, 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCH OF GERMANY. 


The great wars of 1866 and 1870 have had a marked influence upon 
the religious complexion of Europe. Before 1866, the German Confed- 
eration, under the presidency of Catholic Austria, was a State predomi- 
nantly Catholic, and the predominance of the Roman Catholic Church 
became still more marked if all the dominions of Austria and Prussia 
were regarded as indirectly connected with Germany. The German 
Confederation alone, at the time of its dissolution in 1866, numbered 
about 46,400,000 inhabitants, of whom more than 24,000,000 were Roman 
Catholics. Inclusive of those provinces of Austria and Prussia which in 
1866 did not belong to the German Confederation, as well as the Duchy 
of Schleswig, which at that time belonged to Denmark, the German 
States comprised a population of 73,400,000, of whom over 42,000,000 
were Roman Catholics and only about 26,000,000 Protestants, while the 
remainder were Greek Catholics, Jews, and members of a number of 
minor religious denominations. 

The chief results of the war of 1866 was the reconstruction of Germany, 
with the entire exclusion of all the Austrian provinces, under the leader- 
ship of Protestant Prussia. Of a total population of about 38,500,000, 
the Protestants numbered about 24,500,000, and the Roman Catholics 
only 13,500,000. The erection of the new German Empire in 1871 changed 
this numerical relation somewhat in favor of the Roman Catholics, 
as the provinces ceded by France to Germany had an almost entirely 
Catholic population of 1,600,000. The new census taken in December, 
1871, throughout the German Empire showed, in a total population of 
41,000,000, 25,700,000 persons connected with Protestant denomina- 
tions against only 14,800,000 connected with the Roman Catholic Church. 
Thus 62 per cent. of the population of the German Empire are under 
the influence of Protestantism, and only 36 under Roman Catholic influ- 
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ence. If the several States which are now included in the empire are 
looked at, the Protestant character of modern Germany becomes still 
more apparent. Of the twenty-six German States only three, Bavaria, 
Baden, and Alsace-Lorraine, have a preponderance of the Roman Cath- 
olic population, which in Alsace-Lorraine numbers 79, in Bavaria 71, and 
in Baden 64 per cent. of the population. In all the other twenty-three 
States Protestantism prevails. In eight States the Protestants constitute 
more than 99 per cent. of the population, in eleven others from 90 to 
98 per cent.; of the four remaining States, Oldenberg has 76 per cent. 
Protestants in its aggregate population, Hesse and Wirtemberg 69 each, 
and Prussia 65. Of the three Catholic countries only one, Bavaria, has 
a Catholic ruler. Baden has a Protestant grand duke, and Alsace-Lor- 
raine is placed under the direct administration of the central government 
of Germany, which virtually lies in the hands of Prussia. Thus Germany 
now presents itself as an essentially Protestant State, and the eminence 
which it has attained in European politics, and the determination with 
which it has entered into an open conflict with the Roman Catholic 
Church, has of late given it a front rank among the Protestant countries 
of the globe. 

The Roman Catholic Church of Germany is in some respects stronger 
than the Roman Catholic Church of any other country. The excellent 
state institutions of learning, especially the gymnasia and the univer- 
sities, at which the majority of Catholic youth is educated, no less than 
the Protestant, have given to Germany a more learned priesthood and a 
better Catholic literature than are found anywhere else. The immense 
majority of the standard works of the Catholic literature of the nine- 
teenth century originated in Germany. Among hundreds of works that 
might be mentioned, we need only refer to the Theological Cyclopedia 
of Wetzer and Welte, to the “Symbolism” (comparative view of 
Catholic and Protestant doctrines) by Dr. Méhler, to the History of 
Councils, by Dr. Hefele, and to the works of Déllinger. Even in Italy, 
and in the city of Rome itself, translations of Catholic school books of 
Germany are coming into extensive use. This intellectual superiority 
has so strengthened the political and social influence of the Catholic 
Church in Germany that in the recent conflicts with the State Govern- 
ments it has surprised all other parties, which found in it a much strong- 
er opponent than was anticipated. Another effect of the high intellect- 
ual character of German Catholicism has been less favorable to Rome. 
The decrees of the Vatican Council, and especially the novel doctrine 
of Papal infallibility, encountered nowhere so formidable opposition as 
among the Catholics of Germany, as was proved by the organization 
and progress of the Old Catholic movement. 

At the beginning of the present century the Protestant State Churches 
were in nearly every State governed in accordance with the consis- 
torial system; that is to say, a consistory, appointed by the rulers of 
the State, administered all the ecclesiastical affairs of the country, as 
though they were a division of state affairs, A self-government of the 
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Church through elective Synods or Conferences, was in most parts of 
Germany almost entirely unknown. Since then, however, the introduc- 
tion of synods has made great progress, and at present the synodal 
system has been for some time in full operation in Bavaria, the kingdom 
of Saxony, Wurtemburg, Baden, Hesse, Oldenburg, and Brunswick ; it 
has recently been introduced, or will soon be introduced, in all the Saxon 
Duchies. In all the States named, as well as in Alsace-Lorraine, in 
Waldeck, and the free cities, the constitution of the Church is chiefly 
Presbyterian. Prussia has had Protestant Synods in its western prov- 
inces for many years, but in the eastern provinces their introduction is 
of very recent date, the first elections to the provincial synods having 
taken place during the present year. A General Synod of the Prussian 
kingdom is now likely to meet ere long. The political and national 
union of all the German States, which, after so protracted struggles, was 
successfully established in 1871, has created a wide-spread wish for the 
closer union of the German Protestant Churches and the establishment 
of an “Imperial Synod,” (Reichssynode.) 

The way for such a national union of the Churches and the establish- 
ment of an imperial synod has been somewhat prepared by the “ Evan- 
gelical Church Conference,” a periodical meeting of delegates of the 
several Protestant Church governments of Germany. The object of 
these meetings is to have a free exchange of opinion on important relig- 
ious questions, and to promote a closer union between the Churches of 
the different States. The first impulse to the convocation of these meet- 
ings proceeded as early as 1815 from the king of Wurtemburg, but the 
first actual conference was not held until 1846, when delegates of the 
supreme Church Boards of all the German States, except Austria, Bava- 
ria, Oldenburg, and the free cities, assembled at Berlin. The meetings 
have generally been held biennially, and, since 1852, always at Eisenach, 
the city near which, in the ancient castle of Wartburg, Luther com- 
posed his German translation of the Bible. In 1852 a central official 
organ was established to publish the decrees of all the supreme Boards 
of the German States. Among the results of the meetings of this Con- 
ference are the following: Resolutions in behalf of a better observance of 
Sunday, and in favor of giving to congregations the right of co-operation 
in the appointment of ecclesiastical officers; resolutions relating to the 
revival of Church discipline, and to reforms in the legislation concerning 
divorces; the introduction of a prayer for the German fatherland, to be 
used every Sunday in every Protestant Church of Germany; resolutions 
on liturgical matters, on the examinations of theological students, on the 
revision of the Lutheran Bible, on the best way of collecting the statistics 
of the Protestant Churches. 

The last meeting of the Church Conference was held in June of the 
present year. It was not so numerously attended as some of the former 
meetings, only eleven of the twenty-six German States being represented, 
besides Austria, which, though politically excluded from Germany, con- 
tinues to send a delegate of its supreme Protestant Church Boards to the 
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meetings of the Conference. As regards the proceedings and the reso- 
lutions, the meeting of the present year was the most important of any 
yet held. One of the resolutions provides for the admission of elective 
delegates of the synods to future meetings of the Church Conferences in 
addition to the delegates appointed by the Church Boards, and another 
resolution recommends the introduction of Church synods into every 
German State where they do not yet exist, and the completion of the 
synodal system wherever it is still incomplete. Both resolutions will 
smooth the way for the convocation of an imperial synod, in which all 
the Protestant Churches of Germany will be represented. 





Art. VIIL—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 
Tae CHRISTIAN STANDARD AND HomME JOURNAL. Article, Dr. Crane’s Book and 
the Quarterly Review. 

This new paper (successor to the late “ Methodist Home Journal ”) 
takes a position explicitly outside our Church, yet has for its 
editor a Methodist D.D., (Rev. Dr. Lowrey,) and for its specialty 
the Wesleyan doctrine of Holiness. It seems to possess a sort of 
official character as organ for a certain affiliation, who have 
taken that specialty under their peculiar patronage, and the new 
editor early shows a sense of his high office by impeaching the 
sound Wesleyanism of our QuarreRLY Review. This is of slight 
import, as we never had any intention of taking a certificate of 
soundness from that office. And the article itself is unimportant, 
except as furnishing a text for a long-needed discussion, and as an 
indication of the position of this new organ, showing the editor 
to be an advocate of a doctrine nearer to the type of George Bell 
than of John Wesley. 


OUR DOCTRINE IS WESLEYAN, 


The correctness of our views of this doctrine is altogether a 
past question not in the power of Dr. Lowrey to re-raise. During 
the whole of our ministerial life we are unaware that such an in- 
sinuation was ever made, until this rash article of this rash man. 
The same views our readers will find in our note on Matt. v, 8, 
and v, 48, and in the Sermon on the Mount generally. In April, 
1862, at the request of Dr. Parks, editor of the “ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,” we published an elaborate article on the “ Doctrines of 
Methodism” in that journal, which was read in MS. with perfect 
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approval by Gilbert Haven, was republished in full by Dr. (after- 
ward Bishop) Edward Thomson in the “ Advocate,” and by Dr. 
E. O. Haven, editor of “Zion’s Herald;” and would have been 
issued by the latter as a pamphlet, but he was threatened with a 
legal injunction from the publisher of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra.” 
The article is commended by Dr. M’Clintock, in his Cyclopedia, 
as a standard statement of our Arminianism, and part of our 
section on Christian Perfection is quoted. For twelve years it 
has stood before the Church unchallenged. As the definition and 
statement are nearly the same as in our notice of Dr, Crane’s 
book, we republish that section on p. 644. We give it both to 
show that our views have received the highest indorsement in the 
Church, and because it may illustrate more fully the condensed 
statement in our notice. We give it, preceded by the paragraph 
on the Diving Law, which our readers will soon see has an im- 
portant bearing on the true Wesleyan doctrine of sanctification. 


NATURE OF THE ASSAULT. 


The reasons for this unexpected and unprovoked attack upon 
us appear to us to be these: First, in order to show themselves 
as the sole and necessary champions of the specialty they have 
selected, it is of the first importance for certain brethren to make 
people believe that the Book Rooms are unwilling to publish the 
proper books on the subject, and that the editor of the highest 
periodical is unorthodox; and, second, the editor of the Quar- 
TERLY did refuse to join in a purpose to personally victimize Dr. 
Crane. By letter and by interview, we had been made to under- 
stand that Dr. C. had now destroyed “all his hopes of ecclesiasti- 
cal preferment,” and we were urged to “speak out,” so that he 
should be put down reputationally and officially. On comparing 
these private communications with certain public expressions, we 
confess we became indignant at so evident a scheme of proscrip- 
tion, and especially that we should be expected to become its in- 
strument.* Fully of the opinion that Dr. Crane, with his one 

* The nature of these private communications is indicated by the following ex- 
tracts from public expressions. This first is from the “Advocate of Holiness,” 
a paper lately published in Boston, but now merged in Dr. Lowrey’s Standard : 
“Tt [Dr. Crane’s book] comes from a man holding official position in the Church, 
placed there by the appointing power, and, what is a still greater outrage, it is 
issued under the sanction of our publishing house, which is set as the guardian 
of our theological literature. . . . These destructionists will find that there is a 
conservative element in the Church which will ere long demand that they take 
their hands off this ark of God, and allow this heaven-given truth to have free 
course and be glorified. We call upon those who have authority in such cases 
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doctrinal error, is altogether their superior in learning, ability, 
services to the Church, moral position and personal piety, we 
promptly determined that this purpose should get no aid trom us, 
so far as he was personally concerned, And that is the reason we 
apprehend why Dr. Lowrey is very dissatisfied at what he calls, 
very incorrectly, our indorsement of the book. 

Now, look at this picture. Our beloved brother, Dr. M’Cabe, 
offered to us, as editor, a MS. on the subject of Holiness, in which 
he proposed to furnish some new views to elucidate the doctrine. 
Knowing his learning, piety, and genuine loyalty to Christ and 
our common Church, we did think that the Church had a right to 
hear him. His specialty was that the essence of the soul is changed 
in sanctification. The doctor, of course, did not even claim that 
it was Wesleyan. The editor passed the book to the agents and 
it was printed. When noticed in the QuaRTERLY, it was treated 
just as we treated Dr. Crane’s; that is, the author was mentioned 
with perfect respect and delicacy, but his specialty disapproved, 
as neither Wesleyan nor philosophical. Only in Dr. Crane’s case 
we repeatedly declared his view un- Wesleyan, and then made such 
an elaborate re-statement of the Wesleyan doctrine as to exclude 
and crowd his theory out of existence. Now where, in the 
instance of Dr. M’Cabe, were the loud thunders of these our ultra- 
orthodox brethren? Why did they not spring upon the un- 
Wesleyan doctor, aim to destroy his influence, and deprive him of 
office, and then rebuke the Book Concern for publishing false 
theology? For just this reason: they held Dr. M’Cabe as in af- 
finity with themselves; so that it comes to about this conclusion, 
that heresy on their side is venial, and heresy not on their side is 
mortal, Our view, on the contrary, is, fist, that even such men 
as these two noble doctors have no right to use our pulpits to 
raise schism among our people, and may be restrained therefrom 
by proper authority. But, second, when they appeal to the higher 
mind of the Church through the press, they should be met and 
kindly neutralized by the press and by the unanimity of the higher 
mind of the Church, Not till their animus appears obstinate and 
factious should any thing be done affecting their personality. 
Neither of these brethren has done any thing of the kind. They 
are both able, true, and holy men. They have neither said nor 


to see that the Church is protected against such outrages; for such want of offi- 
cial integrity should not be allowed to pass unnoticed.” 

The following is from the “Guide to Holiness: ” “TI felt so cheated by the book, 
that after a careful reading J put it into the stove, where I was sure it would do no 
harm.” 
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done any thing requiring the Church to withdraw from them 
her most perfect love, or withhold from them her highest honors, 
We would just as readily have sheltered our Brother M’Cabe from 
assault as we have Dr. Crane. The free spirit of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will hardly accept this effort of these brethren 
first to take an outside position; outside of all official editorship, 
and even outside the Church itself, and thence to flourish their 
proscriptions over us all. Failing to smite down Dr. C, through 
our means, they heroically aim to smite down the editor of the 
Quarterty. In both cases they deal not purely with the argu- 
ment; they strike at the man, 

Dr. Crane, like many others of the purest and holiest men in 
our Church, has been impressed with what seems to them a vast 
amount of both false showiness and extravagance under the guise 
of sanctification, with which much of the present hour is disfigured, 
and he wished to furnish a conservative remedy. He attempted 
this, we think, on a mistaken basis, a platform outside the Wesleyan 
doctrine. He forgot that Wesleyanism furnishes not only the 
animating but the conservative element united in mutual counter- 
check. Its doctrines are beautifully symmetrical. As conservative 
check, Wesley presents before us the absolute penalty of the 
divine law, damning us for even the slightest so-called “ infirmi- 
ties.” He presents the full interval between us and unfallen Adam 
in its ample breadth. And then, his pages of caution to the fol- 
lowers of George Bell are providentially on record. These con- 
servative forces, if brought out and emphasized, are ample and 
adequate to the purpose of blowing off all the froth and “fury 
signifying nothing ” with which these errorists are trying to over- 
lay the cause of the higher Christian life. 


NO INDORSEMENT. 

Dr. Lowrey, in characterizing our Notice of Dr. C.’s book as an 
indorsement of Dr. Crane’s views, as he does at length and re- 
peatedly, very unjustifiably conceals from his readers the fact 
that our book-notice of near three pages was a strong re-state- 
ment of the Wesleyan doctrine; as completely contradicting and 
crowding out of existence Dr. Crane’s Zinzendorfian* positions as 


* We have been inadvertently led by Dr. Lowrey’s loose language to call Dr. 
Crane’s view Zinzendorfian. But Dr. C. is at world-wide distance from Zinzen- 
dorf. The latter held, indeed, that entire sanctification took place at justification. 
But his sanctification was imputed. That is, he held that at justification the entire 
perfect holiness 0. Christ became ours, so that we were once and forever entirely 
sanctified, how much soever we might sin. It was, therefore, the perfection of 
Antinomianism. 
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any thing ever written by John Wesley or Richard Watson. 
There are two ways of combating error. One is to give it direct 
attack, and the other is to exclude it from existence by a solid 
establishment of truth. We avoided the former, and thereby Dr. 
L. is very dissatisfied, as he deserves to be, and we meant he should 
be. This unreasonable and untruthful dissatisfaction proves that 
we rightly interpreted the badness of spirit. But he imtimates 
that we indorse the book, and for that purpose conceals the fact 
that nearly the whole body of our Notice is a counter statement 
against its erroneous positions. Therein we impeach Dr. Lowrey’s 
fairness of dealing. 

Every one of the seven paragraphs of our notice opposed Dr. 
C.’s placing entire sanctification at justification. The first para- 
graph declares that Dr. C. is in frank issue with that anti- 
Zinzendorfian sermon of Wesley’s, which is and must remain 
standard the world over. The second traces a scale of five 
degrees, and shows that justification and sanctification are not the 
same but different degrees. The third shows again the difference 
between justification and sanctification, in that the latter implies 
in its entireness certain power over and against sin, which does 
not exist at justification. The fourth asserts that there is a “resi- 
due” from Adam even in our sanctification, by which apostacy is 
possible. The fifth shows that it is not in the destruction but by 
the complete repression of our sensitivities that our sanctification 
consists. The sixth shows that a regenerate manwmay sin and 
yet stay regenerate, which is Wesley’s doctrine of “Sin in Believ- 
ers.” The seventh pronounces Dr. Crane is wrong in the matter 
of justification, and only “about right” in the matter of sanctifi- 
cation. With these seven paragraphs all nullifying Zinzendorfi- 
anism and crushing it from existence, staring him in the face, 
Dr. L. claims to believe that they are delivering us over to Zin- 
zendorf! And this man is an elect expositor of the doctrine of 
entire sanctification ! 

Our direct references to the doctrinal points of the book are 
three. In the first, we say that it is a frank issue with Wesley ; 
in the second, that it overrates justification ; in the third, that it 
is only “about right,” implying that it is not entirely right, even 
in regard to sanctification. So, that after all Dr. Lowrey’s spas- 
modies, there is not a single indorsement in our Notice. 


OUR DEFINITION. 
Dr. L. gives our definition of sanctification, and exclaims, “ Shade 
of Wesley! what a definition!” Well, should Wesley’s shade or 
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Wesley himself come at this invocation, he would doubtless tell 
his muddled son that the definition is as perfect as any definition 
in Euclid’s geometry. Dr. L. adds, “ Compare this definition with 
that of Wesley.” Very well; we will place them side by side 
under the learned Doctor’s eye, and see if his optic ray can dis- 
cern their oneness of ultimate essence under a variety of form :— 





Our Definition. Wesley's Definition. 
Such a measure of POWER over sinas _— Sanctification in the proper sense is 

holds us with more or less of continuity an instantaneous deliverance from all 

in that same perfect fullness of divine sin, and includes an instantaneous 

approbation as rested upon us when POWER, then given, always to cleave to 

justification first pronounced us through God. 

Christ perfectly innocent of sin. 


Both these definitions make the sanctified state consist of two 
things: First, “ deliverance from sin” (by perfect justification at 
first) ; second, “ power,” namely, to maintain that perfect “ deliver- 
ance from sin.” 

Both definitions make the sanctification proper consist in “ pow- 
ER.” Wesley says, “ power always to cleave to God ;” ours says, 
“ power to avoid sin, so far as to retain the perfect divine appro- 
bation.” Both express the same “ power ;” ours completely and 
fully, Wesley’s briefly and rather crudely, for a definition. Even 
the merely regenerate man has “ power to cleave to God.” Nay, 
an unregenerate theist does as against atheism exert “ power to 
cleave to God.” Wesley’s words are therefore inexplicit and in- 
adequate, not completely expressing his own meaning. Taking, 
now, the previous point: Wesley says, “deliverance from sin,” 
(that is, the guilt of sin, by justification ;)* ours, too, makes the 
justification from sin the starting and measuring points. Both are, 
in brief, justification for past sin and power over and against future 
sin. Both imply that the complete justification at first, maintained 
by the divinely accepted avoidance in the future, is holiness. Is it 
not so, Dr. Lowrey? If a man is first cleared from all guilt, and 
then possesses and exerts the power of so far avoiding all sin as to 
stay as guiltless as at first, would he not be an evangelically holy 
man? Would he not be both guiltless, and, measured by the 
Gospel standard, sinless ? 

Dr, L. says that “this is only a continuity of justification.” 
Very well; but the permanent continuity of absolute justification 
(which is guéltlessness, evangelical] sinlessness) would be the highest 
sanctification. But, inasmuch as no man can possess a permanent 


* But on this point consult our statement on p. 644, 
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continuity of absolute justification without gracious aid, so we 
define Christian sanctification as the gracious power of maintain- 
ing a justification equivalent to that of our first pardon, which was 
absolute justification at that moment. The justification is one 
thing, and the power is another thing. And the power, both in 
Wesley’s definition and ours, being exercised, (and unless exer- 
cised it cannot exist,) is the sanctification. The sanctification, by 
our definition, is absolute justification plus the power of maintain- 
ing its perfect continuity. That is, S=—J-+ P. 

To our definition, Dr. L. farther replies: “It is not, then, the 
fullness of the Divine approbation bestowed when we cleanse our- 
selves, etc., perfecting holiness,” ete. That is, this “approbation ” 
of our definition is only that at justification, and not that higher 
approbation truly belonging to entire sanctification. But what 
our definition says is, that sanctification does retain that approba- 
tion graciously bestowed at justification; it does not deny that 
over and above that approbation required by our definition there 
may be actually bestowed at sanctification also a more abundant 
approbation than at justification, and a far more abounding assur- 
ance and joy; an accompaniment proper to be described in a full 
expatiation, but not properly to be included in a definition. God 
may truly approve and bless us at sanctification more abundantly, 
both because we have gained possession of the “power” and be- 
cause we exercise it. Our definition mentions the moment of jus- 
tification, not because that téme is an essential point, but because 
that moment furnishes the example of a perfect approbation; a 
good measure of the entireness of the sanctification, and so an 
exact definition of what the entireness is. 

To all Dr. L.’s rambling animadversions on our qualifying 
phrases, “ with more or less continuity,” “ for a season,” “ vibrating 
experience” as well as “permanent,” we reply, that according to 
Wesleyan theology there are recognized different degrees of attain- 
ment, different degrees of perseverance, possibilities of fall or fail- 
ure, and also of recovery and reinstatement, to express which all 
these phrases are suitable and necessary. If Dr. L. does not know 
this he is ignorant of Wesleyan theology; if he denies it, he is 
anti-Wesleyan. is sanctification may be very unequivocal and 
square-built, needing no qualification. But, first, there may be 
those whose sanctification is of a more modest and tremulous order 
than his; .and, second, there are others still, and we are among the 
number, who really venture to wonder and query whether even Ais 
real sanctification is as tall as his profession, The longer and 
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more extended our experience, the more we are impressed with the 
necessity of locking beyond lofty professions to attain true esti- 
mates of character. The great reason why this doctrine is so 
coldly, not to say skeptically, regarded by an immense majority 
of the Church, is the immense distance between the professional 
and the visible sanctity. The process is, first, a theory empyrean 
in height; next, a profession as empyrean; next, an immense visi- 
ble distance between the empyrean and the professor’s real alti- 
tude; and last, a consequent reaction in the whole observant 
Church against the whole matter. 


OUR CHANNINGISM, 


We regret to note another concealment of Dr. Lowrey’s. We 
compared, in our Notice, the sinward tendencies in us to that elas- 
tic upspringing ‘of rail-iron, technically called a “ snake’s-head,” 
and said that sanctification consisted in the power conferred by 
the Divine Spirit to lay the “snake’s-head” on the level track. 
Now, Dr. Lowrey deliberately excludes from the sight of his 
readers all our reference to Divine aid in this repression, and de- 
clares that our position is that of “self-culture,” identical with 
Dr. Channing’s Pelagian Unitarianism. We place our words in 
parallel columns with his and Channing’s words, to let our reader 
exculpate Dr. L., if he can, from the imputation of maligning us 
and deceiving his readers :— 


Our Words. 

“The Spirit of God, aiding our firm 
volition, applies a pressure that shuts 
them down more or less completely ; 
and according to the completeness of the 
shut-down is the entireness of the sanc- 
tification. That Divine grace ever com- 
pletely takes away the snakes’-heads, or 
even their elasticity, during probation, 
is more than we can affirm. St. Paul 
found it necessary to keep his body under 
—that is, to keep the snake’s-head 
repressed; and it was that repression, 
not the removal, that constituted his 
sanctification.” 


Lowrey’s Words. 

The whole snake’s-head illustration 
smacks too much of Unitarian ‘self: 
culture.” Channing says: “To raise 
the moral and intellectual nature, we 
must put down (repress) the animal.” 
(Channing’s works, vol. ii, pp. 874.) 
Again he says: Spiritual freedom. . . is 
moral energy, or force of holy purpose, 
put forth against the senses, against the 
passions, against the world. Here is 
“repression.” 


Our readers at once see that Dr. Lowrey makes our paragraph 


Pelagian, by excluding from sight those recognitions of the Spirit's 
aid which distinguish the Evangelical from the Pelagian theology. 
He makes it rationalism, by hiding its evangelicism from sight. 
He commits untruth by a suppressio veri, a suppression of truth, 
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But his doctrine is as bad as his morale. The exertion of will to 
suppress sin, regardless of gracious aids, is Pelagianism ; the co- 
operation of our will with the Divine aid in suppressing sin is 
Wesleyan evangelicism; the absolute operation of the Spirit alone, 
with no volition of our own, is irresistible grace, or pseudo- 
evangelical fatalism—Calvinism. It is the second of these views 
that we, with Wesleyanism, advocate. 


DR. LOWREY’S HYPER-WESLEYANISM. 


If, however, Dr. Lowrey really means what his language means, 
to reject this second view, (namely, that God’s Spirit and our voli- 
tion must co-operate in keeping the body down, even in the sancti- 
fied man,) and holds this to be Channingism, then he stands upon 
the third view. His position, then, must be that sanctification 
takes away our sinward tendencies, carries us along, and no voli- 
tional effort by the sanctified man is necessary! He can live from 
day to day without volitional effort to repress sin, in a state of per- 
fect sinlessness!* Now, as we read Wesleyan theology, while 
probation and trial last, there is a battle to be fought. Poor 
Saint Paul had to keep his body under, and maintain a perpetual 
“ repression ;” but tall Dr. Lowrey has passed,that point ; he has 
no body to be kept under. Now, there is ground here for solemn 
dread. The policy of this paper seems to be, after the George Bell 
precedent, to raise a byperbolical theory of sanctification, requir- 
ing a correspondent profession, and thus to raise nervous tempera- 
ments into ecstatic illusions of supernaturalism, The result in 
such cases is a revolt in the sober Christian mind, and a reaction 
against the Scripture doctrine itself. ¢ 

* Dr. Lowrey’s glaring antinomianism here is well rebuked by Wesley, thus: 
“Watch and pray continually against pride. If God has cast it out, see that it 
enters no more; it is full as dangerous as desire. And you may slide back 
into it unawares; especially if you think there is no danger of it. ‘Nay, but I 
ascribe all I have to God,’ So you may, and be proud nevertheless.”—We think 
those words of Wesley enjoin a very earnest “repression” of a very ‘‘dangerous 
snake’s-head,” and without leaving all the work to God. 

+ The hyper-Wesleyan character of Dr. Lowrey’s theology is manifested in his 
new transformation given to our standard Methodist hymns, which are not lofty 
enough for his use. Thus the hymn, ‘Come, thou Fount of every blessing,” is 
thus transcendentalized in the “Standard” of August 22:— 

According to Lowrey. : According to the Original. 

Blessed Saviour, now I feel it Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it— 

Drawing me with cords of love; Prone to leave the God I love; 

Here ’s my heart, O take and seal it; Here ’s my heart, O take and seal it; 

Seal it for thy courts above. Seal it for thy courts above. 


ee 
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ABSURD THEORY OF DESTRUCTION OF OUR HUMAN NATURE. 


With similar grandiloquence Dr. L. telis us: “ Bless you, Brother 
QUARTERLY, entire sanctification takes away our sinward tenden- 
cies. The old, bent, rusty, rotten rail of depravity, which puts 
up ‘snakes’-heads,’ is removed, and the steel rail of purity, which 
has no snake-like capabilities, is substituted for it.” But that, 
again, is anti-Wesleyanism, Calvinism, excluding the possibility 
of apostasy. For how can this “steel rail, which has no snake- 
like capabilities,” admit a lapse into the old depravity ? Does God, 
then, destroy the new steel rail, and create anew for the apostate 
the old rotten rail of depravity? That would be making God 
the author of sin, and so would land the unfortunate doctor again 
in Calvinism. If the old man is utterly annihilated by sanctifica- 
tion and an immutable new man created, where does the old man 
of the apostate come from? Thus the Wesleyan-Arminian doc- 
trine of the possibility of falling from grace is completely contra- 
dicted. 

Test this high-flown talk by facts of experience. Years ago a 
minister professing a high sanctification, as unquestionably genuine 
as any other case, suddenly fell into awful licentiousness, lost his 
ministerial status, and died some years after profoundly penitent. 
Now, how did his nature, physical and mental, in such an act, 
differ from that of an unsanctified man? Were not his blood, 
brain, nervous system, sensations, etc., just like any other man’s? 
Were not his reasoning intellect, his inflammable passions, his 
sexual sensitivities, his corporeal appetites, all the same? The 
whole structure and substance of his physical system was the 
same; the whole structure and substance of his mental system 
was the same. He sinned, then, with the same personal system 
and the same impulses that any unregenerate man would. What, 
then, is this “ old rotten railroad of depravity” of Dr. L’s., “ which 
puts up snakes’-heads ” and that has been all “removed?” If the 
railroad be, as we understand, the sensitive nature, and the snakes’. 
heads thé sensitive impulses, they were all there, however closely 
laid upon the track, capable of up-springing, and had never been 
“removed,” for it was by and with them that this sanctified man 
sinned. And how is it that “ Jesus strikes death into the sinful 


He has nothing now to do but to correct in the same way a wrong passage in the 
Lord's Prayer, thus :— 
According to Lowrey. According to Jesus. 
God, we thank thee that we are not Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
as other men; we have no trespasses to give those who trespass against us. 
be forgiven. 
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life?” Was there not a sad “life” in this sanctified man’s ‘ seat 
of sinful life?” Did not the most heinous sin come from the liv- 
ing “seat of sinful life?” Now, let this learned doctor learn that 
stirring metaphors like these will serve very well as emotional ex- 
pressions ; they are abundantly used in Scripture ; but, like all met- 
aphors, when you come to exact literal analysis they muddle far 
more than they explain. And in Scripture exegesis it is one of the 
most important and difficult points to detect metaphor and obtain 
the bare and literal thought. All this sanctified man’s sensitivities, 
which in themselves had the intrinsic strength and elasticity to 
spring up as lusts, were, through the aid of the empowering Spirit, 
held by his will under control, and kept in their proper place and 
their rightful action, just as the iron elastic is kept in its place on 
the track from being a snake’s-head. The man, then, forgiven of 
his past sin, is perfectly right, all his nature being brought by the 
Spirit’s power into complete control, and harmonized with the law 
of Christ. He was, therefore, entirely sanctified. The sensitivities, 
thus held in their true and natural symmetry, still had their true 
and natural strength, just as the fastened iron elastic had its 
natural spring. While thus held in place by gracious power they 
were not sinful lusts, just as the iron in its place is not a snake’s- 
head. The railroad has not been torn up, the metal elastic, capa- 
ble of rising into a snake’s-head, has not been destroyed; but, all 
being held in its proper place and order, the elastic is no snake’s- 
head, and the rail-track, elastic and all, is a first-class, perfect rail- 
track. But let the man’s free-will suspend or reverse its repressive 
action, and then let the blessed Spirit withdraw the repressive 
“power,” and up springs the elastic into a snake’s-head ; and, alas, 
it proves a live one, and bites the man to death! That is, let the 
watchful will suspend or reverse its repressive action, holding the 
sensitivities in their proper place; then will the Spirit withdraw the 
“power,” and the hitherto pure sensitivities will spring up into 
lusts, and lusts will bring forth death, This is the plain, literal 
process, and he who understands this will have the key to the per- 
plexities in which many minds are at this day involved. And 
nine tenths of all the difficulties arise from undertaking to ez- 
plain, as Dr. Lowrey does, with metaphors and other figures.* 


* Let our reader here compare the quotation from Bishop Butler, in Watson’s 
Institutes, vol. ii, p. 34, with our paragraphs at p. 644, and our book-notice of Dr. 
Crane, and we think he will find this whole subject cleared of many of its per- 
plexities. Read also Dr. Chalmers’s admirable sermon on “ The Expulsive Power 
of a New Affection.” 
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And when Mr. Wesley takes a literal case and uses literal lan- 
guage, he accords precisely with these views. Thus he says: “A 
woman solicits me. Here isa temptation to lust. But in the instant 
I shrink back. And I feel no desire or lust at all; of which I can 
be as sure as that my hand is cold or hot.” Here all the natural 
sexual sensitivities belonging to man are presupposed as still ex- 
isting. They are neither “torn up,” “ removed,” “cleansed away,” 
nor substituted by an entire new set. They have all the same 
natural excitability to the external object, the same correlation 
to the tempting thing. That is, the iron lies upon the track with 
all its inherent elasticity. But when the tempting object pre- 
sents itself, the blended power of the divine and human spirit 
holds these springy sensitivities in repression. That is, the re- 
pressive power keeps the elastic iron lying on the track. Other- 
wise the sensitivity would spring up into lust and sin, as the 
elastic iron would spring up into a snake’s-head. And that is 
John Wesley’s entire sanctification. 


ABUSE OF FIGURATIVE TERMS. 


From this our readers will see the literal truth of our statement, 
that sanctification is “less the taking away any thing than the 
bestowment of a repressive power over our inward tendencies.” 
We do not say that the idea of taking away is excluded; but 
that the idea of bestowing is the predominant and literal, while 
the idea of taking away is the subordinate, inferential, and often 
metaphorical. When, for instance, a governor bestows pardon 
on a criminal, you can say, less properly, he takes away his 
guilt. And so of the sanctified man, as the Spirit enables him 
to live thus purely, you can say that “sin is all cast out,” “ evil 
tempers are abolished,” “lusts are wholly removed,” ‘the roots 
of sin are plucked out,” “ our inbred corruption is ejected.” These 
metaphors, like all metaphors, are literal untruth, but they 
have their legitimate place and use of rousing and inspiriting our 
feelings and action, Only let them keep their place, and not be 
used in the process of exact analysis of actual realities. When 
we read that we are “washed in the blood of the Lamb,” do not 
imagine that we are actually plunged into a sheet-iron blood-vat 
and soaked and rubbed. Understand simply that we are pardoned 
through the atonement. And when Dr. L, assures us, with such 
an air of proof, that “an immense amount is taken away when 
the blood of Christ cleanses us from all sin ;” we reply, that the 
simple fact expressed is, that a man is enabled by the Spirit’s 
power, purchased by the atonement, to keep himself in perfect 
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evangelical justification before God; and as sin thereby disappears 
you can figure it, if you please, as a cleansing away with a liquid. 
And so in the words of Wesley, so pompously quoted by Lowrey: 
“The moment a sinner is justified his heart is cleansed in a low 
degree, yet he has not a clean heart,” truth is perfectly stated in 
figurative language. The literal fact is: When a man is justified 
that measure of the Spirit is given him that he can, in a measure, 
keep free from sin; but not that measure by which he can avoid 
all sin. Thus Wesley states it figuratively, and we have stated it, 
exactly the same thing, literally. And unfortunate Dr. Lowrey 
thinks we contradict each other. 

And so in regard to Wesley’s definition of sanctification, given 
on p. 667; it may be that the first clause means not “the deliver- 
ance from all sin” in its guilt by justification, but the deliverance 
from all actual sin. And then both propositions of his definition 
say the same thing, the former in a negative, the latter in a posi- 
tive form. Just so one may say, “ The sun disperses the shades of 
night, and brings the day ;” but then the latter clause fully expresses 
both; for the shades of night are but the absence of day. “ The fire 
gives a deliverance from all cold, and produces a perfect warmth,” 
are but two ways of saying the same thing. Just so Mr. Wesley’s 
definition says the same thing twice. The deliverance from all 
sin, and the exerted power of avoiding all sin, are the same, one 
thing. Wesley’s definition says it twice, and ours says it only 
once. And that is the mighty superiority of Wesley’s definition, 
over which Dr. L. makes his parade.* 

The Spirit does not, indeed, operate as a dry mechanical power 
upon the springs of the will. He enables our Jove to fix upon God 
and his law, and lights our love up to a living, ruling power, which 
the will obeys. And that love divides itself off into various specif- 
ic forms of goodness, excluding (or, as Lowrey would say, cleans- 
ing away) their various reverse badnesses. Love distributes itself 
into charity, long-suffering, benevolence, meekness, modest profes- 
sion, truth, etc. Then, as love of God’s law, it assumes a sterner 
form and goes into active life. There it becomes conscientious- 
ness, integrity in business, chastity, observance of law, voting for 
honest rulers, abstinence from proscribing a good brother for doc- 
trinal mistake, and fairness in theological discussion. Where 
these exist not, no profession of a man should induce you to be- 
lieve he is entirely sanctified. Yet be not too severe with snch a 
professor. Admit that this entireness is approximative, varying, or 


* Compare our remarks on page (67. 
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vibratory, with a great many exceptionals unable to stand before 
God’s absolute law, or you may be obliged to feel that he deceives 
himself. Generally, our observation is, that very modest profession 
is best for all. 


AMISSIBILITY AS INHERITED FROM THE FALL, 


We said that the amissibility of our sanctification results some- 
what from our inherited debility from Adam. We said this, as the 
connection shows, to exhibit the breadth of the margin that lowers 
our humbler sanctification beneath the Adamic, and so soften extrav- 
agance of theory and profession. Dr. L. bluffly responds: “ Not so. 
Our amissibility is based in the freedom of the will.” That, we 
reply at once, places us on the high Adamic platform. If freedom 
of the will is the only basis—Adam’s basis and ours is just the 
same. Dr, L. then, seems to see his own extravagance, and con- 
cedes our whole statement by admitting that our hereditary de- 
bility “increases the danger of miscarriage and loss.” Now, of 
course, we assumed the freedom of the will in our statement. If 
Dr. L. should say a man falls into drunkenness by the strength of 
his appetites, it would be very senseless for us to reply: “No, he 
fell by his free-will.” He could, of course, respond that he tacitly 
assumed free-will, since it was a free agent he was talking about. 
Dr. L. is betrayed into these aberrations by his pseudo-holy 
ambition to mount the Adamic level. His mode of statement 
enables him to proclaim that free-will for us, as for Adam, is the 
sole “ basis” of amissibility ; he can afterwards add, in a sub-tone 
or not, as he pleases, that “infirmities increase the danger.” It is 
by extravagance that he expects to gain and stimulate his follow- 
ers to extravagance. And from that exalted plateau of course he 
can denounce our low Wesleyan views as sanctimoniously as Bell 
did Wesley himself. 

That it is consistent with our theology to hold that we inherit 
from the fall a liability to sin and apostasy from even our entire 
sanctification is clear from: 1. The inferiority of our highest per- 
fection to Adam, which must consist in a lesser power of resistance 
to temptation. 2. From the fact that whereas Adam could be saved 
by the Christless law of works, we, however sanctified, from con- 
stant transgressions against the holy law need atonement, and 
these transgressions are unquestionably evidences of both moral 
debility and liability to fall. 3. How human bodies, impaired by 
the fall, weaken our persevering power, appears from these words 
of Wesley :— 

“But even these souls dwell in a shattered body, and are so 
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pressed down thereby, that they cannot always, exert themselves 
as they would, by thinking, speaking, and acting precisely right. 
For want of better bodily organs they must at times think, speak, 
or act wrong; not, indeed, through a defect of love, but through a 
defect of knowledge. And while this is the case, notwithstanding 
that defect and its consequences they fulfill the law of love.” ... 
* Yet as, even in this case, there is not a full conformity to the 
perfect law, so the most perfect do, on this very account, need the 
blood of atonement, and may properly, for themselves as well as 
for their brethren, say, ‘Forgive us our trespasses.’” Vol. vi, 
p. 515. 

This being “ pressed down” is plainly a pressure “down” into 
such sin as needs forgiveness; and so is in the direction of pos- 
sible apostasy; for every sin is a tendency from eonformity to 
God’s law. 4. Wesley maintains that the most sanctified commit 
“ infirmities ;” and surely these “infirmities ” are “debility,” (such 
as unfallen Adam, who kept the Christless law, had not,) and un- 
doubtedly if a sanctified man fall itis from this “infirmity” or 
debility, which we inherit not from unfallen but from fallen Adam. 
5. The whole of Mr. Wesley’s Cautions and Directions to the 
greatest Professors are admonitions against falling through our 
“infirmities.” They are cautions to “repress” such “ snakes’ 
heads” as “ Pride;” as “a dangerous mistake ;” “ Enthusiasm ;” 
the leaving off “searching the Scriptures ;” “ Antinomianism ;” 
“ Indulgence ;” “Schism,” ete. Dr. Lowrey and his constituency 
greatly need these cautions. 

Dr. L. says: “ We understand Dr. Crane to deny that there is 
any such thing as sanctification, in the Wesleyan sense. Does the 
QUARTERLY mean to tell its readers that this is about right.” No, 
sir, we do not say that your “ we understand ” is about right. We 
affirmed, and re-affirm, that “in his statement of sanctification 
he is about right.” And now we affirm that his “ perfect” man is 
quite right, even by Dr. Lowrey’s own standard, and that Dr. L. 
contradicts himself in questioning it. For, first, Dr. Crane’s “ per- 
fect” man is one delivered from inbred sin, (even from the time of his 
justification ;) and, second, Dr. Crane (p. 141) describes him, addi- 
tionally, as “ full of spiritual power ;” and those two things exactly 
coincide with Wesley’s definition of sanctification, as given above, 
indorsed by Dr. Lowrey. Dr. Lowrey may reply, “ But Dr. Crane 
puts entire sanctification at justification.” Very true, we answer, 
and that brings it to just what we said: Dr. Crane “ overrates 
justification,” but is “about right touching sanctification.” He 
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“ overrates justification,” because he puts entire sanctification with 
it; he is “ about right” regarding sanctification, because his per- 
fect Christian coincides, or nearly so, with Wesley’s entirely 
sanctified man. The man who can read the last portion of Dr. 
Crane’s book with so bigoted and unprofited an eye as to deliber- 
ately put it into the fire, may be a very good man, but may our 
Great Head preserve his Church from so scorching a sort of sanc- 
tification! And we say to every thoughtful Methodist, Read Dr. 
Crane’s book; and if you read it in a discriminating and devout 
spirit, it will serve at once to cool your head and warm your heart. 
We do not expect that the orthodoxy of our people at this time 
of day is to be preserved by an Index Expurgatorius, or an auto- 
da-fe of book or author.* 


* As to the continued sale of Dr. Crane’s book, (at which Dr. Lowrey sneers,) 
our Book Rooms have ever been free to sell anti-Wesleyan books called for by 
their market. Barnes’s Commentary has been so sold for forty years. The (anti- 
Wesleyan) works of Mosheim, Chalmers, Stier, Lange, Dérner, and others, have 
long stood on their shelves, entirely without objections until self-interest has now 
suddenly raised them. They have also published such books as Pressensé’s vol- 
umes of Church History with general approbation, giving notice that they differ 
from our theology, and are not one of our proper doctrinal standards, Dr. Low- 
rey’s exclusive spirit has never ruled in our Book Rooms. 

Since the printing of this notice, we find in Dr. Lowrey’s paper the following 
brotherly language about Dr. Crane’s book, (Sept. 5, 1854:) 

“Ts it not high time, then, ... that this anti- Wesleyan publication was suppressed ? 
If a snake should stealthily glide into our house, would we not make short work 
with him on discovery ? would we not bruise his head, and cast his horrid carcass 
into the street? But what is the presence of a poisonous reptile in a house to 
that of a poisonous book on our publishers’ list? Unless a speedy end is made of 
these heretical effusions, the great body of our people will see at once the necessity 
and propriety of a publishing house having nothing on its counter but pure Wes- 
leyanism.” 

Here “ perfect love” and pure rhetoric furnish the premises for the inimitable 
business conclusion we have italicised. Dr. C.’s book is ‘a snake,” a “horrid 
carcass,” “a poisonous reptile;” therefore patronize Dr. Lowrey’s bookstore. 
What a den of “snakes” must many a Methodist preacher’s library be—perhaps 
Dr. Lowrey’s own! Who does not see that these bitter epithets are applied for a 
self-interested object ? 

And since the above paragraph was put in type we have encountered a similar 
specimen in the “‘ Advocate of Holiness,” (published in Boston, and which we were 
mistakenly informed to have been merged in the “Standard,” as said on p, 663.) 
Let our readers compare the spirit of this extract with that of the above-named 
page, and estimate whether both are becoming an Advocate of Holiness. The 
subject is “Dr. Whedon’s New Theology,” and in reference to him we have the 
following fierce menace : 

“Tf we wish to inaugurate one of the most obstinate and determined wars ever 
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EXAMPLE OF GEORGE BELL, 


George Bell was for awhile one of Mr. Wesley’s most pious 
and useful ministers. But he ran into high exaggeration on the 
subject of sanctification. Supposing truly that nobody can be too 
holy, he caught the notion that no theory and no profession of 
holiness could be too high. Soon Wesley was not Wesleyan enough 
tor him, and he denounced the grand common sense of that great 
man as “an enemy of the Doctrine of Holiness.” His “high en- 
thusiasm,” as Wesley in his day called it—fanaticism, as we in our 
day call it—led the people into a wild religious delirium, Wesley 
was deserted, his London society largely broken off, and over the 
scene of desolation he had to begin to build anew. George Bell 
and his seceders went to ruin in due time. Mr. Wesley then saw 
that his own overstatements of sanctification had really commenced 
the mischief; and he proceeded, most wisely, to correct his own 
error... He published a tract intended for all Methodists inclined 
to Bellism, entitled, almost sarcastically, “ Cautions and Direc- 
tions given to the greatest Professors in the Methodist Societies.” 
This tract was afterward added to his previous manual, “ Plain 
Account of Christian Perfection,” in order to’modify the ultraizing 
influence of that manual as it previously stood. Still farther, he 
appended to that manual some very significant notes, carefully and 
wisely lowering his own overstatements, With characteristic 
magnanimity and wisdom he left both his error and its correc- 
tion on record for our ensample, It required some Christian hu- 
mility for a man like him to append to his once jubilant language 
such notes as these: “This is too strong,” “ Far too strong,” ete. 
To a penetrating eye it reveals the fact that Mr. Wesley himself, 
with no modern precedents to guide his course, came very near to 
swinging over into “enthusiasm.” The state of the case as it now 
stands is holy life and modest profession with Wesley, against 
tall profession and “ enthusiasm” with Bell. For a goodly body 
of pious people among us, Wesley, if alive, would emphasize his 


known in the Methodist Church on any subject, let us attempt to change her doc- 
trines, and especially the doctrine of Christian perfection. He who attempts this, 
no matter what may be his intelligence, or how long and well he may have served 
the Church, will find that he has touched the ark of God to his hurt.” 

Here we have threatenings of terrible “ wars,” in which Dr. W. is to be “ hurt,” 
if said “ Advocate” disapproves his interpretation of Wesley. Both extracts in 
this foot-note illustrate what we said on a former page, that these partisan writers 
stop not at principles, they strike at the man! In all our experience of religious 
polemics we have never seen any thing so rabidly proscriptive. 
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address to the Bellites in the closing part of his invaluable “ Plain 
Account.” * 

The ring of the Bell is very clear and distinct in the closing 
paragraph of Dr. Lowrey’s reprehensible article : 

“The QuarTERLY must excuse us. All Methodist preachers are 
agents of our books and periodicals. We remonstrate, therefore, 
against being sent out as propagandists of heretical doctrines, and 
the peddlers of an attack on John Wesley.” 

The plain indication is this: If Wesleyanism according to Lowrey 
is not maintained by any of the Church periodicals, he will strike 
at their circulation. Now, if any Church editor publish heresy, pro- 
vision is made for his accountability to his official superiors. He 
is liable to removal by the Book Committee, and must meet the 
General Conference at the close of the Quadrennium. An unofficial 
paper, as such, is responsible to nobody but its immediate constitu- 
ency. If an official editor is publishing heresy, the proper way 
is to arraign him. But Dr. Lowrey, retaining and enjoying all the 
immunities of a Methodist preacher, perches himself on a little 
editorial non-Methodist eyrie outside the Church, and assumes to 
dictate his theology to the editors appointed by the Church—to con- 
stitute himself judge of what is Wesleyan; and if that judgment 

* As an illustration we may quote entire the following cold, egoistic speech, 
made at a love-feast, as reported in the “ Advocate of Holiness: ” 

“Dr. Lowrey: ‘I wish to say, I am dead; dead tosin. It has been a long time 
since I felt any of those lusts which war against the soul. I say this after sub- 
jecting myself to a severe scrutiny. I am enamored with Jesus; fascinated with 
the beauty of holiness, I rejoice that I have reached a point where I have no 
envy to revenge, and no ambitions to quench. I am dead as leavesin autumn. I 
am the Lord’s this morning.’ ” 

As an ample laudation of the human, and slight reference to the divine, this is 
an admirable parallel to the Pharisee’s prayer. In justice to that meeting we note 
that there was no other speech like it. All the other utterances appear joyous, 
but humble, evangelical, and delightful to have heard. 

These vivacious brethren in the “ Advocate of Holiness” prattle vain-gloriously 
about the theology of “ Asbury, Fisk, and Olin,” and threaten if Dr. Whedon at- 
tempts to change that theology he will get “hurt.” With the latter two of these 
great theologians we were intimately connected—with Fisk for ten blessed years. 
We heard his spiritual utterances in pulpit, in love-feast, in private study, and on 
his dying-bed, but never did we hear any performance like the above frigid speech. 
Will these brethren quote any thing of his on record like it? We believe he 
would have heard that speech with just our own feelings, 

We learned more of our theology from Wilbur Fisk than from the living utterances 
of any other man. Our views are more nearly the fac-simile of his than are the views, 
so far as they have any thing that can be called views, of these brethren, And 
when they set up for champions of these views, and are agoing to “hurt” us for 
opposing them, they talk with an exceeding unwisdom. 
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is not obeyed, he remonstrates against our ministers obeying the 
General Conference as agents for the periodical. The editor of the 
QuarrTeERLy has been elected several times, sometimes unanimous- 
ly, and always (after the first election) by large majorities. Dr. 
Lowrey and his coadjutors are elected by nobody, so far as the 
voice of the Church is concerned. They are simply a self-nomin- 
ated, self-elected specialty. They have held, on their own special, 
authority, their own separate camp-meetings; they have gotten 
up their own special book concern, their own organ, and their own 
very special theology. And if the General Conference editors do 
not conform to that theology, then whoever circulates the periodic. 
als of the General Conference are “ peddlers of an attack on John 
Wesley.” * 

Dr. Crane is not the only true and loyal man who has looked 
with solemn query at these apparent presages that the parallelism 
to George Bell may be carried out into, secession, The large 
body of our people who are earnestly seeking a higher plane of 
holy life have indeed no thought of leaving the Church of Wesley. 
Such a withdrawal would, in fact, take a large share of the life of 
both away. They know that the purpose of our Church’s exist- 
ence is the spread of scriptural holiness, They have no aspirations 


to gratify. They are not, as a whole, identified with this “ asso- 
ciation,” nor led by its leaders, nor represented by the “ Standard,” 

But Dr. Lowrey now stands astride the boundary-line of the 
Church; one foot inside and one foot outside. He has commenced 
the duties of that ambiguous position with a vigorous onslaught 


* Still later the “Standard ” gives the following warning to Dr. Lore: “We have 
a very kind regard for Dr. Lore, the editor of the ‘‘ Northern Christian Advocate,” 
and should be sorry to see any disaster fall upon him, He is, however, in immi- 
nent danger—likely as an editor to damage himself, and the cause he represents. 
If he continues to devote a column and a half a week to the National Publishing inter- 
est, he may lose some thousands of subscribers. The Book Committee is aware that 
the Northern cannot afford such loss, and had better advise the brother to ‘study 
to be quiet.’ The National Publishing Association is a fixed fact, and it isa pity 
for him to oppose manifest destiny. If he meets with heavy losses, we hope the 
Book Committee will not blame us.” From the imperative tone of this warning 
our readers will see that the good doctor greatly feels his own power as the new 
head of an organism. The Editors and Book Committee are threatened with pe- 
cuniary loss if they interfere with the success of his ‘Book Concern.” Those 
faithful servants of the General Conference, the Editors, the Book Agents, and 
the Book Committee, are trying to build up the Church periodicals; and Dr. Low- 
rey, for his own interests, will pull them down. That is disloyalty! The ques- 
tion should now be raised: Was it for such purposes that his Annual Conference 
gave him a supernumerary relation? We trust that at its next session, when he 
calls for a renewal of his furlough, that question will be considered. 
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upon our institutes as a Church. As soon asa due body of follow- 
ers, (in the number of which he will be disappointed,) from us and 
from other Churches is secured, there is required then but one 
more step. His coadjutors have become an imperium in im- 
perio, a Church in a Church, competent, when completely 
armed, to step out. We hear much of some of the utterances 
of their spokesmen before large camp-meeting audiences: assaults 
upon our Book Rooms, aspersions upon our bishops, rebukes upon 
the Church, and intimations of “what they will do, if pushed.” 
We receive from different quarters their reply: “ We will not go 
out until we are driven out, just as Wesley was driven from the 
English Church,” and, we add, just as George Bell was driven out 
by Wesley. But, first, we think that thus far the “driving” has 
been done by them; and, second, it is very easy for a factious body 
to make themselves intolerable in an organism, and then go out 
when they please, and claim to be driven owt. We seek no strife, we 
utter no menaces, we pronounce no proscription. Most of the leaders 
of this “movement” are our own dear personal friends; and our 
readers can testify that the QuARTERLY has never been inclined to 
interfere with any body’s efforts to do good in any honest way of 
their own. What we do protest against is their proscriptiveness, 
their exaggerated theory of sanctification to be forced upon the 
Church, their entertaining so imperious a sense of their organic 
power, and their basing their own advantage upon a depreciation 
of, and attacks upon, the regular institutes established by the 
Church through her representative General Conference. We have 
no wish for their secession, but we warn them of what they are in 
danger of doing by their own free will. And we warn our minis- 
terial brethren, particularly of the younger class, and especially 
those who are deeply interested in the subject of the consecrated 
life, to beware of these opening probabilities. From our Method- 
ism have these brethren derived their own life and substance; 
and if they secede they will be like a candle-flame separated 
from its:wick; all blaze and no reality; only to flame out. The 
“ Nazarites” of Central New York thought our bishops, ministry, 
and people were not up to the Wesleyan chalk ; and they went 
into “ Free Methodism,” and into nothing. If Dr. Lowrey would 
avoid their failure let him profit by their example. 
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Our Holy Christianity. A Series of Essays and Sermons upon the Nature of 
Holiness and Christian Manhood, or Perfection. By Methodist Ministers of 
Central Illinois, Upper Iowa, and Pittsburgh Conferences. With an Intro- 
duction by Rev. Emory MILLER, Upper Iowa. Compiled by Rev. CHARLES 
W. Swartz, A.M., Central Illinois. 24mo., pp. 207. Davenport, lowa: Day, 
Egbert, & Fidlar. 1873. 


Here comes, hailing from the West, another candidate for the 
fire of the Guide to Holiness’ “stove.” It is a homely little 
book, written in good style and Christian spirit, staunchly ad- 
vocating what Dr. Lowrey would call Zinzendorfianism from end 
to end. It is called into existence by the reaction against the 
ultraism and divisive and schismatic influence attributed by 
them to “the specialists,” namely, of Dr. Lowrey’s school. Its 
theory is that sanctification is entire at regeneration; but that 
perfection is progressive, and extends its uninterrupted line into 
the unlimited future. The result would be the cessation of all 
special professions of sanctification, Churches would cease to be 
divided into higher and lower strata antagonistic to each other, 
while the general fact would be a diffusive aspiration after a 
higher plane. Such is their theory. 

The book we consider as counter-stated, briefly, but decidedly, 
by our Notice of Dr. Crane’s volume; especially by our second, 
third, fifth, and sixth paragraphs. It is farther forestalled by our 
extract from our Article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, given at page 
644, and by our Notice of Dr. Lowrey just preceding this No- 
tice. If the principles we state appear to our readers valid, as 
we think they will, the present book is an entire mistake. Nev- 
ertheless, we may make the present volume a text for a com- 
pletion of the matter that we have been very unexpectedly 
obliged reluctantly to take in hand. 

The validity of the argument of this book is, we think, im- 
paired by two false methods. 

The first is the forced absoluteness of its interpretation of the 
terms expressive of Christian excellence, such as holiness, purity, 
- regeneration, sanctification, cleansing, washing, etc. With these 
writers there are no degrees, no more or less, of holiness, pu- 
rity, etc. They know no moral or spiritual lights and shades. 
Whenever these excellences are ascribed to the justified man, 
they are always interpreted by them in the absolute sense. 
Such a method is at once unscriptural and unnatural. Of bad 
men, some are a great deal worse than others; of good men, some 
are a great deal better than others. Some sins are darker than 
others, some virtues are brighter than others. And the terms 
holiness and depravity often designate partial degrees of those 
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qualities. And the New Testament is a very queer book if some 
regenerate persons do not sin and offend God, as a child offends his 
parents, without losing his sonship. (See our third paragraph in 
Notice of Dr. Crane.) 

In our second paragraph in that Notice we traced at least jive 
degrees of spiritual power over sin, (which we held, with Wesley, 
to be sanctification,) and thereby demonstrated the difference be- 
tween our initial sanctification and its full ultimate perfecting. 

These five degrees of spiritual power against all sin we may 
illustrate by the five following degrees of moral power against 
intemperance, though the number of the degrees may be in- 
creased by minuter division. There is, we may say: 1. The 
man to whom alcohol is so utterly repugnant that his stomach 
throws it off, and he cannot drink it. 2. The man who greatly 
dislikes it, but can swallow it asa repulsive medicine. 3. 'The man 
who neither likes nor dislikes it, and can with equal ease drink 
it or let it alone. 4. The man who likes it, and can scarce re- 
frain from drinking. 5. The man whose will has lost all resisting 
power; like the man, once described by the late Sylvester Graham, 
whose will, when the glass was set before him, could no more 
stop from taking than a steel-trap could stop from springing ; 
not even if he knew that death and damnation were the imme- 
diate sequents. And this last is parallel with the total deprav- 
ity of our spiritual scale. Now, how figurative is the question, 
whether numbers 2 and 3 have any intemperance in them ; as these 
brethren query and debate whether a justified man has any sin in 
him! All you can say is, that such is the state of the man’s mind 
and body that he has just such and such a degree of like or dislike 
of the object. And so, by parity, you can say that a Christian 
has more or less power over sin. And here you have got to the 
bottom of the inquiry. How it is that a man’s sensorial surface is 
impregnated with such a sensitivity that alcohol is exquisitely 
agreeable, or agreeable in one or another degree, science has never 
begun to guess; any more than it can tell why scratching the bot- 
tom of one’s foot will tickle and scratching the face will pain. 
We know that here is a man whose sensorium is delighted with 
alcohol; is in a terrible state of pain, which we call craving, at its 
long absence; and whose will pounces upon it when it is at length 
within his reach. And that is the sum of the matter. Let our 
candid readers place these five degrees beside the five degrees 
in our Notice of Dr. Crane’s book, produced by the empower- 
ing spirit, reversing the order, and we shall be disappointed if 
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the whole matter does not become tolerably clear, Only it must 
be remembered, as against Pelagianism, in sanctification the power 
is divinely bestowed, and not merely natural. 

The second false mode of reasoning, vitiating, we think, this 
book, is its luxuriant use of metaphors, valid in exhortation, but 
deceptive in reasoning. Because two metaphors applied to a 
given subject are incongruous, it does not follow that the two 
literal predicates indicated by the metaphors contradict each 
other. You may not argue that if Christ is a “rock,” he cannot 
be a “shepherd,” asking, how can a “rock” tend “sheep?” 
Nor can you argue that he cannot also be a “ vine,” asking, how 
can a rock run up a tree, and put forth “ branches?” Nor can 
you very conclusively argue, as these beloved brethren do, that 
God cannot justify, make righteous, that is, pardon a man with- 
out perfectly sanctifying him, for the following reasons: “ Does 
God pronounce righteous the man whose heart is as a cage of un- 
clean birds? as a nest of vipers? the moral soil of whose heart is 
full of roots of bitterness, broadcast with the seeds of sin? Inthe 
heart of the believer, by the side of the plants of grace, are the 
foul weeds of sin also growing? and for the reason that in regen- 
eration those roots and seeds of evil were not destroyed ?”—P, 29, 

We quote this, because it is a good collection of the meta- 
phorical stock in trade. But it does not in the least degree 
touch the question at which it aims, namely, whether Abraham, 
when justified by God, had not full ability to sin, and even sin to 
a degree that God should be offended, and rebuke and chasten 
him short of his fully losing his faith or sonship. The reasoning 
is just like arguing that number three in our temperance scale 
above cannot get drunk; for that would prove that he had all 
the snakes, and toads, and unclean beasts, and weeds, and roots 
of bitterness etc., ete., etc., of “intemperance in him.” When we 
are asked, peremptorily, yes or no, whether Abraham, when 
justified by God, was still a sinner? we answer, xo and yes. No, 
so far as his past guilt and present acceptance are concerned; 
yes, so far as his full capability for future sin is concerned, And 
there is a probability that he will sin; and yet it is to be hoped 
not so persistently and heinously sin (though he can) as to 
lose his faith and have his name blotted out of the book of life, 
And that liability to sinning would be what Mr. Wesley would, 
as we understand, mean by the figure, “ sin in a believer.” 

This excessive use of metaphor in this discussion has, indeed, 
Mr. Wesley’s sermon on “ Sin in Believers” as a remarkable 
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precedent. That sermon is figure and symbol from end to end. 
His opponents, as stated by him, argue against him in figures, 
and he refutes them in figures; so that the whole discussion was 
a battle of symbols and emblems. If any acute and well- 
trained psychologist will take that sermon and ‘translate it into 
precise literal language, he will find the argument valid, the 
doctrine sound, and the conclusion perhaps more clear. The 
very title, Sin in believers, is image. It images a believer as 
a sort of ancient leather-bottle, with a certain bad substance 
called sin in it. Then this sin must be “emptied out ;” the bottle 
must be “ washed,” “ cleansed,” “ purified;” and it is a great 
question among our figure lovers whether it can be emptied, 
cleansed, purified, in part without being “emptied,” ete., in 
whole. Now all we have done is to divest the subject of figures, 
‘and present Mr. Wesley’s exact doctrine, translated into the terms 
of modern psychology. 

But these brethren make their powerful stand upon Pegenera- 
tion. And they quote a very vigorous figure from Toplady, 
thus :—“ Regeneration, as Toplady says, is not ‘the whitewash- 
ing of an old rotten house, but the taking it duwn and building 
a new one in its place—a temple for the Holy Ghost,’”—P. 108. 

Now this figure of “ the old rotten house ” is, like Dr. Lowrey’s 
figure of the “old rotten railroad,” very good Topladyan Calvin- 
ism. But, when the man apostatizes, does God build him a new 
“old rotten house ” ? 

The Jews, when they had converted and baptized a Gentile, 
called him regenerate, The temperance men, by parity with the 
Jews, may call a man who signs the pledge, with earnest pur- 
pose to keep it, regenerate. And when a man, with perfectly 
earnest purpose, repents and is pardoned, then the first element 
of the Spirit’s empowering aid given him to stay pardoned and in 
God’s favor is regeneration. His justification is at that first mo- 
ment absolute. He is perfectly free from condemnation. His 
justification remains absolute until, dy sins, he shades the Divine 
countenance, yet loses not thereby necessarily and completely his 
regeneration. His justification is, then, qualified ; and yet, dying 
at that moment, he would be saved, though he would be, perhaps, 
among the lesser in the kingdom of heaven. But let the full sanc- 
tifying power of the Spirit come upon him, and he is not only 
restored to his absolute justification, but enabled, if he will, to 
maintain that absolute justification entire ; not, indeed, according 
to the Christless law, but according to the grace of God through 
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Christ. And at his entire sanctification God may, additionally 
to the simple act of sanctifying, pour upon him new and richer 
effusions of love and blessedness than he ever before experienced, 
signalizing that experience as an event in his Christian life. And 
so the infant, from whose case these brethren argue, is, by the 
Spirit’s power, enabled, if translated to a purer world, to be and 
act as pure as that world is pure. It will thus be seen that our 
whole sanctification is the gift of power; “power to cleave to 
God,” and cleave away frora transgressing his laav. 

We note that some of these essays are sermons preached by these 
brethren to our people, That seems to us a violation of their agree- 
ment with the Church; a misuse of her pulpits to disseminate doc- 
trines she repudiates. The Church has a fair right, through her 
proper authorities, to insist that the pulpits she has built shall not 
be used against her. Wesley’s sermon on “Sin in Believers,” as 
before remarked, is held standard by Universal Methodism, and, 
in our opinion, states the truth of Scripture. 


The Revelation of John. Expounded by Joun Prerer Lénae, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in the University of Bonn. Translated from the German by EVELINA 
Moore. Enlarged and Edited by E. R. Craven, D.D., Pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J. Together with a double Alphabetical In- 
dex to all the ten volumes of the New Testament, by Joun H. Woops, A.M. 
8vo., pp. 446. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & Co. 


This volume brings to a close the New Testament part of this 
great Biblical Commentary. The first volume, that of Matthew, 
was published near ten years ago, Dr. Schaff, in his preface, re- 
views with evident feeling the great work which has btéen so far 
accomplished by his enterprising publishers, and his Jearned con- 
tributors, in conjunction with himself. Five more volumes on the 
Old Testament are to come, and they will be furnished with all pos- 
sible dispatch, When finished, where is the Biblical Commentary 
in all the past that will compare with this in its massy structure? 
Who shall say that this is not a day of giant labors on the Word 
of God? Who shall say that this word itself is already beginning 
to perish like the grass of the field? 

Lange’s work is full of erudition, and much clearer and less 
erratic than we expected on a book so tempting to peculiar minds. 
His Introduction contains many excellent points. His discussion 
of the time of the writing of the book is sound, his decision we 
think truly indisputable, but his treatment far too brief for so 
great a Thesaurus, 

The additions made by the learned annotator, Dr. Craven, con- 
stitute a large share of the value of the book. His thirteen Excur- 
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ses, though we differ with him on many points, are products of 
rich scholarship and eminent ability. He is, however, a mille- 
narian of a very marked type. He holds the old chiliastic 
theory, that the kingdom of Christ commences at the advent, fol- 
lowed by a thousand millennial years, when the universal judg- 
ment takes place. He thus destroys the “kingdom of grace,” 
retaining alone the “kingdom of glory.” This is contradicted by 
many a text, among which Matt. x, 23 is, we think, decisive. The 
kingdom was to come in briefer time than it would take the 
apostles to preach the Gospel over all Judea, That this coming 
of the kingdom in its completeness took place at Christ’s resurrec- 
tion we have shown, conclusively we think, in our notes on Matt. 
x, 23, xvi, 28, xxviii, 18, and Acts i, 1. This key-text controls 
an entire class of texts, and overthrows, to our view, the muille- 
narian doctrine of “the kingdom.” 

It hag strangely escaped the eye of all commentators, from St. 
John until now, so far as we know, that the Apocalypse is not one 
but three distinct Apocalypses, By three inaugurations is the 
apostle solemnly commissioned to prophesy. 

The Frrst ApocatypseE is introduced by that most gorgeous 
Christophany in i, 10-20, in which the glorious Christ stands be- 
fore the apostle and bids him write. And this is his first commis- 
sion. If the reader will picture to himself that visional Dictator 
standing, and the humble amanuensis writing from his lips, through 
the entire seven epistles to the seven Churches of Asia, he will 
read those epistles with new life and spirit. This first Apoca- 
lypse, of three chapters, is the Vocan Apocatypsr. It is ad- 
monitory of the then future of the seven Churches. 

The Sxeconp Apoca.yPss is introduced (chaps. iv and v) with 
a theophany and a Christophany united. The glorious throne of 
God appears, and the Lamb who opens the sealed Book. John’s 
second commission is given, From that Book, held by the Lamb, 
as the unsealings take place, there starts forth a succession of im- 
ages, leaping as it were out from the pages of the book, which are 
beheld and recorded by the prophet. This is the UNszaLine Apoc- 
ALYPSE, iv-ix. It is a series of picturings of the varions phases 
of the then coming history of the world and Church. The same 
ground is repeatedly gone over, with a different aspect. It is not 
strictly historical or chronological, but an unfolding of the echar- 
acter of the world in its advancing stages. 

The Turrp ApocaLyrsE commences with the sublime Chris- 
tophany of chap. x. Christ, the world-angel, stands upon sea and 
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earth, and. announces that the seventh trumpet, about to sound, 
shall reach to the Judgment Day. To St. John is given the little 
book of the future, and he eats tt. His third commission is an- 
nounced. Henceforth, as the prophecy, being swallowed, is within 
him, he is no amanuensis; the sealed book is emptied, and he 
writes the evolutions he beholds under the trumpets’ sound. This 
is the Seventu TrumpxtT APOCALYPSE, X—Xx. 

This third Apocalypse is the most historical and the most 
wonderful of the three. It advances mostly by regular stages, 
measured by a mystical chronology. It may be entitled, A Sym- 
bolical History of the Contest between Christ and Antichrist, the 
latter being literal Satan himself, under successive guises. 

It begins, properly, with Satan under his Dragon guise ruling 
the pagan Roman world, in opposition to the man-child, Christ, 
and his mystical mother, the Church. Then, the dragon conquered, 
Satan becomes incarnated in the Beast, or papal Rome, which is 
the second guise of Antichrist. He is finally overwhelmed by 
Christ, symbolized (chap. xix, 11-16) as a warrior descending 
from heaven, and is cast into the bottomless pit. Satan, the Anti- 
christ, thus stripped of his beast guise, re-appears as his naked 
personal self, and is cast into prison for the mystical world-period 
of a thousand years, Then, over the nations, still living in their 
generations, is enthroned paradise itself. That is, Christ and the 
victorious disembodied souls of saints and martyrs are seen by 
the apostle, in the blessed spirit-world, as triumphant over this 
earthly scene, living and reigning. They live, not in body but in 
soul, the blessed paradise-life of the glorified spirit, which is the 
first resurrection. This life and reign of these souls is symbol 
of the final triumph of Christ’s Gospel on the earth, as the lying 
of those same souls beneath the altar was symbol of its temporary 
overthrow. The rest of the dead dive not, though they exist in 
death ; they live not in spirit or body until the thousand years 
are closed ; and then they will live in body that they may die the 
second death. The second resurrection is of the body, the first, of 
the soul. In the life and reign of the first resurrection, the un- 
righteous have no share. They are entirely dead until the second 
resurrection brings them to their only life and their double death. 
Then, at the close of this great millennial world-period, does Anti- 
christ re-appear, to deceive as before the nations. But he is de- 
stroyed, as Paul prophesied he would be, (2 Thess, ii, 1-12,) by the 
fiery brightness of the coming of the great white throne, and of 
him that thereon sat. 
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Infant Baptism and Infant Salvation in the Calvinistic System. A Review of Dr. 
Hodge's Systematic Theory, by C. P. Krautu, D.D, 8vo., pp. 84. Puiladelphia: 
Lutheran Book Store. 1874. 


Some fifty years ago, Dr. Beecher asserted in a Calvinistic periodic- 
al, “The Spirit of the Pilgrims,” that no Calvinistic author had 
ever maintained the doctrine of Infant Damnation. To this state- 
ment a reply was made in the “ Christian Examiner,” Unitarian, 
so overwhelming in fact and argument as to leave no room for 
tolerable answer, and to furnish a caution for all Calvinian writers 
not to make adventurous assertions on that point. Yet, strange to 
say, no less a theologian and scholar than Dr. Hodge, as quoted 
by Dr. Krauth, uses the following words: “ We are sorry to see 
that Dr. Krauth labors to prove that the Westminster Confession 
teaches that only a certain part, or some of those, who die in in- 
fancy, are saved ; this he does by putting his own construction on 
the language of that Confession. We can only say, that we never 
saw a Calvinistic theologian who held that doctrine. We are not 
learned enough to venture the assertion that no Calvinist ever held 
it; but if all Calvinists are responsible for what every Calvinist 
has ever said, and all Lutherans are responsible for every thing 
Luther or Lutherans have ever said, then Dr. Krauth, as well as 
ourselves, will have a heavy burden to carry.” To this amazing 
statement the present book of Dr. K., reprinted mainly from the 
“ Mercersburg Review,” is a reply. It is even more copious in its 
learning and thorough in its conclusiveness than its Unitarian 
predecessor ; and will, one would think, lay that question forever. 
But so long as the question remains a question, Dr. Krauth’s work 
will be an unanswerable standard on the subject. 

By copious extracts from the leading Calvinistic theologians of 
the seventeenth century, in long and dismal array, with Calvin at 
their head, it is placed beyond question that the entire grim, 
inhumane set took an interest in stating this doctrine in its most 
repulsive form, used it as a proof of other less certain doctrines, 
and made it a heinous charge against theologians, that they shrunk 
from maintaining it. Dr. Hodge plumes himself on being the 
champion of the “Theology of the Reformation ;” but more to tlie 
credit of his humanity than of his consistency, he repudiates that 
theology on this central point. And, what is still more delightfully 
unique, he repudiates the unquestionably true historic meaning of 
one of the articles of the present Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 
In this repudiation, so far forth, we rejoice. But we think a more 
frank and salutary method of dealing with its words would be to 
expunge them from the record. 
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The “Christian Intelligencer,” the able organ of the (Dutch) 
Reformed Church, thus squarely puts the case: “The fact is, that 
any one who holds that infants are saved in Christ must hold, with 
Calvin, that they are lost in Adam. Salvation implies a previous 
perdition to be saved from. If infants are saved, it must be from 
damnation ; and if they are saved from damnation, they must, in 
the sight of God the Saviour, deserve damnation, God never 
saves any creature from something which he does not merit.” 
The “ Intelligencer,” thus in its own estimation, forces upon us the 
alternative, no salvation in Christ or real damnation of infants in 
Adam. On this we remark : — 

1. It is a very brave shouldering of the onus, All infants do 
deserve to go to hell, All infants are damned, if not in hell, yet 
in the womb or in the cradle. Stick a pin there. Infant damna- 
tion is just and righteous. We submit, then, for any one to say 
upon mere sentimental feeling that this righteous thing never 
finally takes effect, is an effeminate dodge, entitled to no place in 
a manly theology. 

2. This assumption that every infant, that is, every human 
being, comes into a damned existence, is the very center, heart, 
back-bone, and base of Calvinistic election. Inasmuch as all are 
anteriorly damned alike, so the infinite blind Polyphemus may 
dab his hand into the whole crowd and snatch one here and one 
there, for no reason or motive in the chance object, but from his 
own “mere good pleasure.” And that is Calvinistic “ election.” 
And this is “glorious grace!” It is of no use for the “ Intelli- 
gencer” to say that we misrepresent this matter. We state it tru- 
ly ; and we state it in the terms in which it ought to be stated ; 
and we hold it up to execration. If these doctors cannot give us 
a better theology than that, they had better step out. 

3. It is no doubt true that the infant is born a fallen moral 
being, incapable, without a renovation, of the blessedness of a holy 
heaven ; but it is not true that he is guilty or liable to actual dam- 
nation for being so born. Before his birth, provision has been 
made for his case. Fletcher of Madeley beautifully states it. As 
the sin of the infant in Adam is only seminal and conceptual, so 
his condemnation is only seminal and conceptual, and his justifica- 
tion in Christ is seminal and conceptual. He sinned only in 
Adam’s loins; he was damned only in Adam’s loins; and he is 
justified in Adam’s loins, and in that justification he is born. And 
not only does he inherit justification from Christ, but he also in- 
herits the regenerative baptism of the Spirit, entitling him not 
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enly to baptism and a place in the Church below, but also, dying 
in infancy, to a place inthe Church above. Not until his complete 
forfeiture of the grace of the atonement by actual sin, does he in- 
cur actual damnation. We, therefore, promptly reject the “ Intelli- 
gencer’s ” dogma, taken in its literal sense, that actual salvation 
of infants by Christ presupposes their previous actual damnation 
and actual desert of literal damnation in Adam. And we pray 
that its editor’s heart may be softened, and his mind enlightened, 
and his pen be delivered from its inhumane theology. 


Mercersburg Theology Inconsistent with Protestant and Reformed Doctrine. By B.S. 
ScuHNneck, D.D. 16mo., pp. 188. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 1874. 
Our American German Reformed Church, though a learned and 

pious, is not a sufficiently numerous body to create a wide im- 

pression by its internal movements. The particular movement of 

which Dr. Schneck is the exponent and opponent in the present 
volume, is an attempt made by certain learned and able doctors 
to transfer the Church from the evangelical to the sacramentarian 
theology, and is, therefore, a striking parallel to the Tractarian 
movement in the English Church. Of this movement the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is the source, the 

“Mercersburg Review ” the main organ, and Dr. Nevins the (we 

hope it would be no offense to either gentleman) Dr. Pusey. 

Their theology seems to present the following main points. 
1, Salvation, regeneration, is accomplished rather by identification 
with Christ than by atonement by him, The Church is his body 
in a mystical yet almost literal sense. The death of Christ is sub- 
ordinate to his incarnation, being only one of the constituents of 
the Christ with whom the Church is identified. 2. The individual 
becomes thus identified with Christ not so much by subjective 
faith in his blood as by the sacraments, and other ministrations of 
the Church—the body of Christ. The regeneration is by the Holy 
Ghost, through the medium of baptism. The minister is a true 
priest, standing to the penitent in the place of God, giving him his 
only safe surety of forgiveness by absolution. 

Dr. Schneck, in opposition to these High Churchianites, appeals 
to the venerable standard of his Church, the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, to the most eminent doctors, especially Dorner, and to the 
mind of Evangelical Protestantism generally. Of course there 
can be but one response. So clear an attempt to transform a ven- 
erable Evangelical communion into a Sacramentarian High Church 
is hardly to be found in ecclesiastical history. 
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This scheme was concocted within the shades of a theological 
school by a set of learned and speculative professors during a se- 
ries of years, and was little understood by the body of the com- 
munion until it became too powerful for control. This fact is sng- 
gestive. There is no institute that furnishes so admirable a means 
of fabricating such mischief occultly as the professors’ cloister. 
It is a question we are unable to answer—Are our young and 
promising seminaries properly guarded ? We have no taste for 
heresy hunting. We believe that the mind of the Church should 
be open to the advancing thought of the age. But the danger is 
in the capricious or ambitious crotchets of the professor who is 
eager for the coinage of novelties, or even, perhaps, covets the 
notoriety of being a heresiarch. 





Class-Meetings in Relation to the Design and Success of Methodism, By S. W. 
CuristopHER. London: Wesleyan Conference Office. 


This book is the production of a Wesleyan minister, who is an en- 
thusiastic lover of an institution which, next to the itinerancy, is 
the right arm of our Church. He gives interesting statements and 
facts concerning the origin, working, and uses of the class-meeting. 
Many good things are said about it in a somewhat discursive way ; 
popular objections to it are answered ; and its maintenance, as an 
indispensable agency of Methodism, is earnestly insisted on. The 
nature and design of Methodism are freely discussed, and the ne- 
cessity of the class-meeting to the harmony and efficiency of the 
system is shown. The volume illustrates much that is pleasant 
and beautiful in Methodism, and is an earnest defense of an insti- 
tution which is peculiar to it, and, in a good degree, vital to it. 

There is little in the book about the methods of making the 
class-meeting more effective, and increasing its attractions to the 
membership. While leaders might ‘find much profitable reading 
in its pages, it does not sufficiently abound in practical suggest- 
iveness, hints, and illustrations, to make it a guide book for the 
class-room. 


~~ 
oe 


Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Philosophical Classics, A Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge. By GrorGE BERKELEY, D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne. With Pro- 
legomena, and with Annotations, Select, Translated, and Original. By Cuas. 
P. Kravru, D.D., Norton Professor of Systematic Theology and Church Polity 
in the Evangelical Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, etc. 8vo., 
pp. 424. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Oo. 1874. 


This elegant volume announces itself as a specimen of Philo- 
sophical Classics, and is, we trust, the first. of a numerous and 
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brilliant series. It is mainly that “Treatise” of Berkeley’s which 
furnishes the completest exposition of the system of philosophy 
which has rendered his name pre-eminent in the history of specu- 
lation, But it is prefaced and appendiced with annotations by 
Dr. Krauth, which are to him a labor of love, and a delightful 
introduction of reader to author. First, there are sixteen chap- 
ters of Prolegomena, embraced in one hundred and forty-seven 


pages, containing a view of the life, precursors, summaries of 


the system, and various estimates, of Berkeley by the most emi- 
nent masters of philosophy; followed by an historic view of the 
Developments of Idealism, from the time of Berkeley to the pres- 
ent, by Hume, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Jacobi, Hegel, and Scho- 
penhauer, 

Then comes the Treatise itself, with Annotations (pp. 151-281) 
appendiced 285-409, with various Notices. Dr. Krauth says :— 
“This work is, the editor believes, the first of its kind from an 
American hand. Though we have had, and now have, scholars 
who would have enriched the thinking world by labors of this 
sort, none of them, he believes, have attempted an extended 
illustration of a philosophical classic. Nor is the editor aware 
that there is in our language, nor even in the German, incompa- 
rably rich as it is in literature of this class,any body of Anno- 
tations, of the same relative extent as this, on a modern phil- 
osophical classic. But publishers are rarer than authors. The 
editor feels that the distinguished publishing house which so 
promptly accepted this work is richly entitled to the gratitude 
of the public, if gratitude shall be the feeling with which the 
work is received.” 





~~ 
> 


History, Biography, and Topography. 


Life and Times of George Peck, D.D. Written by Himself. 12mo., pp. 409. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips. 1874. 


Ix the calm and beautiful evening of life, George Peck has sat 
down to furnish to the Church a review of the scenes and events 
through which it has past. His book commences, like the New 
Testament, with a genealogy, which is long enough to be aristo- 
cratic, but humble enough to be democratic. He details his simple, 
early life with quiet yet genial simplicity, neither ashamed of its 
rustic circumstance, nor even boasting of being “a self-made 
man.” He was born near the close of the last century, when cen- 


tral New York was the “Great West.” There a hardy, aspiring 
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people extemporized their “log-cabins,” which were not like the 
tents of the Orientals, a permanent institution, but a transition, a 
wait-awhile, until enterprise and industry should rear the mansion, 
spread the village, or concentrate the city. 

The earlier phases of Dr. Peck’s biography picture to us the 
young itinerant starting from his rural home on horseback with 
saddle-bag, leaving his mother with blessing on her lips, and an 
absent father doubting for years whether the boy has not mistaken 
his calling. Then come those scenes which modern romance has 
found fertile subject for its pen and pencil, The mounted knight- 
spiritual goes forth, with his brethren in chivalry, to adventure 
and contest, and vicissitude and victory. Then come those un- 
paralleled events and scenes—the rousing revival, the violent 
conversion, the catalepsy, the wonderful camp-meeting, the doc- 
trinal debate, the son of thunder, the national Conference, the pul- 
pit orator, the illustrious bishop, all pass before us in succession 
and in climax. 

Our own personal history commenced a few years later than Dr. 
Peck’s in central New York, his in Otsego, ours in Onondaga. 
The first out-door object presented to our young eyes and recorded 
in our memory was the Onondaga Lake. We remember when 
Syracuse had no name, and was called by us of Salina, “ t’other 
settlement.” The names of Dr. Peck’s ministerial mates, Charles 
Getes, George Harmon, George W. Densmore, Father Dewey, and 
James Kelsey, were familiar to the ears of our boyhood and young 
manhood. John Dempster has not long since departed, and Zech- 
ariab Paddock still stays among us. Precious are all these names 
in the memory of living thousands, to whom these pages will recall 
pleasant pictures and holy recollections. 

The later phase of Dr. Peck’s life identifies him with the organic 
history of the Church, as member of the General Conference, 
and as editor of the “Christian Advocate” and QuarrERLy Rer- 
view. In all the great questions of the day, the Church called 
him into council. In the great measures of her enterprise he had 
his share. His brief review of the General Conferences are per- 
haps too brief. His sketches of character, especially of Southern 
great men, are rather too few than too numerous, His testimony 
as to the so-called “Great Secession” is valuable. Throughout 
the whole narrative, the calmness, dignity, candor, and modesty 
of the venerated author are marked traits. 

Dr. Peck narrates his part in the antislavery controversy with 
candor and historic truth of facts. But in the selection and group- 
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ing of his facts, as well as their general coloring, we should widely 
differ from him. He sympathized with that class of great and con- 
scientious men, like Fisk, Bangs, and Hedding, who having met the 
Southern ministry in General Conference, and there formed their 
mutual understandings, expected to come home and secure the 
concurrence of the Church in their arrangements, Conservatism, 
this course at first undoubtedly was. But these venerable men 
failed to recognize the hour when this conservatism ceased to be 
safety, and became full of danger and destruction. They would 
have held us quiet and passive during those fatal years when the 
slave-power was laying and prosecuting her plans of permanent 
supremacy. During those hours of risk and peril, when time was 
all important, and resistance must be promptly made or all be 
lost forever, these mistaken men were aiding the enemy by decry- 
ing “agitation,” and requiring us to lie down and allow the 
triumphal car of the Southern oligarchy to ride over us. The 
Church and nation found themselves reluctantly obliged to aban- 
don their counsels; counsels which, if obeyed, would have made 
the slave-oligarchy at this hour despot over the nation. Happy 
for us was it that the crisis called forth another class of men, 
who, in spite of obloquy and persecution, maintained the cause of 
right, and determined to win, even through the path of strife and 
battle, the attainment of true peace, and victory for right and 
freedom, Yet the Church will none the less recognize the purity, 
ability, and services of the men whose counsels she could not fol- 
low, and name them among her venerated “ Fathers.” 

One of the most interesting passages in the biography is the 
narrative of the author’s ascent into a higher grade of religious 
life. It is given in great modesty and simplicity of style. It is 
divested of all technical terms, trite phrases, and metaphysical 
precisions. It is not a “ profession,” but a statement of experience. 
The author does not confess nor profess, but in Wesley’s own 
simple phrase he will “speak of it.” He obtained it by direct 
effort in Consequence of a deep conviction of his need of it. During 
his subsequent years he has “never lost it.” Meanwhile, he has 
never felt it necessary or obligatory to concentrate all his effort 
upon this one point, to the marring of the proportions of religious 
truth. His love of holiness has not led him to hobbyize it, with 
a morbid dwelling on “ one idea.” Nor has he found it requisite 
to enroll himself in a peculiar brotherhood, apart from the entire 
body of the great Church of John Wesley. He belongs to a 
broad communion, whose great mission is to spread scriptural 
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holiness throughout the earth, and his heart, soul, and body have, 
without any separation or self-selection, harmonized with her every 
variety of Christian doctrine and holy enterprise. Such a model 
is at this time a lesson. And the lesson we draw is not that all 
are to conform to this model, but that in the variety of minds in 
the Church such a class has a right to exist, and need not take a 
license from any special bureau. 


2s 
> 





Foreign Theological Publications. 


Dogmatik von Dr. R. Rothe, aus dessen handschriftlichem Nachlasse herausgegeben 
von Dr. D. Schenkel. (Dogmatics, edited from Rothe’s Manuscripts by Dr. 
SCHENKEL. Heidelberg: Mohr. 


The Dogmatics of Rothe, though some time before the public, 
deserves here more than a passing notice. In its present form it 
consists of three volumes of about three hundred and fifty pages 
each, printed in clear type and on fine paper, but marred by more 
than the usual number of typographical oversights. It consists 
of two parts. Part first (vol. i) treats of the Consciousness of Sin. 
Part second (vols. i and ii) treats of the Consciousness of Grace, un- 
der the subdivisions, the Doctrine of Redemption, and the Doctrine 
of the Church. Part first embraces eighty-nine paragraphs, and 
discusses, successively, the existence of God, the trinity of God, the 
attributes of God, creation, providence, angels, anthropology, and 
hamartiology, or the doctrine of sin. The first division of part 
second treats, inseventy-nine paragraphs, of the divine purpose of 
redemption, the historical preparation of redemption, the actual 
accomplishment of redemption through Jesus of Nazareth, the 
person of the redeemer, the work of the redeemer, the prophetic 
office of the redeemer, his high-priestly office, his regal office, the 
establishment of the kingdom of God, the sacraments in general, 
baptism and the eucharist. The second division of part second 
discusses, in one hundred and thirty-two paragraphs, the theory of 
the Church, the completion of the kingdom of God, the completion 
of the kingdom of Christ on earth, the changed condition of man- 
kind therefrom resulting, the bliss of heaven, the pains of hell, the 
theory of salvation, the causality of salvation, the. order of salva- 
tion, the process of salvation, and the consummation of salvation. 
This comprehensive outline, it is needless to observe, is filled out 
with unusually rich and suggestive contents. Unfortunately, it 
did not receive the author’s final corrections, Dr. Schenkel has 
had no little pains in deciphering, ordering, and paragraphing a 
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batch of manuscripts that had been lectured from for many years, 
and that consisted in places of detached scraps, and was manifoldly 
erased and interlined, and re-erased and re-interlined, until it was 
next to impossible in many cases to tell just what was the final 
form in which the author had intended to leave his thought. And 
he has not received undivided thanks for his labor, but has been 
sharply blamed in some quarters for the few liberties which he 
thought it necessary to take in order to shape some of the para- 
graphs into a less imperfect form. 

As to method the work is peculiar, and somewhat unsatisfactory. 
Each general subject is presented in historical order, as the Church 
viewed it in the successive stages of the past. Then, toward the 
close of the discussion, Rothe subjects the traditional view to a 
sharp criticism, and finally presents his own view, or at least sug- 
gests the directién in which future thought will reach a correct 
result, The views of Rothe himself are marked with daring inde- 
pendence, and are frequently far from traditionally orthodox. We 
will give a specimen or so. On the subject of God’s foreknowl- 
edge he says: “If God infallibly foreknows all the actions of 
men, then these actions must be antecedently certain; and they 
can be antecedently certain only in virtue of a divine predeter- 


mination which would preclude human freedom, and render God’ 


the author of man’s sins. Whatever is objectively certain for 
God cannot be subject to the free decision of man. An absolute 
foreknowledge on the part of God is necessarily also a predeter- 
mination. It is futile to attempt to escape this consequence by 
saying that God foreknows the free as free, as this is to assert a 
direct self-contradiction. For the free, in so far as discretionally 
free, cannot, by its very definition, be certainly foreknown. It is 
no more a limitation of God’s omniscience to hold that he does 
not absolutely foreknow the future acts of imperfect moral beings, 
than it is a limitation of his omnipotence to hold that he cannot 
inclose a space with two straight lines.” 

As to the atonement, Rothe holds: ‘Christ accomplished that 
which was essential to our salvation, but which we were personally 
unable to do. But not in such a sense as that he did any thing 
which had no end nor significance for himself also, That his re- 
ligiously moral life-work was also a suffering, had its ground, not 
in him, but in the sinfulness of the world. His suffering of evil 
is directly an overcoming of sin, and hence a doing away with its 
consequence, that is, with evil itself. The suffering of the Re- 
deemer was vicarious from the fact that, by virtue of his sympa- 
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thy with the sinful world, he experienced the evil which came upon 
him, as that which it really ¢s in the consciousness of those to 
whom it actually belongs, that is, as the punishment of sin. Thus 
the Redeemer actually suffered in our stead the punishment of our 
sins, but not as his own punishment. His absolute sympathy with 
us did not becloud the absolute clearness of his own self-conscious- 
ness; but this would have been the case had he felt our guilt and 
punishment as Ais own, or had he experienced the wrath of God 
as sin as resting upon himself. But is not even creatural sym- 
pathy with a creature of a vicarious character? Is not a friend’s 
sympathy with a suffering friend a relative lightening of his 
suffering? Yes; but here is the essential difference between 
Christ’s sympathetic suffering and that of any other crea- 
ture: A creature alleviates suffering really only by a morally- 
correct sympathy with it; but this he can do only in so far as he 
is in organic union with Christ, and even then only relatively. 
But the Redeemer suffered the foreign evil that came upon him 
in an absolutely innocent manner, so that his sympathy with us 
in it was absolute ; and he so suffered it that his suffering of it 
was at the same time an absolute nibilizing of it. Moreover, the 
suffering of creature for creature is always of a mutual character ; 
but with Christ it was all on one side, he suffering utterly for us, 
and we suffering not at all for him.” 

On the subject of the person of Christ, Rothe opposes both the 
traditional view of a twofold consciousness in Christ, and the 
modern view, dating from Gess, of a kenosis, or self-emptying of 
the Logos. This self-emptying he holds to be unthinkable, and 
therefore absurd. 

With all their defects these three volumes well deserve the atten- 
tion of students of theology. 





Jean de Salisbury. Par l’Abbé M. Demiminp. Paris, 1873. 
In recent years the literary life and churchly conduct of John of 
Salisbury, the celebrated English schoolman, (noted, however, 
particularly for his association with Thomas 4 Becket in that fear. 
ful struggle for the supremacy of the Church over King Henry IL.,) 
(1162-1170,) has been the subject of repeated inquiry on the 
European continent, where indeed it has always been held in 
higher esteem than in England, where the biography of John is 
yet to be written. His countrymen have thus far contented them- 
selves with a collection of his works, which was done as tar back 
as 1848 by J. A. Giles, (Oxford, 5 vols., 8vo.,) and this fact would 
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indicate that English scholars have not become familiar enough 
with the Policraticus, the Metalogicus, or the Entheticus, to care for 
a detailed account of their author. On the continent, however, 
there have been frequent contributions to his personal history, 
especially among the Germans, some of whom deserve particular 
mention: Schmidt, (1838,) Reuter, (1842,) and Schaarschmidt, 
who, besides several valuable articles in the Rheinisches Museum 
fir Philosophie in 1858, had produced the best biography of John 
of Salisbury until the appearance of the work now before us. Pos- 
sibly even this statement needs modifying, for it must be confessed 
that the two latest biographies of John differ widely in their aim. 
Schaarsckhmidt devotes only about one fifth part of his volume to 
the personal history, and then enters into a careful examination 
of the works and the studies of John of Salisbury. Demimind, on 
the other hand; makes a particular study of the personal history, 
and gives but little space to an examination of the three chefs- 
d’ceuvre of our subject. 

While it is apparent, therefore, that both works supplement each 
other in more than one respect, it is to be conceded that Demi- 
mind has rendered to the student of English ecclesiastical history 
far greater service than Schaarschmidt. Much light has recently 
been shed on the famous controversy between Archbishop Becket 
and King Henry II. by the distinguished Edward A. Freeman, 
(“St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Biographers,” in Historical 
Essays, London and New York, 1871; Macmillan & Co.,) but yet to 
Demimind belongs the honor of having gathered the most trust- 
worthy and valuable materials for the history of the struggle in 
which John of Salisbury “bore,” as has been aptly said, “a con- 
spicuous, if subordinate part.” According to Demimind the in- 
fluence exerted by John on his patron the archbishop has never 
been fully appreciated hitherto. He makes it clear that the won- 
derful change of policy in Thomas 4 Becket afier he had suc- 
ceeded Archbishop Theobald, in 1162, is due altogether to the in- 
fluence. of the secretary, whose zeal for the interests of the Church 
appears to have been greater than that of Becket himself. All 
this, however, simply corroborates what was said long ago by 
Pierre du Blois in styling John of Salisbury “ manus archiepis- 
copi et oculus ejus.” Those of our readers who desire a brief 
estimate of John’s philosophical works will do well to read 
Ueberwig’s History of Philosophy, vol. i, pp. 388-389 and pp. 
400 sq. J. H. W. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Hydrophobia : Means of Avoiding its Perils and Preventing its Spread, as Dis- 
cussed at one of the Scientific Soirees of the Sorbonne. By H. BouLty, Member 
of the Institute of France, General Inspector of the Veterinary Schools of France, 
etc., etc. Translated by A. Liautarp, M.D., V.S., Principal Surgeon and Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Anatomy and Surgery in the New York College of Veter- 
inary Surgeons. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1874. 


A very valuable statement on this interesting subject, deserving 

a wide circulation and perusal. 

The Bra of the Protestant Revolution. By Freperic SEEBOHM. With numerous 
Maps. 12mo., pp. 242. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. 1874. 

A standard German work, from which we made extended quota- 

tion in our last number’s Synopsis. 


Some Leading Principles of Political Economy Newly Expounded. By J.B. CAIRNES, 
M.A. 12mo., pp. 421. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1874. 


Of this work we hope to present a full Review Article in a com- 
ing number. 
A History of the Towns of Bristol and Bremen, in the State of Maine, including the 


Pequod Settlement. By Joun JonNstToN, LL.D. 12mo., pp. 524. Albany, N.Y.- 
Joel Munsell. 1873. 


A labor of love, a filial tribute, by our venerated Middletown 

Professor to his native town. 

Our First Hundred Years. Part Third. September, 1874. To be completed in 
One Year in Twelve Monthly Parts. 8vo., pp. 81. New York: United States 
Publishing Company. 

We hope to find space in a coming number for a full notice of 

this originally planned work. We may here note that it does 

not maintain that warriors and statesmen alone belong to history. 

In this Third Part there are beautiful tributes to such men as 

Jonathan Edwards and John Wesley. 

The Crusaders. By Grorak W.O0ox, M.A. Witha Map. 12mo., pp. 226. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong, and Co. 1874 


The Mode of Man’s Immortality ; or, The When, Where, and How, of the Future 
Life. By Rev. T. A. Goopwin, A.M. 12mo., pp. 238. New York: J. B. Ford 
and Co. 1874, 

The Breoklyn Council of 1874. Letter-Missive, Statement, and Documents, to- 


gether with an official Phonographic Report of the Proceedings, and the Result 
of the Council. 12mo., pp. 250. New York: Woolworth and Graham. 1874 
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In foot-note on page 667, instead of page 644 read page 674. 
In foot-note on page 674, instead of page 667 read page 684. 

















